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“INCANTEVOLE!” 
Enchanting! It's the 
word for it in Venice 
—where music and 
moonlight and the fra- 
grance Gemey blend 
in a magic spell! 


The Glamour Ensemble in fragrance Gemey: Lipstick 75¢ + Tablet Rouge 75¢ 


Face Powder $1 


Look in tonight with the moonlight 
on Singapore or Samarkand, on the 
rippling waters of the Grand Canal 
or the dusky Vale of Kashmir. Find 
romance and youth and beauty in 
any land. And you find, too, the 
magic that is fragrance Gemey. 
What is the secret of this perfume 
that has charmed its way around the 
world? Why is it high in the favor of 
lovely women everywhere? Now in 


Dusting Powder $1 


Cucumber Lotion $1 


America you may know! For Richard 
Hudnut presents, at your favorite per- 
fume counter, a complete glamour en- 
semble in fragrance Gemey. There are 
powders and scents, rouges and lip- 
sticks, eau de cologne and enchant- 
ments for the skin and hair. Through 
them all is woven this single thread of 
fragrance . . . one young and joyous 
perfume in all your beauty essentials 
. . . that the world may know as you! 


WORLD 
PREFERRED 


Å 


Fragrance Gemey 
(Jem-may’) in crys- 
tal clear dressing 
table flacons, $2.50, 
$4.50 and $15. 


RICHARD HUDNUT 
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Berlin ....Vienna....Capetown.... Sydney... . Shanghai 
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RE you troubled with dandruff? 

Itching, burning scalp? Lifeless 

or falling hair? If so, remember: in- 

stead of merely treating the symptoms 

of dandruff, you can now attack the 
cause with Listerine Antiseptic. 

Instead of momentarily ridding 
scalp surfaces of dandruff accumula- 
tions, you may now look for quick and 
more lasting relief and, in many cases, 
complete cure. 

These benefits are now possible fol- 
lowing one of the most searching 
studies ever undertaken on the sub- 
ject of dandruff. It revealed the true 
cause of dandruff and a successful 
method of treating it.* 


Pityrosporum Ovale Causes 
Dandruff 

In this study, test tube and micro- 
scope proved that a savage little 
bottle-shaped germ, called Pityros- 
porum ovale, caused dandruff. It is 
always present on the scalp, in hair 
follicles, and dandruff scales. 

No less important to you than 


IT'S WONDERFUL HOW 
QUICK LISTERINE STOPS 
THAT AWFUL SCALING, 
ITCHING, AND BURNING 


wi at 


I LOVE THE WAY 
LISTERINE KEEPS MY 

SCALP SWEET, MY HAIR 
IMMACULATE=—NOT A 
TRACE OF DANDRUFF 


this startling discovery are 

the results of prolonged clini- N 
cal research on the treatment i 

for dandruff. First, rabbits 
suffering from dandruff were treated 
on one side only with Listerine Anti- 
septic. Within an average of 14 days, 
there was complete cure of dandruff on 
the sides treated with Listerine. On 
the sides not thus treated, dandruff 
was in evidence nearly a month later. 


76% Got Relief 


In a midwestern and an eastern skin 
clinic, definitely satisfactory results 
were obtained on men and women suf- 
fering from dandruff. In the mid- 
western clinic, a substantial number of 
those using Listerine once a day, ob- 
tained marked relief in the first two 
weeks. In some cases a complete cure 
was noted in from three to eight weeks. 

In the eastern clinic, 76% of the pa- 
tients who had used Listerine twice a 
day showed marked improvement in or 
complete disappearance of the symp- 
toms of dandruff within three weeks. 


Be Patient, It’s Deep-Seated 


If you have any evidence of a dandruff 
condition, start today with full- 
strength Listerine once or twice a day. 
After applying Listerine, massage the 
scalp and hair vigorously. 

Listerine surrounds each hair, pene- 
trates infected hair follicles, attacking 
Pityrosporum ovale. As Listerine 
spreads its soothing medication over 


AT LAST =THE TRUTH ABOUT 


DANDRUFF 


AT LAST=A METHOD © 
THAT WILL CURE! f 


Pityrosporum ovale, which causes 
dandruff, magnified many times. 


Ten years’ research shows queer bottle-shaped 
germ, called Pityrosporum ovale, causes dandruff. 
Listerine treatment brings quick relief to 76% of 
patients in New Jersey clinic. 


the troubled scalp, note how wonder- 
fully fresh and clean, how healthy, 
vigorous and full of life both hair and 
scalp feel. See how quickly unsightly 
scales and flakes are removed. 

Do not expect the overnight; mir- 
acles promised by remedies which have 
never been put to clinical test. Dan- 
druff is a germ disease and requires 
persistent treatment. Listerine’s 
marked curative properties are due to 
certain ingredients in a unique combi- 
nation shared by no other antiseptic. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo. 


x For many years an odd bottle-shaped germ, 
Pityrosporum, ovale, had been suspected of caus- 
ing dandruff. No bacteriologist, however, had 
been able to isolate it and keep it sufficiently 
alive for dandruff experiments. 
Where older men had failed, 
modern technicians succeeded. 
Pityrosporum ovale was not 
only isolated and kept alive, 
but produced dandruff, by inoc- 
ulation, in rabbits, guinea pigs, 
and man. From the dandruff 
thus artificially created, Pity- 
rosporum ovale was re-isolated 
and again, by inocu- 
lation, produced dan- 
druff. This sounds 
like a simple accom- 
plishment, but actu- 
ally it required years 
of application. 
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Once a day...for Dandruff 
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[| UNTIL SHE SMILED | 
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She evades close-ups...Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy her 
charm ... She ignored the warning of “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


hikes chance meeting—what it has 
done for thousands of girls. That first 
glance—what it has done to thousands of 
men. Even before a word is spoken—an 
opinion is formed, an impression made. 
And then—she smiles! What a triumph 
if that smile is lovely, winning, captivat- 
ing. But if it reveals dull teeth and dingy 
gums, how quickly the spell is broken— 
howswiftly the glamorous moment islost. 


NEVER NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


Play safe—protect your smile! If your tooth 
brush has flashed that warning tinge of 
“pink”—see your dentist. For “pink tooth 


brush” is a signal of distress from your 
gums. It may be the first sign of serious 
gum disorders—it is emphatically some- 
thing that should not be left to chance. 
Don’t take chances. You may not be in 
for serious trouble—but your dentist should 
decide. Usually, however, the verdict will 
be “just another case of lazy, under- 
worked gums—gums robbed of exercise 
by our present-day soft and fibreless 
foods.” They need more work, more stim- 
ulation—and as so many dentists frankly 
suggest—the stimulating help of Ipana 
and massage. For Ipana is a double-duty 
tooth paste that not only keeps teeth 


white and sparkling but, with massage, 
helps gums stay firm and healthier, Rub 
a little extra Ipana on your gums every 
time you brush your teeth. Circulation 
quickens.Gums become firmer. Your teeth 
sparkle with a whiter, brighter look. 
Change to Ipana and massage today 
—help safeguard yourself from troubles 
of the gums. Regular use of Ipana with 
massage will do much to keep your teeth 
brighter—your gums healthier. Keep your 
smile a winning smile—lovely, captivating! 


LISTEN TO “Town Hall Tonight,” starring Fred 
Allen. Every Wednesday, N.B.C. Red Net- 
work, 9 P. M., E. D.S. T. 


Try changing to new 
and brighter G-E bulbs 


© Dim LICHT breeds eyestrain, nervousness, 
headaches. It spoils your pleasure in reading, 
or in any other task calling for close seeing. 
Try this for quick relief: Put bright new Edison 
Mazpa lamps in all sockets! These are the 
lamps that Stay Brighter Longer. 

Don’t take chances with unknown brands. Al 
ways look for the trade-mark @. FREE! An 
interesting booklet about light and seeing... 
“Seeing Begins”. Just send a post card, or tear 
out this advertisement and mail it with your 
name and address to Dept. 166, General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


15° 


FOR 60 WATT ~~ 
SIZES AND 
SMALLER 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A child crossing the continent alone in charge of a Pull- 
man conductor and porter is not unusual. For parents 
have learned what the seasoned traveler knows—that 
Pullman is the safest transportation in the world, and 
the Pullman crew eminently trustworthy. Their com- 
petence, good character and individual responsibility 
are thoroughly established. Every Pullman traveler 
enjoys their courteous, efficient, considerate, unobtru- 
sive service. They are trained in the art of making 


6 
HANDLED WITH CARE 


BY PULLMAN 


you feel at ease, just as deliberately as the Pullman 
bed is made comfortable, the Pullman car made safe. 
Pullman cars are clean, quiet and restful. In the air- 
conditioned cars, it’s mild summertime the year 
around. Everyone can afford the enjoyment and safety 
of this dependable way to travel. It’s inexpensive, 
and available all over the nation and on various lines 
in Canada and Mexico. Ask your ticket agent for 
information or write The Pullman Company, Chicago. 


Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and the sure way to get there 


Directory of Schools and Camps 


Southern States—Boys 


SrA 


One of America’s most distinguished military 
academies for youths (10-20), located in 
Shenandoah Valley near noted health resorts. 
For more than 75 years graduates have made 
good scholastic records at colleges, universi- 
ties, West Point, Annapolis, R.O.T.C, Unit. 
Experienced faculty. C.E.E.B. center. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Liberal Courses for cadets not planning 


to enter college. Excellent equipment, 
laboratories, carpenter, machine shops, 


Swimming pool. Band. Junior School, 
separate building, own faculty. Catalog. 
Jol. Emory J. Middour, Supt., Box A-6, 
KABLE STATION, STAUNTON, VA. 


REENBRIE, 


TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP 


MILITARY 


SCHOOL 


126th YEAR- also SUMMER CAMP 


Prepares Boys to Achieve High Standing in College and Business 


Boys taught how to study by successful plan, . . Fully 
aceredited Lower School, High School, Post Graduate. 
« « Modern fireproof building . . all activities under one 
roof. , . Health conditions ideal owing to altitude of 2300 


r “Evidence” (success record) and Catalogue, address: COL. H. B. MOORE, BOX A, 


feet above sea level. . . Military given “highest rating” 
by Government. . . Prize winning band, rifle, publications 
and debating teams. . . Greenbrier Farms supply fresh 
vegetables and tested herd dairy products. .. All athletics. 


LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


MILITARY. Accredited. Pr ation for College and 
jovernment Academies. A parate Junior Sehool—spa- 
ion on adjacent campus. Boys taught to study 
C . 12 modern buildings. Every 

i Outdoor sports year 
Junior School $5 
ity 300. Early epplieation avbabis For catalog address, 


Col. H. A. Armstrong, Pres. 
Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


(EIEN HEIGHTS” 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 
CoLLEGE preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fac- 
ulty. Graduates in 42 colleges. All sports including rid- 


ing. Modern gym and swimming pool. 400 acres. 72nd 
year. Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box 1, 


CoL. T. J. RoLLER or Mas. C. S. ROLLER, JR. 


The Bullis School 


6 miles from The At Silver Spring, 
White House Md., Box A. 


Capt. W. F. BULLIS, Graduate 
Principal mp U.S. Naval Academy 


“NAVAL ACADEMY PREP” 
ANNAPOLIS ~ es WEST POINT 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for business. Accredited. 
National patronage. Superior faculty inspires boys to best 
effort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In healthful highlands. 
Moderate rates. Monthly payment optional. Est. 1874. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 113, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with aw 
under ideal clim 


èr home in Florida. Preparation for college 
tic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For booklet, address 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Plant built by U. 8. Government. Admission to colleges on 
certificate. Special Department preparing for Government 
Acade: R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
Athletic including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
Address: Department A, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


“Making me: 
and junior school 


ət money.” Accredited college preparatory 

thful Piedmont, C tharac ter-building 

stressed by ‘faculty. Business tra 

all sports. ate rate, Catalog. 
Col, A. H. Camden, Pres., Box A, Chatham, Va. 


Danville Military Institute 


Boys progress rapidly at Danville! Plenty of outdoor life—in- 
spiring military ca —supervised scow thin tosturdy Christian 
manhood. A d, select facult mall classes. Business 
course, All EBORE Moderate c alog. William M. 
Kemper, Headmaster, Box A: ‘Danville, Va. 


ACCREDITED military prepara- 
tory school in Georgia’s most his- 
toric location. Best advantages 
Distinguished alumni. 
g teachers. Junior col- 


lege. Junior school. Sports. 
59th year, Catalog. Opens 
Sept. 8. Commandant, Box G 


Eb bb bb bot 


Milledgeville, Ga. 
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Fishburne Military School 


Accredited preparation for all colleges, West Point, Annapolis, 
engineering schools, Business courses. 8 to 10 ina class, Friendly, 
able instructors. Cadet band and orchestra, Outdoor sports 

year ‘round, 3 hours to Washington. Visitors welcome, 58th yr. 
Catalog. Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box A-1, Waynesboro, Va, 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Accredited, 46th Year, 
methods, 


Prepares for college through 
buildings. 


Military. 
intensive study 
athletics. Reasonable rate, 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box A, Front Royal,Va. 


Fireproof Supervised 


Address 


Riverside 

Distinguished military prep ory school, Boys 10-20. Six 
months in Blue Ridge Mountains with winter session Holly- 
wood, Fla. Golf Course, swimming, tennis, o n sports, 
aviation, Catalog: 


Col. Sandy Beaver, Box A, Gainesville, Ga. 


The Bolles School 


Accredited—prepares forCollege Boards or Government Acade- 
mies. Sth to 12th Grades, Splendidly equipped fireproof 
buildings, ideally situated on St. Johns River. Year ‘round 
athletics. Military and Naval training. For catalog address 

Col. Roger A. Painter, Pres., Jacksonville, Fla. 


MILITARY 


‘SL JOH ACADEMY 


A STURDY BODY, an alert mind, and a depend- 
able character reward the boy who puts himself 
in harmony with St. John’s training. He will 
be under supervision of men who are devoting 
their lives to the work. They are familiar with 
all the problems that face the thoughtful parent. 
Write for catalog.667De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


ENTWORTH 


cee Academy and Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 
57th year. High 
regular college wor! 
scholastic standards. All sports; beauti- 
ful 50 acre campus. Indoor swimming 
pool, gym, stadium, Music, debating, dra- 
matics. Summer school. Famous Friendly 
Spirit. Write for Catalog. COL. S. SELLERS, 
767 Washington Place, LEXINGTON, MO. 


a MILITARY SCHOOL I- 


Junior College and High School 
94th year. Noted for successful development of 
boys mentally, Pelasses. H and morally. Fully 
accredited. Small classes. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Modern buildings. $200,000 gymna- 


sium, indoor swimming BN ‘Every a= pve 
for the boy. Marksmanship. 96 acres. 

Write today for catalog. Addres: 

Col. A. M. Hitch, Superintendent, 567 Fl 
Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


Howe School 


A clean mind in a sound body, Episcopal school effectively 
preparing boys for college. Individual guidance program, 


Sympathetic faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School, 55th 
year. Moderate rates. Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Supt. 
¢ log. 667 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Missouri Military Academy 

49 years. spires boy to best efforts by teaching How to Study. 
Fully R. O. T. C. Small classes. Prepares for col- 


lege or busines rate Junior sch on New, we equipped 
gymnasium. . Sum np for boys at Camp 
Mismilaca, S £ Write for c atalog. 

. M. M. A., 16-C St., Mexico, Mo. 
Western Military Academy 
Junior- or High School. Aceredited. Modern 
proof } eks, each housing small group and fac ulty fam 


Competiti hletics for all under unique plan, For e 
and “Group Plan of Athletics”, address 


Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box M-6, Alton, I. 


Pillsbury Academy 


nd for life. Modified m. 
Personal supervision, Superior instruction. 
All sports, gymnasium, swimming pool. Endowed. 
Junior School. 6lst year. Catalog. Milo B. Price, Ph. D., 
Headmaster, Box 467, Owatonna, Minn. 


Onarga Military School 


Accredited. Trains for Character. 5 modern buildings. 85 miles 
south of Chieago. 5th grade through High School. Also 
Business. Endowed. Payments permitted. Catalog:— 


Col. J. A. Bittinger, Supt., Dept. A, Onarga, Ill. 


boys for college 


Shenandoah Valley Academy 


152 years old. Notabl 
high rank boys and p 


tholastic record through careful choice 
sonal work by trained tea 
coaching courses for West Point and Annapoli: tive busi- 
ness courses, Military, Gym, swimming pool, Separate Junior 
school. Catalog. B.D. Tillett, Supt., Box A, Winchester, Va. 


Central States—Boys 


Fork Union Military Academy 


Highest rating. Small classes. Accredited. R.O.T.C, Super- 
vised study. Prepares for College or business. Highest stand- 
ards. Junior school for small boys. Housemother. All athletics. 
Swimming. Catalog. 


Dr, J. J. Wicker, Box A, Fork Union, Va. 
MILITARY 


8 FLORIDA Xckbemy 


Individual development the keynote of our 


training. Accredited college preparatory 


College Entrance Examination 


center 
R.O. T.C. Unit. Separate Junior Department 
Rate $950. For catalog, address Registrar 


St. Petersburg. Florida 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


For superior boys preparing for college. 
ards, Selective admissions, char 
Sports for every boy. Individual guidan r Chicago's 
cultural advantages, R. O. T. C, 64th year o. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 467, Morgan Park, Ill. 


ademic stand- 
s required, 


Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Educates the Whole Boy. Prepares for 
all colleges. Junior College work. 414 graduates in 120 colleges. 
Every boy benefits from individual guidance. 1000 re cam- 
pus. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Band. Moderate 
cost. Catalog. 62 Pershing Lane, Culver, Indiana. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Certifies to colleges. 


Lower school for younger boys. New 
athletic field in heart of wooded estate, Address 


Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box A, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


Physical Education 


Sargent College 


of Physical Education—Physical Therapy, of Boston Uni- 
versity. 56th yr. 4 years high school required, 4-year course 
leads to B.S. in Physical Education, Unusual camp instruction, 
Catalog. Ernst Hermann, Dean, 40 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Special Schools 
Stammerers Advisory Guild 


deciding, let us d you our free helpful leaflet Speech” and 
Guild list of eth , dependable schools which correct all speech 
‘ts, Most advanced methods, Personal individual instruc- 
tion, Write today. No obligation. Stammerers Advisory 
Guild, 1231 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


Stammer- 
ers before 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for ‘6 years—since 1901, Endorsed 
by physicians Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. Noobligation, Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 467, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Southern States—Girls 


Separate tours for boys—girls. Western 
tour shown on map. Eastern includes 
New Orleans, Smoky Mountains, 
Washington, New York, Old New 
„e= j= England, Canada, Niagara Falls. 7th 
E7 year. Prominent educators. All sports. 


Tours leave your vicinity in June. 
Greater University of Tours, Dept. XX1, 815 W. 58th Ter., 


7 weeks. All expense $195.00. Catalogue. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Camps—Boys 


Admiral Farragut Summer Camp 


Seamanship, 


Nautical camp for boys, near Barnegat Bay. 


sailing, cruises, land sports. Modern building. 72 miles from 
N. Y.C. Rate includes uniform, Tutoring available. Winter 
School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.), 
Supt. Catalog. Box 21, Toms River, N. J. 


on Lake Maxin- 

Culver Summer Schools gn hake Maxin 

a boy’s ideal vacation at moderate costs. All land and water 

sports. Emphasis on correct posture, courtesy, initiative and 

character building. Optional tutoring.. Naval or Cavalry (Boys 
14-19); Woodcraft E 14). Specify catalog desired. 

Lake Shore Lane, Culver, Indiana 


Boys 5-18. Mountain 
Camp Susquehanna Gex, on Private Lake 
New a Pa. 19th n, Unlimited Rid complete 
course in Horsemanship is included in fee. Other interesting 
land and water activities. Personal development is para- 
mount, Illustrated catalog on request. 
Robert T. Smith, 316 West 95th Street, New York City 


Middle Atlantic States—Boys 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Graduates in 50 colleges, Individual attention, Experienced 
faculty. College Preparatory, Business and General Courses, 
Also Junior School. Accredited. Home-like environment, 
Sports for all. Near Trenton. Founded 1885, Write Registrar 
for catalog. Box 16, Bordentown, N. 


Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally, How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business, Character building supreme. 
Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box 10, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school, 
Excellent records in many colleges. Personal attention to the 
needs of each boy, Varied athletic program, Modern equip- 
ment. Junior department. For catalogue address 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box A, Lancaster, Pa. 


Convenient to N. Y. and Phila. Accred- 
ited. Classes average 8. Boys really 
learn how tostudy. 92% of last year’s graduates in 21 colleges. 
Unusual library. Wide variety of sports; golf, hunting. 
Excellent Junior School. Accredited Summer School. 45th 
year. Moderato rate, no extras, Catalog. 

. Tobias, M. A., Box 667, Pennsburg, Pa. 
Peddie 


as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150acres, 15 modern 
buildings, Junior school. All sports for all. School golf course, 
Summer session, 72nd year. Write for catalog. Wilbour E. 
Saunders, Headmaster, Box 6-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 
Kiski Healthfully located in Allegheny foothills, this well- 

established preparatory school attracts discriminat- 
ing patronage. Sympathetic teacher-student relationship. 
Graduates succeed in leading colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, pool, gym. Individual courses of study 


for boys, 10 to 21. Catalog. H. MacColl, Pres., 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 56, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


A preparatory school with College Board Examination stand- 
ards of trainirfg for all students. Boys carefully selected for 
admission, Ages 12 to 20, New, modern buildings and equip- 
ment. All sports, golf, archery, Infantry and Cavalry 
R. O. T. C., Band, Catalog: Box C6, Wayne, Pa 


Perkiomen 


Specializes in preparing boys for college. 281 grad- 
uates in last five years have entered such colleges 


For young women, 
Junior College and four 
In the Alleghenies near 
Dramatic Art, Secretarial. 
Modern fireproof dormi- 
Thompson, 


Greenbrier College 


year preparatory. Founded 1812. 
White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, 
Recreational and Social Activities. 
tory. For cotelogue.. address French, W 
D.D., Pres., Dept. A, Lewisburg, W 


SOUTHERN 


A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenery, Home life that of fine old Southern 
family. Music, Art, Expression, Dra- 
matic Art. Home Economics. Social Train- 


and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Blackstone College Borgii and young 


women, 2 yrs. College, 
4 yrs. High School. Diplomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics, 


Secretarial, Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J. Paul Glick, Pres., Box A, Blackstone, Va. 


SEMINA ARY] 


ing, Physical Educatio: Library Science, 
Journalism, and Secre 1 Courses. 

The school is noted for its mental and physical 
health, All Sports. Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor 
sunlight swimming pool, 320 ft. veranda. 
Mountain water, Tist year. Catalog. Address 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Éo 00, 
Buena Vista, Virginia. 


New England States—Girls 


Howard Seminary for Girls 


Near Boston, 62nd year. Accredited college preparation. Indi- 
vidual attention, Intensive review. General courses. Junior 
College. Home economics, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, 
Allsports. Moderate rates. Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D. (Yale), 
Pres., Box 15, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Lasell Junior College 


For young women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses 
for High School graduates. Academic, Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Merchandising, Art, Music, College Preparatory, 
Sports. Catalog. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Pres., 1 
Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Vocational and Professional 


Leama SOUND RECORDING 
TALKING PICTURE PROJECTION 
TELEVISION-RADIO 


Master training courses qualify you for good jobs. Practical, easy 
to learn, Newest equipment. 30,000 graduate: rn room and 
board while learning. Coach R. R. fare allowed to L. A. Write 
for PREE BOOK. “Address Dept, AMI. 4000 S, Figueroa St 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS -Gs Angels 


Southern States—Girls 


Saint Mary's School and Junior 


Episcopal. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 


Col lege Three years high school, two years standard 
college. Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. 
All sports. Mrs, Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. Catalogue: 
A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. A., Raleigh, N 
In AN atmosphere of culture and gracious iniae | 
this accredited junior college and high school d 
yelops the best in each girl. Conservatory of Music } 
with instructors of wide repute. School of The 
Dance, with diploma. Art, literature, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, secretaryship. Beautiful 
A 


buildings, Pool, All sports. Stable of gaited saddle 
horses. Catalog. Write Henriette R. Br Be Reg- 
istrar, Ward-Belmont, Box 104, Nashvill Tenn. 


PO nan ce 


Middle Atlantic States—Girls 


Penn Hall Jr. College for Women 


2 year College and 4 year High School. Accredited. Music, 
Commercial Art, Drama, Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume 
Design, Journalism, Secretarial. New Buildings. Connecting 
baths. Riding. Social lifi Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog: F.S. Magill, LL. D., Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Edgewood Park 


For young women, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. College pre- 
paratory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, secre- 
tarial science, medical asst. home ec., speech arts, 
journalism, All sports—riding. Pool, lake, golf course. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. Box A, Briarcliff Manor, N. 


Teacher Training 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School Training. Located i 
Central Chicago. 


y 


Accredited. 42nd year, 2, 3 & 4 yr. courses. 


Degree. Write for free catalog. 
Registrar, Box 28, 410 S 


higan Avenue, Chicago 


(4 years). 


Yraduates assisted to positior 
special courses begin June 28 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, 
Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation, B. E. 
Also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
program of physical development. 


MISS EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 


Colleges and Universities 


Lindenwood COLLEGE 


Confers A.B., B.S. and B.M. Degrees. Outstanding col- 
lege for women, preparing for leadership in civic and 
social life through modernized curriculum. Also 2-year 
Junior College. A degree. Vocational courses: journal 
education, 


ism, teacher training, secretaryship, physical 
speech, etc. Music, art. Modern buildings on 138 acres, 
near St. Louis, 111th year, Write for catalog. 


All sports, 
hL ROEMER; D.D., Pri 


Central States—Girls 


Ferry Hall 


Thorough High School and Junior College training amid beauti- 
ful surroundings, Accredited, On Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
Chicago's advantages. General courses. Music, art, dramatics, 
Home economics, Riding. Not for profit, 69th year. Catalog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 8, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Monticello College 


Accredited Junior College with preparatory school. Sound 
liberal academic and social training. Music, art, the dance, 
riding, swimming. Distinguished faculty. Limited enrollment, 
100 years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 
George I. Rohrbough, Pres., Box M, Godfrey, Ill. 


Co-Educational 


Williamsport Dickinson 


Accredited two-year Junior College and four-year preparation 
for College Boards.. Co-educational. Liberal Arts, Music, Art, 
Secretarial, Dramatic Sports for all, Substantial endow- 
ment, low rates. 88th year. Write 

John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box A, Williamsport, Pa. 


Teacher Tr 


ning 


kindergarten and elementary grades, 
Degree conferred 
Excellent dormitory facilities. Sound 


Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 


6-weeks intensive summer session begins June 18. 2-weeks 
and July 12. For information write 
Box 77-G, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE 
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Speech and Dramatie Arts : 


| AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 


\ 


Alviene School of the Theatre 


(43rd year) Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 
Comedy, Opera, Personal Development, Culture. Stock 
Theatre Training appearances while learning. For catalog write 

Sec'y Ely, 66 West 85 St., New York 


The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE JULY 12—AUGUST 20 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 266, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


I 


Practical Training. Students play 
Screen School Prove! Telsieg erie bac 
casting directors. Tests for movies secured. Chance to act in 
“Theatre Stock Co.” Our graduates on stage, screen. Write 
for Free Booklet “A-5” ‘“Wanted—Good Actors.” “New 
York's Oldest Screen School.” Harrison Lewis Screen 
& Stage School, Steinway Hall, New York, N. 


Vocational and Professional 


Business 


Complete, tested training in Gas and Diesel Engineer- 
ing qualifies you for good Jobs. You learn on finest and 
latest equipment available in America. The only 
school offering ALL essential training in both Diesel and 
Gas engine work. Easy to learn. No dummy equipment. 


EARN ROOM & BOARD WHILE LEARNING 


We assist you to get part-time job. Coach R.R. fare 
allowed to L.A. This service only for residents of U.S. 


Write for Free Catalog. State Age. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Dept. 6-AMA, 4000 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


From Office-Worke 
o a Well-Paid 
M Hotel Position 


ai Sead 
Agnes Edwards, Office 
Worker, Without Experi- 
ence, Becomes Executive 
of Apartment Hotel 


“6 words—‘Please send me your 
Free booklet’—meant the differ- 
ence between success and failure 
to me. I was a good stenographer 
—but thoroughly dissatisfied with 
my salary and opportunities. Then 
I saw the Lewis Schools’ adver- 
tisement, ‘Hotels Call for Trained 
Men and Women,’ and sent for 
their FREE book. Here was everything I wanted—fascinating, 
work, good pay, splendid opportunities, and I enrolled. Now 
I am Housekeeper of this Apartment Hotel. I owe my success 
to Lewis Training.” 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and women 
in hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. Hundreds of 
our graduates now making good as Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Stewards, Housekeepers, Hostesses and 55 other 
different types of well-paid positions. Living often included. 
Previous experience proved unnecessary. Lewis graduates, 


both young and mature, winning success. Good grade school 


education, plus Lewis Train- 
ing, qualifies you. Registra- 
tion FREE of extra cost in 
Lewis National Placement 
Service, which covers 
country thru special 
arrangement with the more 
than 23,000 Western Union 
offices. Write your name 
and address in margin, and 


mail this ad TODAY for The Lewis Schools— 
Free Book, which tells how The Original and Only 
to qualify for a well-paid Hotel Training School 
position. of its Kind in the World. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Div. RPH-1456, Washington, D. C. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


ENGINEERING 


B. S. Degree in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; 
Administration and Accounting. 
World famous for technical two-year courses. 
Also short diploma courses in Surveying (36 
weeks), Drafting, (36 weeks). Non-essentials 
eliminated. Tuition and living costs low. 


DEGREE JN 2 YEARS 


For ambitious, earnest students. Those who 
lack high school training may make up 
required work. Students from all parts of the 
world. 54th year. Graduates successful. 
Enter June, September. January, March. 
Write for catalog. 167 College Ave., 
Angola, Ind. 


ho pass test ac- 
cribing courses. 
sTITUT £ 
EVISION IN As 
er Te BosTON, M . 

MASSAS 108 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. i. 
REGISTRAR, 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 


{i > LMINES 


NE of the Nation's outstanding mining schools... 

4-year courses in ing, Metallurgical and Petroleum 

Engineering, and Mining and Petroleum Geology... 
Practical instruction; small classes; fine equipment; strong 
faculty...Splendid climate year ‘round... All expenses 
unusually low... Send for Catalog No. 12. 


E. M. WATSON, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, N. M. 


12 Weeks Training 
AYMENT PLAN 


ELECTRICAL SCHOO . A7- 
B00 South Pauna street o o o n Chicago, Minois 


Indiana Technical College 


Two-year B.S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, C; 
Chem., Mechanical, Mech. Drafting, Radio and Television. 
Aeronautical, No extras for prep. or review. Earn board. 
Low rate. Enter March, June, Sept., Dec. Catalog. 

227 East Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute 


Aviation Career. Complete Aero Engineering or Master 
Mechanics training in heart of the industry. Graduates obtain- 
ing immediate employment. No flying. Aviation's foremost and 
oldest school, Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, 
Glendale, Los Angeles, Cal., Dept. AM-6. 


Chicago Tech. College Ristu 
Electricity —Radio— Air-Conditioning, Ac- 
1, 2 and 3 yr. courses. B.S, Degree; short 


Drafting— 


Architecture: 
credited. 34th yr. 
courses. Enter any time. Part time employment opportunities. 
Graduateseverywhere. Free 80-page ‘Blue Book.” Dept. G-60, 
Chicago Tech. Bldg., 118 East 26th Street, Chicago 


New Developments In 


ELES neer AL 


or 


. « » Offer exceptional opportunities young 
men. Condensed ONE YEAR COURSE quali- 
fles graduates for wide variety of technical posi- 
tions, 465th year. CATALOG ON REQUEST! 
BLIS ELECTRICAL 
wy SCHOOL 
226 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


and § 


reta! 


A SELECT SCHOOL 6 


A Business Schoo! with University Atmosphere requiring high school 
graduation and character references from every student. Owned by 
educators of national prominence. You can choose between the cul- 
tural ond social advantages of Washington or New York City. Secre- 
tarial training of college grade. Extraordinary employment service. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
247 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK, N.Y, FOR 

239 NAT'L PRESS BLDG. 

WASHINGTON, Dice C/ECRETARIES 


He WED EBS ouc 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
iness executives, expert accountants, 
ee aioe secretaries, ameiont cesta, teeth: 
es. Journi y e 
2. berm ats, Sororities. Placement. 73rd 
year, Catalog. Secretary, Trenton, N. J. 


Benjamin Franklin University 


Accountancy and Business Administration. 2-year day or 
3-year evening courses lead to approved degrees. Hours permit 
part or full time employment. 1637 students from 47 states. 
For 31st Year Book apply Benjamin Franklin University, 
304-11 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ns B. S. Degree in Busi- 
Tri-State College ius "administration and 
Accounting in 2 years. Men and women. Courses funda- 


igned for those who aspire to executive 
m. Low living costs. Also Engineering 
Write for catalog. 

167 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Art 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches, Not operated for profit, 
58th yr. Low tuition. Summer Session June 28—August 6, 
Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. A. M., The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


American Academy of Art 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of international 
reputation. Individual instruction. Summer Session begins 
June 28. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, Dept. 367, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Layton School of Art 


Painting, Illustration, Sculptu 
Interior and Costume Design; 
exhibitions. 18th year, Non-profit 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vocational and Prof: 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE— 


PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL 


mental, practical, di 
positions. Low tuiti 
Courses. 54th year. 


Advertising, Industrial, 
er Training. Frequent 
Loderate tuition. Catalog. 
37 Layton Art 


nal 


Offers you college education majoring in aviation. 
Four 96-week courses lead to B., S. degrees in Professional 
Flight, Aviation Operations, Aviation Mechanics, Aero- 
nautical Engineering. 100 acre airport. 14 buildin 33 in 
faculty. 254enrolled. 5,800,000 miles flight training. 1548 
planes, 523 engines repaired and rebuilt in shops. Graduates 
with all leading aviation companies. Dormitories, dining 
hall on field. Summer term July 5th, Catalog. Write 


10th YEAR BRRRS AII 


Dept. A-6 i 
KS Alk COLLEGE, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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It’s a Snap! 


HEN you need an extra $5.00 or 

$10.00 to carry out some fond plan 

—perhaps for a new hat, a pair of 
shoes or to pay a bill—it’s a snap to earn 
it in a few hours in our Pin Money Club, 
a money-making department for girl and 
women readers of this great magazine. 


Our free booklet, “An Adventure in Dol- 
lars and Cents,” will tell you how. It has 
started hundreds of girls and women to 
become successful money-earners. A Cali- 
fornia member writes, ‘‘I am proud of my 
first two weeks—I earned $17.20.” 


Do join us! Send a card or a letter, 
today, to Margaret Clarke, Secretary, Pin 
Money Club, The American Magazine, 
Department C, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York. 
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STEEL 
TWO STEEL PANELS} ROOF RAILS 
WELDED TO FORM 


CENTER PILLAR 


STEEL BODY 


4 A 
STEEL COWL 
AND DASH 


7 as) 

Woon: j 

pi] 
Despite the difference in generations, the lady in armor and this modern —\ SS 
miss have much in common e And you can see the reason for that in the ee enon panes 
car that stands in the foreground — a new General Motors car with a mmi 
new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher e In this glorified steel body, 
the modern lady rides even more proudly secure e Overhead, there 
is the seamless steel Turret Top, underfoot, a solid steel floor — and on every side, steel panels, steel pillars, steel 
reinforcements — all fused into one luxuriously substantial solid steel unit e What a sweeping advance this new 
Unisteel construction has made over the steel body of the past! Gone completely is any tendency toward 
tinniness. All its steel panels are now insulated against noise, heat and cold. Even visibility is greatly improved 
e See it, and you'll say the new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher 
is the automotive star of 1937. Only General Motors cars have it. 


SS 


The inside story of Unisteel construction 


THE UNISTEEL TURRET TOP BODY BY 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET » PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE » BUICK* 
*On the most popular models 


LA SALLE . CADILLAC* 


l; 


As daughter of an army officer, I have 
lived all over the world. And everywhere I 
have found Camay always kept my skin 
lovely and glowing with an April freshness. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Norma Yarborough 
(Mrs. William P. Yarborough) 


Topeka, Kan., March 1, 1937 


* * * 


WORDS made a shining arch above 
the aisle when this starry-eyed lady 
became the bride of her childhood 
sweetheart, Lt. Yarborough. Many a 
pulse must have leapt at sight of this 
lovely girl in white lace, with her gold- 
brown hair, her flower-like complexion 
—one that is guarded always by Camay. 


“In foreign countries,” she says, “as 
well as here at home, Camay has been 
my complexion’s truest friend.” 
What a gallant tribute this charming 
bride pays to Camay. But a well-de- 
served tribute, you too will admit— 
when you use Camay. For Camay has 
a truly luxurious lather—a lather deli- 
cately perfumed—a lather so thorough, 
so searching. Its millions of active lit- 
tle bubbles cleanse down to the very 
pores—leaving your skin perfectly 
clean and refreshed. You'll soon notice 
how Camay’s daily use brings a new 
radiance to your complexion—how 
much softer and smoother it becomes. 


Camay is so mild! Actual tests in lab- 


oratories and on women’s skin show 
Camay is definitely, provably milder 
than all other leading beauty soaps. 
Start now to have a smooth, clear 
skin—a glamorous Camay complexion. 
Order half a dozen cakes of Camay to- 
day. The price is very low, indeed! 
Camay is called Calay in Canada. 


Trade Mark Reg, 
U.S, Pat, Oif. 
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Tony Andrews shuddered and looked 
on death... while the whirling blizzard 


governed a criminal a trail 


sx THE wind blew harder and Tony 
2D looked out of the window with a 
feeling of apprehension. It was not a 
natural emotion to him. He watched 
battalions of snow charge at the chrome- 
steel gargoyle mounted outside his sky- 
scraper apartment. The metal animal 
bit back at the storm—and the battal- 
ions whirled on. It was uncanny, Tony 
thought. Uncanny, because, less than a 


week ago, he had been wearing a pith 
helmet to protect himself from drench- 
ing sunshine in South America. 


A DOOR opened and he spun around. 
There was a fire burning in the grate 
and the opening at the door drove ashes 
from the hearth. 
It was Tony’s Filipino boy. He said, 
“Good evening, Mr. Andrews.” 


Tony nodded. He had had Pedro for 
three years—ever since the senior part- 
ner in his firm, David Cole, had come to 
him and said, “l want you to take my 
Filipino off my hands. He’s a fine fellow 
and a superb cook, as you very well 
know, but I can’t seem to get along with 
him. We’ve had two or three furious 
battles.” 

Pedro walked to the fire and held out 
his hands. His brown skin was tinged 
with blue and he was shivering. Snow 
still clung to his overcoat. 

Tony wondered whether the fact that 
David Cole had fought with the Filipino 
boy explained in part why he and Cole 
had argued so feverishly that afternoon. 
Maybe Cole was at bottom an irascible 
and an unreasonable man. 

Pedro took a newspaper from his coat 


pocket. “Your name in my paper 
three times.” He walked across the 
room and Tony mechanically ac- 
cepted the tabloid. “Page seven, 
page eighteen, page twenty-six. 
Marked in blue pencil.” 

Tony read. First, Cavalier’s 
column. “Tony Andrews, popular 
bachelor-at-large, brought the third 
prettiest girl in New York to the 
fights last night. . . .” 

On page eighteen there was a pic- 
ture of the Squadron M Polo Team, 
which, according to the caption, 
was to “defend its laurels on Janu- 
ary 14th.” Tony squinted at his 
likeness—as does every man of 
thirty-eight—to see if he had lost 
anything in the last ten years. He 
saw there a broad-shouldered, level- 
eyed man, with a lot of curly hair. 
Then he turned to the third mention 
of his name, which had been ringed 
in pencil by Pedro. It was a digni- 
fied financial advertisement: ‘Cole, 
Boyd & Andrews—Bonds.” 

That wasn’t what he had been ex- 
pecting; he looked farther, and 
finally said to Pedro, “I’m men- 
tioned four times. I made a speech 
at the Advertising Association to- 
day.” He began to read aloud, with 
irony in his voice: ‘“‘ Anthony An- 
drews, just returned from South 
America, stressed again his well- 
known thesis that a majority of the 
best brains in America go into busi- 
ness. “Business creates the wealth 
which gives the scientist his labora- 
tory and the musician his concert 
hall,” he said.’ Tony threw the 
newspaper into a chair. ‘That’s 
what I said, Pedro. Business men 
are brainy. And I haven’t got 
brains enough to run my own busi- 
ness!” 


"THE doorbell rang. 

Pedro answered it. Leslie Boyd 
was welcomed into the apartment 
by another puff of ashes and the 
scream of wind through the teeth of 
the gargoyle. The remaining part- 
ner in the firm of Cole, Boyd & 
Andrews was diminutive, electrical, 
and debonair. He was five feet two 
and he weighed less than one hun- 
dred pounds. His eyes were danc- 
ing and gray-green; his smile was 
quick and human. He was one of those 
rare undersized men who are obviously 
neither-a martinet nor a self-adjudged 
Napoleon. His suit was eloquently 
tailored; an emerald glittered in his tie 
and two more on his fingers. He had a 
passion for emeralds, and in his safe- 
deposit box was a world-famous collec- 
tion of them. 

The ashes from the hearth settled on 
the carpet. The wind stopped moaning 
and the snow fell evenly. Pedro went 


for highballs. Leslie Boyd quit smiling 
when he sat down. “I came over here, 
Tony, in spite of this blizzard—” 

“to tell me,” Tony interrupted, 
“that I’m a fool to keep on fighting with 
Dave Cole.” 

Pedro brought the drinks and Tony 
dismissed him for the night. 

Les waited till the Filipino was gone 
and then shook his head. “Not exactly. 
You’ve been to South America. You 
know the situation. I’m ready to admit 


that it’s quite possible that Señor 
Alavo’s mines don’t warrant the issue. 
I’m perfectly willing to admit that if we 
sell ten million dollars’ worth of bonds 
to our customers and they go blooey, it 
won’t help our reputation as a firm. But 
you know Dave’s temperament! You’ve 
had hundreds of fights with him! He 
likes to be unreasonable for a while and 
then have the pleasure of giving in and 
making everybody feel that he is doing a 
favor. If you had just shut up this after- 


noon instead of storming all over the 
office like a frustrated gangster, he would 
have come around all right.” 

Tony’s nod was a calm agreement. “I 
know it. Dave’s just a little bit old- 
womanish. But, after all, I’d been on 
the grounds and I knew what I was talk- 
ing about and he didn’t. Les, I’ve half 
a notion to resign. More than half.” 

Boyd smiled again—unhappily. 
“Damn it, Tony, you know perfectly 
well that you'll cool off. Dave’s an 


older brother to you. We three guys 
have been through a lot together and 
I’m not going to see you and Dave rais- 
ing hell with each other. If I can’t 
persuade you to let Dave have his head 
—even if it means we do have to take 
and sell a bunch of bum bonds—I’m go- 
ing over to Dave’s house and go to work 
on him. I think Dave would come to his 
senses if you let him alone, but if you 
fight with him he’ll stand you off all 
winter. How about it? Tell him tomor- 


The lieutenant wasted no more 
time. He pulled out a gun 
and handcuffs. . . . “Walk,” 
he said. “And walk fast” 
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row morning that you made up your 
mind that the final decision is up to 
him. Tell him—” 

Tony shook his head. He was as 
stubborn as Dave, he thought. But 
he was right. He knew he was right. 
“Im sorry, Les, but I’ve decided 
to make an issue out of this. Either 
old Dave quits acting like a czar 
or I leave the firm.” 

Les sighed, and lighted a ciga- 
rette. “The two best friends I have 
in the world are you and Dave, and 
I’m prepared to go to any lengths 
to keep you two birds from acting 
like bulldogs. I have prepared, in 
fact.” He stood up. “But I guess 
I’m starting from the wrong end, 
hunh?” His eyes twinkled. “PI 
go down and talk to Dave, if I have 
to hire a snowplow to get there.” 

Tony didn’t say anything. 


Les paused at the door. “No 
hard feelings?” 
Tony shook his head. “None. 


I’m awfully sorry, Les. I hate to 
hurt you, but I still insist that I 
have to maintain my attitude.” 

- Boyd chuckled. “O. K., Tony. 
I’ll go down and see Dave. Good 
night.” i 

“Good night.” Tony could hear 
Les whistling as he waited for the 
elevator. 

But Tony’s mood had not been 
shaken. He sat down in front of the 
fire and for a long time he did not 
move. 


WHEN the telephone rang he 
swept back his right arm to 
take it up. “Hello?” 

. “Hello.” It was Les’s voice and 
he sounded excited. “Listen, Tony! 
You’ve got. to get right down to 
Dave’s apartment!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Somebody’s murdered him!’ 

“Be right there!” 

Tony slammed down the telephone 
and started for his hat and coat. He put 
them on and grabbed his doorknob, and 
only then halted. Perhaps he should call 
the police—or Jack Raymond—the 
firm’s lawyer. But Les would have done 
that. The thing to do was to get there, 
and get there fast. ... 

David Cole lived on the top floor of a 
converted house (Continued on page 140) 
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BY 
WILLIAM SEABROOK 


A NAVIGATOR named 
~ } Colombo, of course, was the 
first Italian-American. Hence, 
Hail Columbia, Happy Land! Another 
one—Amerigo Vespucci—gave us the 
name of our nation, and incidentally of 
this magazine. Our flags bear a strange 
resemblance to an Italian barber pole 
immortal among the stars, while Italian 
colors and patterns are woven into our 
terrestrial map like brilliantly dyed 
threads in a gigantic rug—long railway 
lines and highways built by Italian gang 
labor, through cities where concentrated 
Italian-American populations make 
bright and swirling spots. 

Following these bright threads across 
the country, I found that the areas where 
Italian-Americans are thickest are: New 
York,where Fiorello LaGuardia is mayor; 
Chicago, and the big cities on the lower 
border of the Great Lakes; an orange- 
growing region around Tampa, Florida; 
California, where I visited Italian-Amer- 
ican Angelo J. Rossi, mayor of San 
Francisco, where Al Capone languishes 
in Alcatraz prison, where half a million 
Italian-Americans make California wine, 
and where they made me feel, by their 
colorful hospitality, that I was back in 
sunny Italy. 

At first | wondered why the color they 
have contributed to our Melting Pot is 
so bright and noticeable; for, after all, 
the whole 3 to 5 million of them are only 
a comparatively small proportion of our 
total population of more than 125,000,- 
000. But, after playing with them and 
talking with them and thinking about 
them for a couple of months, the answer 
seems simple and obvious: 

Their biggest contribution, apart from 
building and construction (whether they 
like it or not), has really been in cook- 


E 


ing, food, wine, and music, from hand 
organs and monkeys to grand opera— 
contributions to the art of living and to 
the gaiety of life. They have given us 
spaghetti, broccoli, garlic, “red ink,” 
a hundred sauces, street music—and 
organized crime. 

When most of us think of Italian- 
Americans, we first think of Tony the 
bootblack or Joe the barber—unless we 
are hungry and feel like eating ravioli. 
I wasn’t hungry, so the first Italian- 
American I looked up was precisely Tony. 

This particular Tony began shining 
shoes when he was a kid in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Still a shoeshine man, he has 
prospered, so that now he is a friend of 
singers and bankers, proprietor of shoe- 
shine concessions in big New York office 
buildings. I had him to lunch, and he 
told me about the general shoeshine set- 
up in New York. 

The Italians practically dominate it. 
About 20,000 Italian-American boys 
and men are shining shoes or running 
shoeshine stands, taking in $400,000 a 
week, or $20,800,000 a year, in nickels 
and dimes. Before the depression two 
shoeshine kings, employing 50 to 100 
boys in a building, took profits up to 
$20,000 a year and more. Nowadays, if 
a big proprietor clears $6,000 to $7,000 
a year, he thinks he is doing well. 


“TELL me about yourself, Tony,” I 
begged; and he said: 

“I began back in 1901, when I was 
a kid, with a capital of $1.95, and this , 
is how I invested it: I made my own 
box, but the nails and iron footrest cost 
me 30 cents; two brushes cost me 50 
cents each; a dauber, 15 cents; polish, 
black and tan in bottles and tin-boxes, 
50 cents. I worked on the streets and in 
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parks. I was paid 5 cents for a ‘shine,’ 
and 10 cents for a ‘polish? You know ` 
the difference? Well, a shine is just a 
shine, but a polish was a ceremonial in 
those days. You snapped a long cloth, 
made it crack like a whip.” 

In those days a grocery boy made only 
about $2 a week, but kids like Tony 
made $4 or $5, with tips, shining shoes. 
He worked for two years in the streets, 
and then threw his box away and went 
to work for Tony Lauria and Tony Asti, 
who were shoeshine kings. Soon he 
made $6 or $7 a week, with tips that 
might add $3 or $4. Then he got a con- 
cession in a building and began hiring 

ple. 

“And here I am,” he said. “A good 
boy can now make $20 or $25 a week, 
including his tips, and many of the boys 
I now employ make that much.” 


I" WAS through my friend, Joseph 

Policastro, that I was able to study 
the barbers. Joe is widely known in New 
York Italian circles. He introduced me 
to Giuseppe Susca, president of the 
Barbers’ Benevolent Society. “By the 
way,” he said, “the Annual Barbers’ 
Ball is going to be next week in the 71st 
Regiment Armory, and Pd like to take ` 
you.” 

He took me to. see Mr. Susca, an 
elderly, cultured man controlling a chain 
of barbershops. We sat under the plate- 
glass mirrors near a red-haired manicure 
girl, who sometimes cut into the con- 
versation. Mr. Susca told me there are 
about 20,000 Italian barbers in New 
York and about 70,000 in the United 
States; that 85 per cent of all barbers in 
the country are Italian. There are 
14,000 shops in Greater New York, do- 
ing a business (Continued on page 97) 
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WHEN Tony saw him coming 

down the gangplank of the little 
steamer she felt a sudden rush of panic. 
As if, she thought, she had not waited 
for this moment for almost two years. 
As if she were afraid of Bill Andrews, 
who had swum and sailed and fished 
with her and her cousins at Sandslip 
every summer but one since she could 
remember, and whom she had adored 
since she was fifteen. But when he 
strode across the wet planks of the dock, 


bareheaded, his dark hair crisp in the 
rain, his eyes searching the handful of 
people who were meeting the boat, she 
wanted desperately to turn and rush 
away, to hide behind a pile of packing 
cases inthe dank old shed that was 
Sandslip’s dockhouse. She braced her- 
self, for her knees began to shake and 
her heart to pound. Then he saw her, 
and his brown face lighted. He came to 
her swiftly and dropped his bag. He was 
holding her hands so tightly that it hurt. 


But all he said was: “Hello, Tony.” 

And they stood for a moment in the 
rain, looking at each other. 

He had changed; his face was thinner 
and there were lines around his eyes. 
But the eyes, themselves, were still as 
bright, as startlingly light in his tanned 
face, as ever. His mouth was older and a 
little grim, as if he had seen things in his 
voyage around the world that were 
harsh and ugly, as well as strange and 
colorful. Bill was only twenty-six, but 
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he might be at least ten years older. 

He looked at her intently; then he 
smiled, as if he were satisfied. “You’ve 
grown up, Tony. That’s funny. I’ve 
been thinking of you as a kid.” 

She laughed, blushing a little under 
his scrutiny. ‘“The car is over here, Bill. 
I thought we might go out to my house 
and have some tea.” 


“T’d like that,” Bill said. 

They did not talk as she drove away 
from the landing. Tony was trying to 
get her heartbeats back to normal and 
Bill was looking around—at the long 
street, arched with budding elms, the 
white houses, the lawns that were just 
turning green. “It’s spring,” he said. 
“T’d forgotten about spring.” 


BY 
SHIPMAN 


“That’s true,” said Tony. ‘There 
aren’t any seasons at sea, are there?” 

“No. Hot and not so hot in the 
tropics, cold and less cold in other places, 
and wet all the time. But spring in 
Connecticut—’’ He smiled. ‘Sandslip 
doesn’t change, does it?” 

“Not much,” said Tony. 

They reached the Green; turned to 


He had a sweetheart in only one port aves and that was closed to him 


Bill, scraping busily, and Tony, 
sketching, got to know each other 
very well. So well, that Tony, at 
least, never forgot... 


She sobbed as if she 
could never stop. 
Once again she was 
losing Bill to Helen 


the right at the post office and into South 
Street, where the houses were bigger and a 
little newer. At the far end, where the 
street divided, was a square house built of 
brick—the others were all white clap- 
boards—a big house surrounded by a high 
lilac hedge. Bill looked hard at it, and 
Tony stared straight ahead through the 
rain-spattered windshield. Then they were 
on the narrow road that led to Tony’s farm. 
It wasn’t a farm really; it was just a little 
old house and an orchard and a few fields 
that she had inherited from her great-aunt. 
She lived there all the year round; for, after 
making the amazing discovery that she 
could actually sell illustrations for chil- 
dren’s books, she had found that she could 
work just as well in Sandslip as in New 
York. 

They bumped along in silence. 

Then Bill half turned to look back at the 
brick house, partly hidden, now, in the rain. 
He said abruptly, ‘Is she—is Helen down 
here?” 

That was what Tony had been waiting 
for. “Yes,” she said. ‘‘Helen’s been here 
almost all winter.” 

She turned in at the white gate and drew 
up at the door of her little house. She did 
not look at Bill as she got out of the car and 
went quickly through the rain to open the 
door, and he did not speak. Her yellow 
kitten sidled out to greet them, rubbing 
himself against the white paneling. 

Bill slung his coat on the steep banisters 
and walked into the living-room. He 
looked around, and then his eyes met Tony’s 
and he smiled. ‘‘It’s just the same, only 
nicer. Do you paint a lot?” 

“Enough to buy coal, and milk for the 
kitten.” She slipped out of her polo coat. 
“Tea, or a drink, Bill?” 

“Tea,” said Bill. “With rum in it. I’ve 
got some in my suitcase.” He started for 
the door. 

“No; I’ve got some.” She smiled at him, 
feeling suddenly shy. “Sailors always 
drink rum, don’t they? Light the fire and 
I'll be right in.” 


LONE in the kitchen as she warmed the 
teapot, she spoke to herself sternly: 
“Don’t be an absolute fool. This is your 
moment, before he sees her. It’s all up to 
you. Make him happy and comfortable, 
and maybe—”’ . 

But she did not finish the thought, for 
there would be no maybe’s after Helen saw 
him. The fact that Helen wanted to see 
him was proof of that. Well, she wouldn’t 
think about it now. Resolutely she picked 
up the tray and walked into the living- 
room, where Bill was prowling around, 
looking at the framed drawings over the 
low bookcases. 

“You didn’t do these things,” he said. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“But they’re good! They’re just the 
kind of things kids would be wild about. 
Tony, I never knew—” 

She laughed, blushing. “It’s been nearly 
two years. Long enough for me to find out 


that I could do something. Clear off that 
table, will you, Bill, like an angel?” 
They sat drinking tea that was strong 


and aromatic with rum and eating cinna- 


mon toast. She did not mind his silence; she 
was content simply to have him here. It 
was the way she had hoped it would be, 
with Bill sitting across from her in the wing 
chair, with the rain pattering outside and 
the fire making small, cheerful noises. 

She must talk—quickly, against time. 
“Tell me about your trip, Bill.” 

“You don’t want a travelogue. Besides, 
I wrote you everything interesting.” 

“Post cards,” she said. “Post cards 
from Colon and the Marquesas and Tahiti 
and”’—she was counting on her fingers— 
“Samoa and Angkor—” 

“Did I do as well as that?” 

“Oh, yes! And three letters—one long 
one from Sydney, when you were laid up for 
repairs. You told me all the facts, Bill— 
physical things like waterspouts that just 
missed you and reefs you just missed, but 
you didn’t tell me about yourself. How did 
you like sailing around the world?” 

“Oh,” he said. “I liked it. It put in two 
years.” 


BYT his eyes were restless, roving around 
the room. In another minute it would 
come, the question she dreaded: ‘How is 
Helen? Does she still hate me? Will she 
see me?” 

“Well,” Tony said, hoping her smile did 
not look as stiff as it felt, “you're back. 
Now what?” 

“A job,” said Bill; “probably with a 
yacht broker. Possibly in Boston, with 
Jimmy Heminway.” 

“You could get a job right here in Sand- 
slip,” Tony said, carefully casual. ““They’re 
opening up the old shipyard up the river. 
How would you like to build boats?” 

“My father did,” said Bill. “So did my 
grandfather. It’s not a bad idea.” He 
leaned forward, suddenly eager. “Tony, 
how did you hear about it?” 

“Old Mr. Burr told me yesterday to tell 
you to come around and see him.” 

“And that,” she said to herself, “just 
about finishes up your work, Antoinette. A 
welcome, a fireside, a job—all for Bill. 
And Helen. But there’s one last thing. I 
suppose I’d better get it over with—” 

She poured some more tea into her cup, 
added a generous dash of rum, sipped it, 
and then sat back in her chair, her hands 
locked in her lap. “Bill,” she said steadily, 
“Helen wants to see you.” 

He did not speak for a moment, but his 
eyes darkened, (Continued on page 83) 


Tony, wide awake now, was 
startled. Why had Bill left 
Helen’s and come back to 
her at this hour of the night? 
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BY JEROME BEATTY 


`“ INTERVIEWING motion pic- 
t ’ ture stars is pleasant work. You 
‘®& talk with them on the studio set, 
they invite you (sometimes) to lunch- 
eon, and you drop in at their home in the 
evening. But not until Billy and Bobby 
Mauch arrived at my room in a Holly- 
wood hotel not long ago had a star 
called upon an interviewer. 

Billy and Bobby Mauch (pronounced 
“Mauk”) are almost thirteen years old 
and probably the world’s: most extra- 
ordinary actors. They are unique in 


two respects: They are identical twins 
with identical talent, and are just as 
amazing off the screen as on. Actors in 
real life sometimes appear wan and un- 
impressive when compared to the 
glamorous characters they create in the 
films. But Billy and Bobby are better 
examples of lively and adventurous boy- 
hood than Booth Tarkington’s Penrod 
and all of the other youngsters they have 
represented on the screen. They have 
lived a better scenario than any they 
have played in. 


Billy has done most of the represent- 
ing up to date, but either boy alone 
would be a success. The producers who 
have them under contract and who con- 
fidently expect them to become big stars 
before the end of the year are in the 
same comfortable position as a producer 
with two potential Shirley Temples, 
identical and interchangeable. They 
have been successful in radio and motion 
pictures, not because they look alike, 
but because they are first-class troupers 
and real boys, radiant with charm that 


bursts out through twinkling brown eyes 
and the grandest smiles. 

Billy established himself as a young- 
ster with great talent when he played 
young Anthony in Anthony Adverse, the 
handsome boy who has been reared in 
the Convent of the Holy Child. He was 
an appealing drummer boy in The 
White Angel, with Kay Francis. He was 
a grand Penrod, Chief of the Junior 
G-Men, who captured the bank robbers 
in Penrod and Sam. Bobby could have 
given exactly the same performances. 


2) 


Here are the twin stars of Hollywood. . . . No- 


body but their mother can tell them apart, and 


I had visited with them on the set 
while they were making Mark Twain’s 
story, The Prince and the Pauper, the 
first picture in which both appeared. 
I had had dinner with the twins and 
their mother, I had gossiped about them 
with a dozen persons who had worked 
with them around the studio, and I 
thought my knowledge of Billy and 
Bobby was encyclopedic. 

And then suddenly they telephoned 
me and announced they were on the way 
to my hotel. It was an epoch-making 


all their decisions are made by flipping a coin 


moment, not only because a star (or 
two, if you like) was about to call upon 
an interviewer, but because they were 
about to give the old boy a helping 
hand. He had overlooked something. 

“This is Bobby,” said the telephone 
receiver. “Were afraid you didn’t un- 
derstand all about the Delinkalater and 
the Joann Recorder, so we’re bringing 
up the plans.” 

I knew about their early life in Peoria, 
Ill., about their radio and picture 
careers, and how Billy broke a leg in a 
rock fight in a quarry. But only per- 
functorily had I questioned them about 
the Delinkalater and the Joann Re- 
corder, a frightful oversight. 

I should have realized that their real 
achievements were not in motion pic- 
tures, but in these amazing inventions, 
one of which, they had solemnly assured 
me, de-links the static from a radio, and 
the other (after they fix one or two little 
things) tells about earthquakes before 
they happen—exactly when and where. 


KNEW that when the Recorder is 

working, which will be very soon, 
everybody in the United States will pay 
a trivial fee of $5 a year to the “Modern 
Inventor’s Club, Inc.” for a service of 
inestimable value. They will receive 
notice, day or night, whenever they’d 
better run for their lives because an 
earthquake is coming. I knew it had 
been named in honor of Joann O’Day, 
one year old, and the sister of Mickey 
O'Day, one-third owner of the Recorder 
and “a swell fellow that lives in New 
York.” Beyond that, my ignorance was _ 
abysmal: 

When a visitor pushed the button 
outside my room, instead of a buzzer 
sounding, a chime gave forth an Oriental 
“ Bong-ng-ng,” typical of Hollywood. I 
knew the twins had arrived, for there 
was not just a “Bong-ng-ng,”’ but a 
“ Bong-bong-bong-bong-bong!”” When I 
opened the door they were taking turns. 

“That’s swell!” one of them approved, 
grinning, and bonged some more. 

They were carbon copies, dressed, as 
always, exactly alike, this time in 
camel’s-hair coats, blue scarfs, and blue 
suits with long (Continued on page 161) 
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BY EDWARD HOPE 


£] “BLAST the girl!” Jimmy Haw- 
trey exploded, toning down the 
verb for old Mr. Timble’s sake. “She 
lives in Cannes, right on the French 
Riviera, elbowing her way through the 
jams of international millionaires. Why 
doesn’t she marry one or two of ’em?” 
He threw himself back in the big leather 
armchair and snorted softly to himself. 
“What’s she like, anyway?” 

Mr. Timble went on matching his 
pink finger tips before him. “Blessed 
if I know, Jimmy. I’ve never seen her. 
She’s twenty-five, which is a very mar- 


riageable age, but what she’s like . . .” 

Jimmy’s angry fingers bent the ciga- 
rette they were taking from the package. 
“PU tell you what she’s like. If I know 
my luck. She’s six-feet-two and wears 
thick spectacles and nobody’Il ever, ever, 
ever marry her.” 

Mr. Timble permitted himself a des- 
sicated smile. He blinked at Jimmy. 
“Why not be sensible, then? Your 
father’s obligation to the Vane family 
never existed except in Thomas Vane’s 
imagination. Because Thomas Vane 
thought your father was responsible for 


Jimmy was astonished when 
the girl turned around. It 
was the French girl he had 
been trying to forget. “Bong 
joor,” he gas 


his losing his money, your father wanted 
to give him back all he’d lost. And then 
Vane died, and your father had me find 
the daughter—she was at a convent 
school in Paris—and write to her that I 
was handling a trust fund in her favor 
that produced $12,000 a year. And let- 
ting the girl think it was legally hers. 
Ridiculous!” 

Jimmy, his chin on his cravat, half 
listened, like a sulky schoolboy. “So 
what?” he said wearily. 

Mr. Timble fidgeted angrily in his 
chair and leaned over the great desk that 
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was three sizes too big for him. “It was 
ridiculous then and it’s perfectly insane 
now. Your father couldn’t have guessed 
that the day would come when the 
$12,000 he asked you to pay the Vane 
girl would take your entire income.” 

Slumped down in his chair, a fountain 
of smoke curling up from the tip of his 
cigarette, Jimmy said, “He wouldn’t 
have bothered to leave me that letter 
if he hadn’t felt pretty strongly about it. 
It’s the only thing he asked me to do for 
him, and I’m going te carry out his 
wishes.” 

“Tm not asking you to stop the pay- 
ments,” Mr. Timble said. “Pm only 
suggesting cutting them down.” 

“There’s only one out, Mr. Timble. 
Father’s letter says as long as she may 
need the money. If she’d marry a mil- 
lionaire or win an Irish sweep or some- 
thing, I’d feel released. Otherwise . . .” 

Mr. Timble bobbed his head forward 
and his glasses slipped askew. “You’re 
a fool, Jimmy Hawtrey.” 

“There’s a fixed percentage of fools 
per hundred thousand population. I 
don’t dare throw it off.” 

“I suppose you plan to work your way 
up in Talley’s.’” Mr. Timble came as 
near to sneering as his gentle nature per- 
mitted. 

“Talley’s is the greatest department 
store in the world. Says so itself. I’m 
not a big shot yet, but I’m getting on. I 
know how to handle a credit slip, and 
you ought to hear me yell ‘Cash! ” 

“And when will you be able to men- 
tion marriage to Miss Everson?” 

Jimmy scowled at his toes. He ex- 
haled and spoke through the smoke: 
“What I really need is to have you ex- 
plain how tough it is.” 


R.TIMBLE got up and came around 
thedesk in little quick steps. He stood 
over Jimmy, shaking a forefinger. “Here’s 
what you don’t see, Jimmy. Wouldn’t 
your father want you to be able to marry 
the girl you love? Of course he would! 
You do love Miss Everson, don’t you?” 
“If I don’t, there’s something fierce 
the matter with my insides.” 

“Certainly you love her. You’ve 
proved it. Giving up a job you enjoyed 
to go and do drudgery that you hate. 
. . . Does she love you?” 

“I haven’t inquired. When Doris was 
so horrified to find that I played the 
saxophone in a dance band, I thought 
I’d better take up something else, so she 
got her father to get me this job at Tal- 
ley’s, but that didn’t exactly fix it. Be- 
cause if I should offer her my lily-white 
hand and eighty-six sixty-six a month, 
somebody’d be sure to scream.” 

“Youre a fool. Why, with half of 
what you pay the Vane girl . . . P? Mr. 
Timble made a clucking noise. “Will 
Miss Everson wait for you?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t find out for 
sure without asking, and I think it’s 
wiser not to ask.” 

Mr. Timble shook his shiny head. . . . 


“Excuse me,” Jimmy said to the two 
men whose violent gestures were flashing 
across the elevator door. ‘‘Pardon,’’ he 
said to the fat man with the tilted straw 
hat who was shouting about a baby spot 
to a surly-looking fellow in blue dunga- 
rees. “Oop!” he said to the telegraph 
boy who skidded around a corner and 
bumped him. “Sorry,” he said, pushing 
his way through a tangle of girls, iden- 
tically costumed in a minimum allow- 
ance of flashing silvery sequins. 


JKE de BRO could be discerned through 

the cloud of smoke, leaning against a 
table at the far side of the dressing-room. 

“ Jimmy!” he bellowed, and threw his 
short arms wide in a gesture of welcome. 
“Jimmy, you heel, why 
didn’t you let me know you 
were coming? I’d have had 
a fatted calf off one of those 
line girls for you. Well, well, 
well, well! You don’t look 
like a floorwalker at all.” 
He tilted his head apprais- 
ingly, his even white teeth 
and his smooth white shirt 
front gleamed. “I am glad 
to see you,” he said. “Well, 
sit down, sit down. Still at 
Talley’s?” 

“Yep. Getting up in the 
world. I don’t have to take 
orders from the cash girls 
any more.” 

“Still googly over that 
Everson girl?” 

“Pretty average googly. 
On my way up there now. 
Bridge.” 

Ivan de Bro sat back, fists 
on hips. “Well what’s the 
matter with her? Why 
doesn’t she marry you?” 

“Well, you see, with the 
job I’ve got. . .” 

“She pushed you into it, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, but... 
salary ...” 

Ike compressed his lips 
and let his breath escape. 
“Your salary! Didn’t you 
tell me her old man’s a di- 
rector of Talley’s? Why 
can’t she get you a better 
salary, if that’s what’s eat- 
ing her? Anyway, what’s 
your salary to the Ever- 
sons?” 

“Its not the Eversons, 
Ike. Its me. I capt talk 
about marrying . . .” 

“You? You ought to 
have somebody look for your 
brain. . . . If you want a 
salary, come back to the 
band.” 

Jimmy moved his shoul- 
ders. ‘“‘Can’t be done, Ike.” 

Ivan de Bro tilted his 
chair back and rocked it. 
“Tell you the truth, I’d 


on my 


give my top hair to have you coming 
along with us this summer.” 

“Where you going this summer?” 

“French Riviera.” 

Jimmy dropped his cigarette on his 
trousers. He sprang up, dusting off 
sparks and ashes. He seated himself 
again and said evenly, “Oh, really? I 
didn’t know about that.” 

“Night club,” Ike said. ‘Called Le 
Chat Botté. Puss-in-Boots, to you. 
Cream of nine continents. All the sol- 


vent nobility. Boated blonde-holders.” 
“Where is it precisely?” 
“Juan-les-Pins. I'll learn to say that 

better on the way over. I can’t get this 

French trick of losing the n up my nose.” 
“You ought to have a swell time.” 


“That’s what I think. Could’ve had 
better money on Long Island, but they 
say it’s fifteen minutes to Cannes and 
half an hour to Monte Carlo. . . . What’s 
giving you that lean and hungry look?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just that Cannes’s a 
place I’ve always wanted to see. I sup- 
pose some day, when I’m a big shot in 
the department store racket . . .” 

Ivan de Bro leaned forward, his el- 
bows on his knees. “Jimmy, listen to 
me. You remember Nils Sundstrom, the 
boy who took your place? Nils is a 
Swede.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Shut up, Jimmy. The thing is that 
Nils has taken out his first papers. If 
he leaves the country, it ruins him. So 


he won’t go. He can’t go. See?” 

Jimmy’s face got suddenly hot. He 
swallowed, and said, “See what?” 

“Just this,” Ike said, leaning even far- 
ther forward. “It leaves me right on the 
flypaper, with no first saxophone. It’s 
the 3rd of June and wesailon the 19th. In 
that length of time there’s not a chance 
of my finding anybody. But you.” 


IMMY blinked to break the spell of 

Ike’s round brown eyes. He moved his 
head slowly from side to side. “T’d do 
a lot for you, Ike, but . . .” 

“We sail on the République the 19th. 
Open at the Chat Botté July Ist. 
Come along, Jimmy. Only for July 
and August. See the world. And save 


Bodermann advanced. 
will go, eh?” he demanded. 
Jimmy said, “I expect to go, 
yes. But I can’t seem to pic- 
ture myself being thrown out” 
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some money besides. How about it?” 

Jimmy hesitated. “Well . . .” What 
a chance to see Marjorie Vane, to look 
over the ground at no expense to him- 
self. Perhaps, with a little tact, he could 
come to an agreement with her, make 
some arrangement. . . . He looked at 
his watch and stood up. “I’ve got to 
push along. Due at quarter to nine on 
the other side of town. . . . PII tell you 
what, I’ll see what I can do. I’ll work 
on it, Ike. And I’ll come along if I can 
possibly make it.” . . . 

The ace of hearts Jimmy had held up 
had to be tossed on Tony Frothingham’s 
three of spades for all to see. 

“The rest are mine, I think,” Froth- 
ingham said, (Continued on page 164) 


“You 
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THE trouble really started in a 

night club ten days ago, but Cap- 
tain Sheridan did not know about that. 
His part in it began at the entrance to 
the International Air Terminal, twenty 
minutes before the Argentine Clipper 
left Miami for a 4,000-mile flight across 
the equator. 

Cars were whizzing up to the entrance 
and depositing their polyglot passengers, 
for this was early morning, when the 
great flying boats departed for the islands 


& 


of the Caribbean and all the countries of 
the Spanish Main. But Captain Sheri- 
dan scarcely noticed the teeming traffic 
at the entrance, so accustomed was he to 
the excitement at this hour of day. 

He did, however, notice the taxicab 
which almost dusted his shins as it 
swung sharply to the curb before him. 
He stared with sharp intensity at the 
bulky chauffeur, who hopped out and 
began to remove airplane luggage. 

“My guess is,” Captain Sheridan said 


At quarantine, Gail came up to Sheridan and smiled at him... . 
“Mad?” she asked. He looked at her and almost forgot that he was 


glumly, “that you’re looking for action.” 

The chauffeur turned, bristling. He 
was a large man, and Captain Sheridan 
was quite short. But there was an im- 
pact to the hard gray eyes beneath the 
jaunty uniform cap which gave the 
chauffeur pause. “Talking to me?” he 
demanded tentatively. 

“I was,” said Captain Sheridan. 

“Fighting again, Sherry?” came a 
sweetly husky voice from within the 
cab. “Open the door so that I can 
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To RI O BY EUSTACE L. ADAMS 


Captain Sheridan could set a plane down 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN OIL 
BY WALTER M. BAUMHOFER 


get out, and you can fight with me.” 
For the first time a faint look of alarm 
came into the deeply tanned face of the 
- pilot. The girl who got out was young 
and slim and redheaded. She had a 
reckless mouth.and very blue eyes. She 
was not tall; she came about to the 
chauffeur’s shoulders and was, perhaps, 
half an inch shorter than the pilot. 
“Hi, Gail,” he said. Then, anxiously, 
“You aren’t flying to Rio with me?” 
“Yes. Pay the driver a dollar.” 


on a dime. Landing a girl was another story 


Captain Sheridan paid the 
driver a dollar. The chauffeur 
gathered, from the pilot’s stare, 
that if he wished to make any- 
thing of the recent unpleasant- 
ness, now was his chance. 
Muttering under his breath— 
very much under his breath— 
he drove away with a great 
clashing of gears. 


“TISTEN, Gail,” Captain 

Sheridan said with gather- 
ing anxiety, “college isn’t out. 
It isn’t vacation time. So why 
are you flying home?” 

“I walked out of the uni- 
versity,” Gail said matter-of- 
factly. “But Dad raised a 
terrible to-do. He said I had 
to come home for a little talk— 
or. Didn’t Larry Bensing tell 
you?” 

“He didn’t tell anybody, or 
they’d have told me,” Sheridan 
said, his jaw muscles all lumpy 
beneath his bronzed skin. 
“Now, lets get this straight 
and—” 

“No pep talks, Sherry,” Gail 
warned him in that unforget- 
table voice of hers. “PI tell 
you all about it tonight at 
Puerto Rico.” 

“Larry Bensing will tell me 
all about it before we get to 
Puerto Rico,” the pilot said. 

“Hell tell me just why—” 

There was a commanding blast from.a 
block-long car which stopped with a 
shriek of tires just behind them. A tall, 
immaculately groomed young man 
popped out and rushed at Gail. 

“Arturo!” Gail cried. “Did you 
come to see me off? Sherry—Captain 
Sheridan—this is Arturo Segurdo. You 
know, and his Gauchos.” 

Captain Sheridan, his hand grabbed 
in a hard grip, looked up with tempered 


enthusiasm. Instantly he placed the tall 
young man as a Latin and, since there 
was something said about gauchos, as an 
Argentinian. Now he had it; Arturo 
Segurdo and his Gauchos—a famous 
tepica band. He recalled vaguely that 
Segurdo had in the last year enjoyed an 
immense success in the States. 

Segurdo’s English was faultless. “The 
Captain Sheridan?” he asked, glancing 
down at the flier with interest. “The 
one you told me so much about, Gail?” 
But before she had time to answer, he 
announced, “I’m flying down with you, 
Gail, as far as Para. I had to go this 
week, so here I am.” 

“Wonderful!” said Gail on an outgo- 
ing breath. 

Firmly Sheridan withdrew his hand 
from the other’s grasp. “If you’re flying 
today,” he said moodily, “‘you’d better 
do something about it. We take off in 
fourteen minutes.” 


HOLDING himself erect to get the 

most out of his five feet six, Sheridan 
saluted and marched into the Terminal 
Building. He paid noattention tothemill- 
ing crowds, to the scurrying redcaps, to 
the babel of languages, English, French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. All his sultry 
thoughts were pinned to the five days 
which stretched between Miami and 
Rio, with Gail aboard by day and ashore 
by night. Briefly he considered the pos- 
sibility of reporting sick and letting 
some other clipper pilot take his run. 
But habit alone carried him glumly into 
the pilot’s room, where bronzed young 
men waited unexcitedly to fly great ships 
to the several corners of the South 
Americas. He slapped his large hand on 
a desk top. 

“Listen, you mugs,” he said in a 
voice which brought instant attention. 
“‘Gail’s quit college. She’s riding south 
with me. And she’s all palsy-walsy with 
this Arturo Segurdo, the band leader. 
And play this on your flutes—he’s riding 
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Sheridan barged into the 
room. “I warned you,” 
he growled, “‘you’re 


coming just as you are 


1” 


south, too! How do you like that?” 
He left, pushed out of the door by 
a rising tempest of questions. Si- 
lently he strode down the gangway to 
the landing stage where his nineteen- 
ton flying boat lay throbbing under 
the beat of her four idling motors. 
Just seeing Gail again made him 
feel all queer and choked up. He was 
remembering her as the youngster 
who, snub-nosed, redheaded, and 
long-legged, was always around the 
airport when he and her father, Hank 
Harmony, slid in from a round trip to 
Havana. Her mothey had died that 
first year, and the line saw to it that 
Hank got only the short runs to Nas- 
sau and to Havana, so that he could 
be with Gail every night. The men 
had adopted Gail for their own. 
From division superintendent to 
lowliest grease boy they had attended 
solemn conferences in the hangar to 
decide about every important pur- 
chase of clothes, about the choice of 
schools, about the way small boys 
made eyes at her, about practically 


everything. 


AT THAT, she was quite a prob- 
lem, for quite early she had 
learned that these hard-bitten men 
had chinks in their veneer of hardness. 
Shamelessly she had searched for, and 
found, these chinks. Shamefully they 
spoiled her, and to a man they loved 
her the more for her gay recklessness. 
But the time had come when Hank 
failed to meet the exacting eye tests 
required of all pilots; so the fast- 
growing line had appointed him to 
its most important position in Brazil. 
A year later, however, it became ap- 
parent that Gail’s ways were giving 
pause to the English tutoring schools 
in Rio. An American boarding 
school was indicated, and Gail 
traveled back and forth on passes, 
and the line rejoiced thereat, despite 
the fact that she could be, and was, 
a great trial at times. 
“High-spirited,” the pilots and 
mechanics said when she had climbed 
out of her window one night at Miss 
Holworthy’s school to hear the 
Princeton Glee Club sing. And the 
division superintendent himself had 
had difficulty in assuaging Miss Hol- 
worthy’s pain. “Terrible,” they 
said when, during her last year at 
boarding school, she had attempted 
to elope with a Harvard fullback, 
weight 198, and the possessor of the 
longest, yellowest roadster in Miami. 
The entire personnel of the line had 
gone searching for the pair, but it had 
been Sheridan who had found them 
hunting a justice of the peace. The 
fullback was eight inches taller than 
the flier and outweighed him by forty 
pounds. “He led with his chin,” 


Sheridan had said, explaining why he 
had had to hit him only once. . . . 

Usually Sheridan loved the vicari- 
ous excitement of departure time. 
Sitting apart from it, high in the bow 
of his wonderful ship, he liked to 
watch the confusion around the 
Terminal Building and the shining 
expectancy on the faces of his pas- 
sengers as they came down the gang- 
way. 

“All aboard!” the loud-speakers 
would bray. “All aboard for Port au 
Prince, San Juan, Port of Spain, 
Paramaribo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and intermediate stops. The 
Argentine Clipper, Slip One!” 

Only his pilot’s log and the com- 
pany records remembered how many 
times he had flown the scimitar- 
shaped archipelago of the Antilles 
and the jungled coasts of South 
America, shuttling back and forth 
across the equator like a suburban 
train, yet always, when the loud- 
speaker cried “All aboard!” he was 
conscious of a tingling sensation in 
his nerve ends and of the deep con- 
viction that he would not swap jobs 
with anybody in the world. But not 
this morning. This morning he would 
have swapped jobs with practically 
anybody. 

“Gail’s riding with us,” he said to 
Mate Pilot Johnny Grayson, who was 
twenty-nine and hoped to command 
a clipper of his own by the time he 
reached Sheridan’s age, thirty-four. 
“She has quit college and is going 
home—with us!” 

Johnny Grayson lifted startled 
eyes from: the instrument board. 
“Good grief!” he murmured. 


DIRECTLY behind the pilots’ seats 

were two very quiet young men, 
the engineer officer and the wireless 
operator, to whom a round trip of 
8,000 miles was just so many hours of 
studying dials and gauges, of listen- 
ing to messages through static-filled 
ether. They sat facing rearward; 
seldom did they turn for quick 
glimpses at enchanted islands or at 
steaming jungles. But they turned 
now. ; 

“Don’t you ever listen to the 
radio?” the wireless operator asked. 
“I knew something was going to hap- 
pen. Last three nights since we came 
north I’ve been listening to the 
broadcast band. I heard Gail sing- 
ing. From a night club here in 
Miami she was singing. With that 
tepica band of Segurdo’s and—” 

“Nuts!” Johnny Grayson said. 
“She was at college, so she—”’ 

“And nuts to you!” said the wire- 
less operator. “Don’t I know her 
voice?” 

“It adds up,” Sheridan said hol- 


lowly. “Segurdo’s riding with us, 
too.” 
“Trouble!” the engineer officer 
predicted. “Remember last time we 
brought her north? Remember that 
hairless dog she smuggled aboard in a 
shoe box? It bit a steak off that am- 
bassador’s leg and—” 

“Pipe down!” Captain Sheridan 
commanded crisply. “Three minutes 
and four seconds to go.” 

He looked back along the rivet- 
studded hull. Larry Bensing, the 
purser, and Luis Garcia, the Cuban 
steward, were at the open hatch, 
checking off the passengers on their 
typewritten lists and getting them 
comfortably settled in their seats. 
Sheridan recognized a number of his 
passengers as regular patrons of the 
line: a bond buyer from Boston, an 
arms salesman from Bridgeport, a 
military attaché from a South Ameri- 
can embassy, a mining engineer 
whose home was anywhere—one at a 
time they looked up at him and 
- smiled as if they were glad it was he, 
short as he might be in stature, who 
would command their destinies for 
the next five days. And he grinned 
back, a nice grin, wide, confident, and 
friendly. 

“Forty seconds to go,” said the 
mate pilot. 


HE Trans-Caribbean Air Line be- 
ing what it was, the second hand 
of the clock ruled the departure of 
all its ships. The downward flow of 
passengers had ceased. There was a 
stretching silence, accentuated by 
the deep rumble of the motors. Sheri- 
dan reached for the control wheel and 
pulled it back into his lap. He 
glanced again at the clock, then 
looked to the dispatcher for the 
signal to cast off. But no such signal 
came. Instead, the dispatcher was 
watching the door of the Terminal 
Building. _ 

“Seven-forty-five and fifteen sec- 
onds,” said the engineer officer rest- 
lessly. “Would we be using the 
motors today?” 

Two porters came galloping out of 
the Terminal Building, laden with 
airplane luggage. Behind them, and 
definitely not hurrying, came Gail 
Harmony and Arturo Segurdo. Gail 
lifted her bright eyes to the pilots’ 
compartment and smiled comfort- 
ably, not minding the scowl she re- 
ceived in return. Segurdo was much 
too busy looking at Gail to glance 
anywhere. He was carrying a lump- 
ish leather case which bore the 
familiar yellow tag of “Wanted” lug- 
gage. 

“His stomach piano!” Johnny 
Grayson said. 

“His (Continued on page 170) 
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Gail just stood there. Her blue eyes were very 
wide and her cheeks were suspiciously wet. 
She was wearing pajamas of white Chinese silk 
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After coaching the Donkey successfully 


through two campaigns, the wise old fox 


of the Democratic Party opens his bag 


of tricks for the floundering Elephant 
My advi To the 


GOR 


BY CHARLES MICHELSON 


%_ WHENEVER a political party 
| = in this country suffers a signal 
> defeat, the political undertakers 
begin laying out the grave clothes and 
measuring it for a coffin. Actually there 
is nothing so hard to kill as a national 
party. It has happened only once or 
twice in the history of our country, and 
the last supposed corpse—the Whig 
Party—merely suffered a change of 
name; after the Civil War it went along 
on the same old line, with distinguished 
success and few interruptions, for sixty 
years. 

Now it is, of course, in the doldrums, 
and the same kind of political commen- 
tators who in 1928 were intoning a dirge 
for the Democratic organization are now 
tolling the bells for the Republican 
Party. 

As a matter of fact the Democratic 
case eight years ago was more desperate 
than the Republican case is today. 
Then the solid South had been broken— 
a political catastrophe comparable per- 
haps with the loss of Pennsylvania by 
the Republicans last year. The trium- 
phant In’s had then had an unbroken 
series of victories for three elections. 
They thought, and most of the people of 
the country thought, they had a great 
figure for president; the nation was on a 
splendid spree of what was hailed as 
prosperity. They had fine majorities in 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; nearly every Northern and West- 
ern state had a Republican governor. 
The poor old Democratic Party of that 
period, on the other hand, was suffering 
from every political plague in the medi- 
cine books. Destitute of patronage; 
shattered by factionalism, leaderless, 


forlorn, and not only broke, but tor- 
mented by debts. 

Was it any wonder that the political 
historians—who differ from the ordinary 
variety in that they record the future 
with as much confidence as they do the 
past—felt called upon to sit as coroners 
and had no hesitancy in bringing in a 
verdict of suicide? 


I" IS just as well to keep in mind the 
resurrection of the Democrats when 
we read of the projects to probate the 
intestate affairs of the Republicans. 
Stricken political parties do come 
back. Often the convalescence is long 
and tedious; frequently recovery is not 
complete, and relapses have to be 
guarded against. There is no definite 
formula for rebuilding a party, but there 
are certain well-defined processes, which, 


of course, must be varied according to 
circumstances. 

‘Now, to come down to the particular 
problem of the Republicans, which I 
have been invited to survey—not, of 
course, from the standpoint of propa- 
gandist for the majority party, but 
merely as a political analyst of some ex- 
perience with at least a hypothetical 
knowledge of popular reactions: 

Before laying down what seems to me 
the logical course for the defeated party 
to pursue, let us see what is the matter 
with it. The fact that it lost the election 
is not important; it has lost elections in 
the past. That is just the rub of the 
political green. It was due for a licking. 
It had run to seed. It had no figure 
glamorous enough to provoke public at- 
tention. Its old-time leaders had died 
off and left no successors of national re- 
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We asked Mr. Michelson, the Director of 
Publicity for the Democratic National Committee: 
“What would you do if, by the wildest stretch of imag- 
ination, you had the same job with the Republicans to- 
day?” Here is his frank and friendly reply.—T he Editor 


nown. It had no definite principles to 
advocate and nobody of sufficient stat- 
ure to command attention if he had 
formulated such principles. It found 
itself in an impossible situation, con- 
fronted with the most popular American 
of modern times in the White House, 
with a definite program. The Republi- 
can chiefs should have realized that 
theirs was a salvage job and devoted 
themselves to rescuing what they could 


from the wreck, which, I am sure, most 
of them saw as inevitable. 

In a measure the Republicans last 
year recognized the’ difficulties of their 
situation. They created two portraits. 
One was that of a sinister Roosevelt who 
hated business, who had one hand in the 
clasp of Stalin ‘and the other in that of 
Hitler. The second portrait was his 
antithesis: the quiet, homely, dignified, 
unpretentious country businessman ex- 


ecutive, who, beneath his unassuming 
exterior, concealed vast wisdom, expert 
knowledge of governmental affairs, and 
a thorough understanding of all that ap- 
pertained to government. Of course, 
neither caricature was accepted, which 
suggests that at least that particular 
strategy was an error. 

Many of the best minds of the pros- 
trate party perceived the fallacy of the 
course that was followed, which brings 
us to the first fundamental lack in the 
defeated organization—discipline. The 
party, in my opinion, needs a Mark 
Hanna, or a Matt Quay. Just as the 
confusion of baseball was remedied by 
the advent of Judge Landis, so the 
plight of the minority party would seem 
to compel the advent of somebody whose 
word would be law. 

The obvious (Continued on page 89) 
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What has happened so far: 


VERA SCOTT was not entirely happy 
as she drove away from Vollard College 
on graduation day. She was leaving 
behind her Trent Morgan, a classmate 
whom she liked in spite of his annoy- 
ingly persistent demands that she prom- 
ise to marry him. She knew, too, that 
an unpleasant situation awaited her at 
home on her father’s farm. Her jobless 
and lazy brother had brought his wife 
and children to live with the old folks. 
He was sulky and bad-tempered with 
Vera on the day of her return, and con- 
tinued to be so. When Vera received the 
offer of a job in Senator Courcey’s office 
she thankfully accepted it. 

The handsome David Courcey and 
his equally handsome wife, Janet, had 
met Vera at the Vollard graduation 
exercises. David was interested in the 


girl because she had organized the “For 
America” clubs, organizations of young 
people who investigated and voted for 
candidates regardless of politics. 

Installed in the Courcey home, Vera 
almost worshiped David. And she in- 
tensely admired Janet—her poise, her 
smooth management of a large house on 
an insufficient income. 

Janet’s talents were strikingly ex- 
hibited at a dinner party the Courceys 
gave in order to impress Earle Nugent, 
owner of a newspaper in which the 
Senator was being attacked. Vera en- 
joyed the evening, but Janet, herself, 
was disturbed by the odd hints and 
questions of Nugent. 

“What did he say?” David asked her 
later. 

“Nothing right out, but he gave us a 
dig on spending so much for the dinner, 
first; and then he began to nose around 
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about William Deane and his appoint- 
ment on the Highways Commission, 
mentioned that he was related to Ben- 
nison, that old political boss—Why, 
David! Don’t look so strange.—David, 
what is it?” 

. .. The story continues: 


Vera’s speech was dra- 
matically shattered. Bert 
Deacon leaped to his 

_ feet, crying, “I chal- 
f lenge that statement” 


cept that he’s such a damned 
‘© hypocrite! For some reason he’s 
got his knife out for me, and there’s 
nothing he wouldn’t stoop to. I could 
take most of the state printing away 
from him, that might make him regu- 
lar —” 

Janet was amazed at the storm. 
“Maybe I imagined most of it. You 
know how he loves ‘insinnuendoing’ 
about everybody. He has a foul mind! 
Don’t bother about it tonight, darling.” 

David’s irresistible smile returned. 
“No, I shan’t.... It was a good 
party, Janet; not a detail missed, even 
my new secretary dressed up like a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

“She looked quite beautiful—and be- 
haved very well. She isn’t stupid. . . . 
Oh, I’m so tired! My bones ache and 
the roots of my hair and my fingernails. 


Ñ) “IT’S nothing,” David said, ‘“ex- 
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Good night, darling. I’m going to bed.” 

But Janet could not sleep at once. 
The long effort of the day and evening 
had stretched her nerves too far. They 
still held tight and sent chaotic im- 
pressions whirring through her brain— 
Johnny’s resistance of Marilou, Nu- 
gent’s sly smile, blue gleam of glass (she 
must count it carefully tomorrow), Vera 
soberly placating Mrs. Schwartz, the 
roll of flesh over Governor Duncan’s 
seventeen collar, William Deane and 
his constant quiet attention (that was 
soothing and comforting). What had 
the servants done with the fruit? And 
then David—David—was he drawing 
away from her more and more, was he 
hiding things from her? 


"THERE was a note of change and dis- 

tance about everything in her life. 
She didn’t seem to see or know people as 
individuals; they were mere pins in the 
map of David’s career. That wasn’t 
right, that was inhuman.... She 
rolled over and began to breathe Yoga 
fashion, and by the third slow twenty 
was asleep. 

The next day there was no time for 
thinking about the party except its 
damage. Like a cyclone, it had left a 
distinct trail of devastation. Emma was 
sullen and slow, Mamie was miser- 
able with rheumatism, and Hilda com- 
plained that a tooth was aching and she 
must go to the dentist. There were 
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alcohol rings on the top of every table, 
spark holes in the tablecloth and also 
in two rugs, three cocktail napkins had 
disappeared, and one of the irreplace- 
able canary-yellow Pinxton plates had 
a bad crack. Janet went about the 
house in efficient haste, intent on noth- 
ing but to resume the routine of life. 

In the office Vera’s value had risen. 
The Senator talked it over with 
Johnny: “Miss Scott can’t be wasted 
fussing over our file; we ought to get 
her out on some field work.” 

“She could get right out after those 
clubs of hers and be a big help,” said 
Johnny. “She can gauge the road- 
bond sentiment, too, among the young 
voters.” 

“Ask her to come in and we’ll talk 
about it.” 


T WAS the first conference for Vera 

and it pleased her enormously. “I 
could go to the Vollard Club without 
much warning. I have a good many 
college friends in it. I could”—she 
hesitated. “Well, there’s the club at 
home in Lakeville. There’s a girl 
there, Julia Brower, secretary to the 
county commissioners. She’s been 
very active, and they didn’t like it.” 

“There’s no special opposition in 
Lakeville, is there, Johnny?” asked 
the Senator. “The county commis- 
sioners are regular, aren’t they? It’s 
bad business for them to be arbitrary 
about a patriotic club.” 

“They’re pretty hard-headed,” said 
Vera. “They don’t call the club 
patriotic, they call it nonpartisan, and 
anything that’s not party through and 
through is out.” 

“The principle is admirable,” said 
Johnny dryly, “but it should not be 
too openly demonstrated.” 

“Send them word, Johnny, not to 
worry. And, if you go out there, Miss 
Scott, I suppose you could arrange to 
speak at a meeting of the club?” 

“But it wilbhave to be a nonpartisan 
speech, Boss,” put in Johnny. 

“Of course, Johnny. It will be a 
good thing. It will tie us up with the 
young voters through Miss Scott, not 
too directly—”’ ‘ 

“Right. A little pure patriotism 
won’t hurt the party.” 

The Senator’s smile flashed. “Now, 
Miss Scott; when can you go? End of 
next week? We pay your expenses, 
you know. Your home is so near 
Lakeville you’d like to stay over Sun- 
day with your family, of course.” 

“No, I'll just stop in and see them, 
but not stay.” She didn’t explain—no 
use to tell about Joe and Edie; but she 
did want to see her parents. Joe could 
go out and sit on a haystack if he still 
had a grudge against her. 

“I could go to Vollard first, that’s 
nearer; then to Lakeville.” 


“You're in love with David Courcey,” he accused. Vera 
could scarcely think or breathe. ... “No, it’s not true!” 
sd 


“Im seeing some people not 
far from Vollard very soon. [’ll 
drive you there,” said David 
Courcey. : 

Johnny looked a question, but 
said nothing, and it was so ar- 
ranged. 

“TIl get letters off today to the 
secretaries of the clubs,’ Vera 
said, “and sound them out. I can 
stop at several towns where I’ve 
had no information at all about 
what the clubs are doing.” 

“Pd like to hear you make a 
speech,” said Johnny as they left 
the Senator’s office. : 

“Td like to hear you make one, 
too. Johnny, what do you think 
of politics anyway, just a worm’s- 
eye view?” 

“Politics, my child, is the old 
army game. It always has been, 
it always will be. The ideal State 
is an all-wise, all-knowing, just, 
beneficent, and absolute dictator- 
ship.” 

“Then you’re a Fascist.” 

“No. I’m not a Fascist—I was 
describing God and heaven. Did 
you ever read Milton’s Paradise 
Lost—I mean read it, right straight 
through?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“Probably few people except 
Mr. Milton ever did, but I am one 
of the few, and I recommend it as 
most enlightening to those who 
consider the ballot box a sign of 
human freedom and progress.” 

“T’ll put that into one of my 
speeches,” said Vera. 

“You might do worse,” Johnny 
assured her at the door. He came 
back for a last word: “Leaving 
literature out of it, better go over 
your prospective speeches with 
the Boss—or with me. You can’t 
actively boost the party, but he 
won’t want you to pull anything 
that will be hard for us to live up 
to. Get me?” 


VERA pushed the endless cards 

of the file out of sight. She had 
been a piece of office furniture here, 
a working machine, like the type- 
writer. Now she had something to 
do that was alive of itself, possibly 
important. She tried to be cool, 
to think about the letters—one to 
Trent, one to Julia Brower, one to 
her mother—no, to her father. 
But she’d take her mother a pres- 
ent; maybe a new summer dress— 
the sales were still on. 

There were ten days to go before 
she could start. She felt now as 
she had at college before a week of 
tests, keen and hard and concen- 
trated on her task. Nothing else 
mattered. She wouldn’t come out 
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for a game of tennis; she grudged 
the time spent in eating and sleep- 
ing. Janet and Johnny teased her, 
but David Courcey praised her. 

“Leave her alone. Such indus- 
try is amazing,” he said. 

-“ Amazing, indeed! I can hear 
her brain ticking so much I begin 
to think it’s a time-bomb!”’ said 
Johnny. 

“ Maybe it is,” said Vera. “ You 
know, I’ve changed a lot of my 
views since I’ve been working 
here.” 


JOHNNY yelped, and David and 
J Janet laughed, too. 

“Thats a good sign,” said 
Janet. “If I ever find my views 
on any subject remaining fixed 
I’ll know that my mind is para- 
lyzed.” 

“But, Mrs. Courcey,” objected 
Vera, “there are certain funda- 
mental things which must be 
fixed.” 

“As, for instance, my earnest 
young friend?” asked Johnny. 

“You know what they are as 
well as I do, but if I name them 
you’ll simply howl again and call 
me young and earnest. And there’s 
no percentage in that kind of ar- 
gument!” 

“Johnny, she’s got you there,” 
said David Courcey. “She’s 
right; there are certain ethical 
principles which society accepts 
and—” 

Johnny made a wry face. “My 


. one and only principle is that 


cinnamon should not be put into 
green apple pies. And any party 
with a no-cinnamon plank in its 
platform gets my support, even if 
it loses me my job.” 

““Aren’t you ~ evér 
Johnny?” asked Vera. 

“Oh, yes, he is,” said Janet, 
“but never in spoken words, 
Vera.” 

There was a moment’s silence, a 
little too strained, a little too 
blank. Vera thought about it af- 
terward, wondering whether Janet 


serious, 


` knew that Johnny was in love 


with her, wondering whether 
David Courcey knew. She felt 
faintly annoyed about it and 
sorry for David. There was an 
understanding between Janet and 
Johnny that barred out other 
people. 

Vera exaggerated this to herself, 
imagining that perhaps, after all, 
Janet was not such a perfect 
wife for David Courcey, perhaps 
they were not completely happy 
together. She must not, of course, 
take any satisfaction in that, 
but she (Continued on page 184) 
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G \WITHIN a few weeks most 
women of America will be saying, 
wherever they meet, “Oh, what 
I’d give for a cool drink of water,” or, 
“It’s terribly sticky. I’ve just given up 
trying to do anything.” Millions of men 
will greet one another with, “Hot 
enough for you?” And when cigars are 
produced with, “Ever try one of these?” 
somebody will flash a cigarette lighter 
and wittily remark, “And it works, too.” 
Thus the great American silences will 
be broken with what, in this rubber- 
stamp age, passes for conversation. 

Having, since 1921, studied and 
taught the art of conversation from San 
Francisco to New York, I know that 
such empty and monotonous refrains 
are chanted day after day by millions of 
people in factories, offices, homes, 
churches, at dinners, dances, parties, on 
street corners, busses, and golf courses. 
Two thirds of our adult population of 
the nation would be stricken socially 
dumb were it not for such old, reliable 
phrases as, “How are you, anyhow?” 
“Where have you been keeping your- 
self?” “Lovely day, isn’t it?” 

The average host or hostess would 
never think of entertaining guests with- 
out bridge, party games, dancing, or re- 
freshments. They would not think of 
inviting a group for an evening’s con- 
versation. They know that the average 
man’s conversation is limited to gallons 
of gas per mile, brands of cigars, the 
general trend of business, and the 
weather; that women, for the most part, 
talk about their ailments or those of 
their children, and about diets, servants, 
and fashions. 

And yet, in recent years, I have found 
so much fun in talk that I have given 


up bridge entirely and usually sit out 
half the dances. I give parties simply 
for conversation. | find it more exciting 
and profitable than any game I know. 
Several thousand social groups of con- 
versationalists, moved by lecturers, 
home extension courses, and the need for 
a richer and more satisfactory life at 
little expense, have been formed in the 
United States in the last few years. 
And educators the country over are 
investigating the technique of conversa- 
tion as a means of cultivating well- 
rounded and happy human beings. I, 
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myself, have taught conversation to 
several thousand persons, and most of 
them went out to build social life through 
conversational groups of their own. The 
medium of speech is at last being recog- 
nized as a main highway to self-develop- 
ment. When I say speech, I mean 
speech that stands for something. 


IF YOU use tact, ingenuity, sympathy, 

and interest, you can direct any con- 
versation into stimulating, provocative, 
and useful channels. 

Not long ago a neighbor of mine, an 
elderly optician, remarked to me as we 
waited in a thunderstorm for a street- 
car, “Well, if I had brought my um- 
brella, it wouldn’t have rained.” That 
was my cue to say, “It is wet, isn’t it?” 
But parrot patter is a challenge to me. 
By a quick association of weather and 
optics (and please do not imagine I am 
telling how clever I am), I asked him 


What do yu 


whether his company had yet devised 
any method of preventing the formation 
of moisture on spectacle lenses. Inter- 
ested at once, he told me of the new thin 
lens that fits over the eyeball and is kept 
clear by the eyelid. Before I left him, 
he was discussing telescopes and as- 
tronomy, his pet hobbies, and I had 
learned so much about sunspots (the 
more there are, the rainier the season), 
about galaxies, nebulae, and the ex- 
panding universe that I bought a book 
about astronomy before the day was 
over. 


A 


D 


Never try to argue 
with the Veto Bore 


Anybody can open new worlds through 
conversation if he employs a bit of 
thought. 

In my study of conversation, which 
I try to pursue in every social encoun- 
ter, I have tried to classify all the differ- 
ent kinds of bores—the people who have 
forced American hostesses to produce a 
dozen tails and a donkey before per- 
mitting guests to resort to speech for 
amusement. And, while classifying 
them, I have devised antidotes for their 
weaknesses, and have helped a little, I 
think, on more than one occasion to 
develop nuisances into interesting per- 
sonalities. 

I believe you will find fun and profit 
in classifying your friends and relatives 
and applying a few simple principles to 
improve them conversationally. You 
will find, as you go along, that you can 
read character through conversation. 

First among the prevalent bores is 
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Are you a breaktast bore, a chronic babbler, or a 


tactless tattler? A famous teacher of conversation 


tells how you can talk yourself into popularity 


BY ETHEL COTTON 


the Detail Specialist. A few days ago 
at an afternoon tea the conversation 
turned to old houses. Ideas were flash- 
ing back and forth, and nobody spoke 
for more than three minutes at a time. 
Presently a young bride, who had not 
spoken before, exclaimed, with shining 
eyes, “Oh, I saw the most delightful old 
house last Sunday. I must tell you about 
it.’ We were eager to hear. But the 
young woman did not begin with the old 
house. She began with her husband and 
his interest in old houses. Then she told 
us the circumstances under which he had 
met a “perfectly lovely couple,” who 
owned an old home in the country. I 
recognized at once the familiar type of 
bore. A few guests began to shift un- 
easily. 

The, young (Continued on page 74) 


Peter the Pompous is 
really a timid little man 


À= 


N 


YOU CAN TEST YOURSELF 


TO find out whether you are a good conversationalist— 
whether people really like to talk with you—answer 
these questions prepared by Ethel Cotton. Then turn 
to page 76, compare your answers, and score yourself. 


1. Are you fond of arguing 
about religion, politics, and 
other controversial subjects? 

2. Do you find it more pleas- 
ant to read a newspaper at 
breakfast than to chat with 
members of the family? 

3. Do you willingly discuss 
such subjects as murders, acci- 
dents, suicides, and human 
misery in general? 

4. Do you read best sellers? 

5. Do you play the radio 
when you have guests? 

6. When you are alone, do 
you talk to yourself? 

7. Does conversation stimu- 
late your wit, so that you 
readily pun upon the remarks 
of others and answer serious 
questions with mirth-provok- 
ing replies? 

8. In talking with friends, 
do you ingeniously swing the 
conversation around to subjects 
you can discuss? 


9. At a large party, do you 
like to corner a congenial com- 
panion and spend most of the 
evening talking with him (or 
her)? 

10. If a çonversation is bor- 
ing, do you tactfully make 
your departure? 

11. Do you limit yourself to 
tactful affirmations when your 
employer is talking to you? 

12. Do you believe that chil- 
dren should be seen and not 
head? 

13. When an acquaintance or 
stranger opens a chance con- 
versation with, “Isn’t it a 
lovely day?’ do you discuss 
the weather with him? 

14. Do you make it a point 
every evening to give your wife 
(or husband) a detailed report 
of your day’s activities? 

15. Do you ply your friends 
with questions about their per- 
sonal interests and activities? 
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What has happened so far: 


WHEN but a child, June 
Harte had accompanied her 
father, a geologist, on his last 
trip to China before he died. 
In the interior of Chwanben 
Province he had pointed to a 
great gray cliff; told her it was 
packed with jade; and warned 
her that some day she might 
have to lead an expedition to 
the spot to recover the green 
gold deposited there. Ten 
years later she returned to 
Shanghai with her father’s 
friend, Dr. Harper, and both, 
together with a Russian, Di- 
mitri Koslof, were immediately 
kidnapped by Lee, the Ameri- 
can-born foster son of Prince 
Kiang, lord of the Chwanben 
Province. Flown to the latter’s 
palace, June, who gave her 
name as June Hammond, was 
to be held as hostage until 
Harper found the cliff of jade 
for Kiang. An expedition was 
formed and, though the outfit 
actually camped at the base of 
the cliff for several days, June, 
who had been taken along, 
managed to keep the location 
of the jade her secret. 

At the outset June had felt a 
great hatred for her abductor, 
Lee, but as time wore on he 
interested her more and more, 
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especially when she met his 
fiancée, Shen-Shan, a beautiful 
Chinese princess. Her growing 
love for Lee, combined with 
Shen-Shan’s_ hostile actions, 
made June determined to pre- 
vent their marriage. Her de- 
liberate plans did. not go 
unrecognized, for soon Shen- 
Shan came to her. 

“The moon will be very big 
in five nights,” she said. “It 
will be lucky time for Lee and 
Shen-Shan to marry. So you 
will help us, yes? If you don’t 
I will tell Prince Kiang what I 
know.” 

“And what is that?” asked 
June. 

“Prince Kiang want jade. 
It very wrong, too, for it be- 
longs to white man named 
Winton Harte.” 

“He knows that,” replied 
June. 

“But he does not know little 
white daughter with Winton 
Harte when he find jade. And 
now little daughter grown up 
and come to China, show Doc- 
tor where jade is.” 

“What has that got to do 
with me?” 

“Prince Kiang have plenty 
to do with you, June Harte. 
But I not tell him if I marry 
Lee in five nights. Agree?” 

The story continues. ... 


BY EDISON 
MARSHALL 


JUNE kept her feet on the 

ground. That was her one 

strength, she thought—about all 
she was good for. 

“Ts that all?” she asked Shen-Shan 
coolly. 

“Yes, please. And I am very sorry—” 

“Don’t bother. We'll go in now. I’ve 
got to think over this charming piece of 
blackmail.” 

“Black mail? I see now. Like the let- 
ter the bandits send to American consul 
—pay hundred thousand dollars or we 
cut off missionary’s head.” Shen-Shan 
clapped her hands and laughed. 

“But I don’t think your scheme is: 
very sound. I can’t persuade Lee to 
marry. you, just to protect me.” And 


It was too much for the guards ... they stared in horror 


she couldn’t make him realize her danger, 
without confessing her trickery on the 
cliff! 

“Oh, I know you work it very well, 
smart American girl,” Shen-Shan as- 
sured her. “And he will not be angry 
with me—he know I love him and do 
evil to bring good.” 

“Pll let you know in the morning.” 

Harper and Prince Kiang were play- 
ing chess in the library, Lee kibitzing 
according to his heritage. But June’s 
nerve was gone where the lamp-flame 
went, and it was more than half an hour 
before she could crook her finger to 
signal to her lover. Then she strolled 
into the hall, and amoment later he met 
her there. 


“Let’s get out,” she told him. 

He led her out a side door, through the 
courtyard and rear gate, and then down 
the winding trail to the rope bridge, and 
a stone seat. 

“Chao-Yuan was right,” she told him. 
“A white witch bringing plague to the 
country. He’s dead; I’ve come between 
you and your father, your marriage to 
Shen-Shan has been interrupted—” 

“Interrupted? It’s canceled—fin- 
ished.” 

“No, I want you to marry Shen-Shan 
in five nights.” 

“You don’t mean that, June.” 

“T ask you to. I can’t do any more— 
except remind you that you brought me 
here, and must pay any price to undo 


the wrong, even marrying a girl of an- 
other race.’ 

“I will pay any price short of treason.” 
He spoke so quietly that at first she 
could not realize the power of the words. 
“But what’s happened, June?” : 

“Don’t question me. Just marry her 
—in five nights.” 

“Of course, Shen-Shan has discovered 
your real name and has threatened to 
tell my father. Still, that alone Wouldii t 
drive you to this, unless—” 

June gave a little shrug. 

“Plainly you have another, more 
dangerous secret that she’s discovered,” 
Lee went on. “It couldn’t be anything 
but the location of the jade mine.” 

“T was with my father when he found 
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the vein. I was with you when you 
found it. I let you kiss me so you’d 
stand by me, but I can’t win over Shen- 
Shan or Prince Kiang. So what are you 
going to do?” 

“T see now. You played a good 
game, that night on the cliff. But, June, 
you returned that kiss I gave you. Tell 
me, was that just part of the deal?” 

“I’m afraid that was extra—a little 
bonus I granted in an absent moment.” 

“Do you suppose you might grant an- 
other now? Not to gain any favors but 
just because you want to?”’ 

“This is another of my absent mo- 
ments, Lee.” 

But a moment later they were sitting 
properly on the stone bench, only his 
hard shoulder against hers, sensibly 
talking over the situation. 

“Very well, June, we'll face it,” Lee 
said. “First, there’s no use of my ap- 
pealing to Shen-Shan. My father’s 
cousin, the illustrious noble, Tsing, loves 
her and she is half in love with him, but 
she believes herself an instrument of the 
gods to save me from going Western. If 
she carries out her threat my father will 
force you to show him the jade. But 
what then? Dr. Harper believes he has 
sworn safety for you both, but. Father’s 
an expert at double meanings—he 
couldn’t be a Chinese prince and not 
be.” 

“Oh, Lee, go ahead and marry her. 
She’s the most beautiful girl I ever saw.” 


HE RAISED her hand and kissed it. 

_~ “But, June, Shen-Shan’s threat may 
not be worth its breath. Any secret she 
has discovered, my father can discover 
for himself. And she may have told him 
before she told you.” 

“I don’t understand, Lee. My head’s 
stopped working.” 

“This might be the first use he’s mak- 
ing of the knowledge—to have Shen- 
Shan trade on your fears so you’d reject 
my advances and I’d turn to her. The 
next, use—but I pray to my/ gods I 
won’t have td choose between you and 
my father. If he doesn’t know the truth 
already, he mustn’t know until you and 
Dr. Harper are safe. And how can I 
manage it?” 

Lee did not expect an answer. June 
knew by the utter stillness of his body 
that he was in trancelike thought, com- 
plete concentration taught in some of 
the oldest schools in Central Asia and 
nowhere else in the world. Finally he 
gave a little sleepy sigh, stretched, and 
turned to her with a smile. 

“It might be done .. . a fair deal 
for my father, and for you and Dr. 
Harper. . . . But it may take a few 
days, and Shen-Shan wants her answer 
tomorrow. Do you think you would 
dare hesitate—try to play for time—?” 

“Do you think I’m going to give you 
up to that beautiful little panther if I 
can help myself? Just short of my dead 
body!” ; 


June had spoken impulsively. She 


should learn not to do so. Lee did not 
answer—maybe he didn’t like her atti- 
tude of proprietorship—so she glanced 
into his face. At once she realized that 
he had not even heard her. And the 
next instant he had sprung to his feet 
and was bounding into the dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons behind their stone bench. 


HE had never seen such sudden and 

complete violence. It was like a whirl- 
wind or a tiger’s leap for prey. Some- 
thing broke brush in the thickets and 
tried to run, but did not have a chance. 
Before she could catch her breath Lee 
had overhauled a man in Tibetan dress 
and was marching him toward her by 
his arm twisted behind his back. 

It was Ta-Kao, “the great talker,” 
who kept a tea-house in the town and 
was known as an accomplished linguist. 

“Spying, you dog?” Lee demanded. 

“No, lord. I did not discover you and 
the white girl until I was within sound 
of your voices, then I tried to steal away 
unseen.” 

“What did you hear us say?” 

“Only a little, my lord. But I—I am 
the faithful servant of Prince Kiang. It 
is not well—” 

“T am Lee. 
Chao-Yuan?” 

“Yes, lord.” 


ay 
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You know the fate of 


“Now you will swear to me, in the 
name of Lord Buddha, that not one 
word of what you have heard tonight— 
or any word that might bring harm to 
the white girl—shall ever pass your 
lips,” Lee told him in utterly passionless 
tones. 

“I swear!” Ta-Kao dropped heavily 
to his knees. “By Lord Buddha, I will 
do all you ask and more.” 

“Tt is well.” Lee let go a faint sigh. 

Ta-Kao kowtowed to them both and 
backed away. Lee muttered something 
in the Chinese tongue and dropped onto 
the seat beside June. 
` “Lee, did Prince Kiang send him here 
to spy?” 

“Possibly, but I doubt it. June, I 
think we’ve shut off the source of Shen- 
Shan’s information.” 


June could do nothing but stammer. 

‘“Ta-Kao is the greatest gossip in the 
principality, and has the longest mem- 
ory. I think he told Shen-Shan about 
Winton Harte’s little daughter—realized 
too late it was important news—saw her 
come to the palace tonight—decided to 
linger on the outskirts and see what 
profit could be made. We've dashed his 
hopes—he’ll keep his vow—but we’re 
too late as far as Shen-Shan is con- 
cerned, and such a garrulous fool as 
Ta-Kao may have told others.” . 

“So that means—?” 

“It is vitally important to make a 
deal with my father at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

“T’ve discovered something, too. Not 
to tell secrets where we can be over- 
heard.” 

“Yes, we'll be watched every minute 
from now on.” ... 


UNE found herself extremely nervous 

the next morning, waiting to give Shen- 
Shan her answer. The mists of morning 
were just beginning to rise when Shen- 
Shan’s rickshaw came up the winding 
road. Her eyes were bright; her lovely 
face was lighted by a smile; her silks out- 
gloried the rhododendrons on the hill- 
side. 

“I have come about the black mail,” 


Shen-Shan told her happily when they 
met in the great hall. And her tiny, per- 
fect teeth gleamed between her red lips. 

“To be sure!” June spoke with un- 
conscious irony. ‘‘ You said you’d come, 
and here you are.” 

Shen-Shan seemed to look with joyful 
expectancy into her eyes, but June 
noticed that her lovely little hands were 
clenched. 


“Tve decided to reject your proposal,” 
June went on. 

“Reject?” 

“No can do.” 

“Oh, there must be some mistake. 
You have not talked to Lee—” 

“Yes, he knows all about it. Go and 
ask him, if you don’t believe me. If you 
want to tell Prince Kiang what you 
threatened, you'll find him in the library. 


He’ll listen to you. And if that’s all—” 

“Wait. Maybe you think Prince 
Kiang take jade, let you go. You are 
only little flower, not big tree like Dr. 
Harper. You say, ‘Okay, I rather have 
Lee than the jade.’ But already you 
make Prince Kiang too much trouble. 
You make little more trouble, about 
jade, about Lee, he wave his hand. Do 
you understand?” 


“No can get Lee out,” reported 
Koko. “And Prince Kiang 
can make Little Missy die” 
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“It’s not difficult.” June drew a deep 
breath. “If Lee marries you, he’ll do it 
without encouragement from me. Prince 
Kiang is bound to learn the truth about 
me sooner or later, so I won’t pay the 
blackmail.” 

“I do not believe you.” But her eyes 
said she did believe. 

“There’s the library door. Go in 
there and shoot (Continued on page 175) 
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OF ALL the crimes in the book, 

that of extortion represents the 

lowest form of criminal coward- 
ice. It also represents the height of folly. 
It is a game of terror and anguish, in 
which the would-be terrorist almost in- 
variably loses. 

In the words of the underworld, it is 
“a sap’s racket.” In nearly 1,500 cases 
handled by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the writer of threatening 
letters has invariably failed of his pur- 
pose, and in many instances has been 
caught and convicted. Last year, 86 of- 
fenders were brought into Federal Court, 
charged with sending threats by mail in 
an effort to obtain money. Only one es- 
caped conviction. 

And yet the extortionist, even though 
doomed to failure, is capable of causing 
untold misery for his victims before he 
is caught. Any person who possesses 
even a savings account can never be en- 
tirely free from the chance that one of 
these threatening leeches will fasten 
upon him. 

Everyone can be assured of protec- 
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ss your LIFE! 


Inside stories of the blackmailing racket. Almost 


anyone with a bank account may become the prey 


tion, however, if, when threats arrive, 
he notifies the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation instantly. Since the Federal 
Extortion Statute of 1932 gave this 
Bureau jurisdiction in such cases, we 
have built up a corps of experts, equaled 
only by those which we can call upon in 
kidnapping cases. 

Nowadays what at first appears to be 
an ominous demand for money from a 
desperate gang may be exploded swiftly 
and decisively by government experts 
wise, in the ways of these leeches. 


AFEW years ago, for instance, Frank 

S. Baker, publisher of the Tacoma, 
Wash., News-Tribune, received a letter 
signed “The Red Devils.” It threatened 
the owner’s life unless he threw a black 
satchel containing $1,500 in $10 and $20 
bills from an automobile at the entrance 
of a local country club at a stated hour 
in the early morning. 

Mr. Baker notified the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Immediately our “ex- 
tortion formula” went into action. His 
house and his person were guarded by 
special agents. Examination of the ex- 
tortion letter revealed no fingerprints, 
but did reveal one important clue—the 
watermark of a Massachusetts paper 
manufacturer. 

A search of printing establishments 
was begun, and ended at one of the 
first, for there it was found that a large 
supply of this paper had recently been 


of extortionists. 


Here the chief of the G-men 
tells what to do if you get a threatening letter 
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purchased. The agents also discovered 
that a certain workman had been dis- 
charged a short time before for incom- 
petency, that he had been associating 
with disreputable companions, and that 
his handwriting compared exactly with 
the writing of the extortion note. He 
confessed, upon arrest, and was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison. 

Many extortion cases have been and 
can be solved with equal dispatch. The 
recipient of an extortion letter often 
subjects himself to unnecessary fears and 
outlay of money if he heeds the threats 
and pays the demands instead of seeking 
the aid of government officers. For in- 
stance, much needless terror was suffered 
by many intended victims of Giuseppi 
Bartimoccia, a New York leech who 
conceived the idea of going into the 
extortion business on a wholesale basis. 

Bartimoccia’s methods were imper- 
sonal and catch-as-catch-can. He knew 
nothing abcut his victims; in fact, would 
not have recognized them had he met 
them. He had merely canvassed the 
telephone directory of New York City 
and selected almost at random some 250 
names. To these, at intervals, he sent 
letters demanding money upon threat of 
death. He signed his threats: “The 
Gangsters.” 

In his hideaway, he wrote letter after 
letter, sprinkling some with red nail 
polish or iodine, to simulate blood, mail- 
ing the threats from various parts of 


Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Long Island. 
Some of the letters were ignored. One 
struck home. Had this unidentified vic- 
tim gained the courage to ask help from 
law-enforcement officers, as others did, 
much agony and money might have been 
spared. The story was revealed by 
Bartimoccia after his arrest., The recipi- 
ent of one of his usual ‘bloodstained” 
notes, a form letter sent out to a hap- 
hazard list of names, evidently was a 
person. of limited means. Replying to 
Bartimoccia’s demands, he wrote that 
he could not pay the entire sum in one 
amount. The extortioner “consented” 
to an installment plan. Night after night 
he waited in a public park until the 
shadowy form of the victim approached 
a certain rock, under which he placed his 
payments. ` 


WAT pitiful sacrifices were made to 
meet these small payments of 
“blood money” will never be known. 
Relating the circumstances, Bartimoccia 
did not even recall the name of his victim, 
and it seemed to please him that he had 
frightened a man of whom he knew noth- 
ing. His reward in this case was $500. 
Among those whom he had threat- 
ened was Salvatore Buffa, the owner of a 
small trucking business in New York. 
Buffa took the letter to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, where an ex- 
amination of the handwriting, the paper, 
the envelopes, (Continued on page 192) 
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AFTER a month or two in 
Hilltown, the new librarian, 
JP Janet Hardy, began to pinch 
herself to see if she were real; to take a 
good, long look in her compact mirror 
occasionally to assure herself that she 
was not invisible. She knew by name 
now most of the people in the town, and 
they all said ‘Good evening, Miss 
Hardy,” just as polite as could be, and 
hurried on about their affairs. No one 
was unkind. Everyone was courtesy it- 
self. But she walked alone; she ate 
alone; she sat in her room at Mrs. 
Bonniewell’s alone. 

In other circumstances, she might 
never have paid the slightest attention 
to Jonathan Little. But, as it was, she 
was unduly grateful when she noticed 
that he was in the Library with increas- 
ing frequency. And when, one night, he 
lingered, and asked her if she would not 
like a lift home, she was far more gra- 
cious than the attention justified. She 
did not consider him prepossessing, but 
he was young and admiring, and he came 
into Mrs. Bonniewell’s parlor and stayed 
until eleven o’clock, which proved, after 
all, that she was still alive, anyhow—still 
young, and not bad-looking. 

Mr. Little was a clerk in the Toggery 
shop and he talked a good deal, in a 
rapid, disconnected way. The first time 
he waited for her was on Wednesday. 
The Library was not open in the evening 


After all, they were kind and she was 
lonely. But after an evening at the club 
she was discouraged. 

Janet knew instinctively that she had 
made a mistake, that she had cata- 
logued herself in a community made up 
of a dozen distinct groups which did not 
overlap. All her life she had been bred 
to expect the best as her due. And, al- 
though the Littles were good, kind people 
and entitled to respect, they were not 
what Janet wanted. 


SPRING began to make a faint promise 

of coming—no more than a gesture or 
two after the fog and rain of winter—be- 
fore Janet got a glimpse of the pattern 
of the town. She saw that the town had 
a group, the Brandts and the Lunts, the 
Lockerbies, Welches, and Esterleys, the 
Potters and the Kimballs, who were, one 
might say, First Families of Sugar 
County. Everyone knew everyone else, 
went by first names, and the surface was 
democratic, easy, polite. But beneath 
this surface the groups moved intact. 
And she, alas, was likely to stay, as long 
as she lived in Hilltown, in a group un- 
congenial to her. 

One March night Mrs. Kimball 
lingered a few moments after the 
Library Board Meeting. Middle-aged, 
somewhat weather-beaten, careless in 
her appearance, Mrs. Kimball had a 
charm, an energy and intelligence that 


car—’’ He stopped, came 
inside, and looked at Janet 
with incredulous eyes. He 
said, in a voice of astonish- 
ment, “You’re not the li- 
brarian?” 

“Yes, Foster, this is the 
librarian, Miss Janet Hardy. 
This apparition is my fourth 
son, Miss Hardy. He is just 
home from Minneapolis.” 

Foster Kimball advanced 
and stood regarding Janet 
as though he could not be- 
lieve his eyes. 

“I can’t take it all in,” he 
said. “If you could have 
seen our last librarian! She 
had whiskers, didn’t she, 
Muth? Why didn’t you 
tell me, Muth? Come on, 
girls, lets go. We’ll take 
the Library Board home 
and the librarian riding.” 

He was a very tall young 
man, and a very thin one, 
and he was attractive enough 
for two. He had a large air 
of taking everything for 
granted. Janet, a little un- 
easy, began to turn out the 
lights, and they waited for 
her, Mrs. Kimball amused, 
young Kimball still staring 
in frank pleasure. 


again until Saturday, and after she had 
locked up they went to the movies to- 
gether. On Sunday he drove her about 
the town in his little car and told her 
Hilltown’s history, and showed her the 
places of interest—Colonel Potter’s 
home, the big old Kimball place, the 
churches built of hand-hewn limestone a 
hundred years ago. 

An invitation to the Little home fol- 
lowed, and Janet met Jonathan’s mother 
and his two sisters. The sisters were 
nice, good girls, but they were neither 
interesting nor charming. They asked 
Janet if she would like to join a little 
club they had, and Janet said she would. 


drew the young librarian as it drew 
everyone. 

“Are you happy here, child?” Mrs. 
Kimball asked. 

Janet felt an impulse to unburden her 
troubles and her loneliness on Mrs. 
Kimball, but pride forbade. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Everyone is so 
kind.” 

For a moment, an unspoken question 
lay between them. Then the Library 
door opened, and a head popped in. 
Janet saw a pair of very bright black 
eyes. 

“Hey, Muth,” the young man said, 
“what’s the matter? I want to use the 


“You are perfectly 
lovely,” he told Janet, as 
the three stood on the Li- 
brary steps, and Janet 
locked the door. ‘‘What’s 
more, I like your hat! How 
long have you been here? 
Have you got a beau—I 
mean, a dangerous one— 
anywhere? I’d have been 
home weeks ago if they had 
played fair and told me 
about you. Get in the back 
seat, Muth. You're going 
for a very short ride— 
straight up the street and 


baer a 
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“Isnt my family great?” Foster asked. “There’s never a dull mo- 
ment in our house.” Janet was sure of that. But would she ever fit in? 
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home. Your family must need you.” 

Mrs. Kimball laughed and got into the 
back seat and Janet, laughing too, 
found herself in. the front seat beside 
Mrs. Kimball’s tall son. He did not 
seem like a stranger. He went right on 
talking, as they drove the short distance 
to the Kimball home. He got out and 
helped his mother from the car. 

Mrs. Kimball said, “Why don’t you 
both come in for a little while?” 

“No,” Foster told her; “I’ll bring her 
around to see you some day. That 
bunch in there would alienate her from 
me, before I have a chance. You go on 
in and put your children to bed and I’ll 
take Janet Hardy home. Where do you 
live, Miss Hardy? . . . Mrs. Bonnie- 
well’s? . . . That’s not far enough, but 
I know a lovely way to get there, by the 
Quarry Hill.” 

Janet was a little disturbed about 
what Mrs. Kimball would think of her. 
She didn’t want anyone on the Library 
Board to consider her a trifler. But Mrs. 
Kimball seemed to think the young 
man’s conduct only what might be ex- 
pected. 

“Watch out for him,” she. said to 
Janet. “He’s a bit off.” 

“What a pal you are!” her son com- 
mented, and Mrs. Kimball called good 
night to them. 

Foster got back into the seat beside 
Janet, drove (Continued on page 110) 
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Proving that a violent, 
rude, and raging person 
is lots more fun than 


one who's merely nice 
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Miss Judy Frisbie, of Swasey, Iowa, 
takes her choice in New York— with 
the aid of a professional escort 


é> IT WAS arather brilliant tomato- 
RP red, and Mrs. Frisbie was none 
too sure of it. She settled forward on 
the upholstered dressing-table stool, the 
voluminous folds of her black silk dress- 
ing gown spreading outward on all sides, 
and applied the paste dubiously to her 
lips. With a surreptitious glance over 
her shoulder at the door of the adjoining 
bedroom, she began to spread it smooth 
with the tip of a pudgy little finger, 


OPEN 


working her mouth in elaborate gri- 
maces. The tiny traveling clock on the 
dresser caught her eye. “Judy, dear! 
We mustn’t waste time—” 

“Why not?” - A bureau drawer 
slammed shut in the adjoining bed- 
room. “Were paying for it.” 

“Judy!” repeated Mrs. Frisbie, her 
tone wavering for a moment in a hurt 
falsetto. “I don’t understand you. I 
believe right now I’m more excited than 


“Pretty deadly look- 
ing outfit,” he drawled 


“You'd almost 


you are,” she sighed. 
think I was the one who was in New . 
York for the first time.” 

Her voice trailed, and she scowled in 


the mirror at her sagging chin. Of 
course, she reminded herself severely, 
she could expect a little of that after 
twenty years. After all, it had been 
every bit of that and more. Twenty- 
odd years since she had been here, she 
reflected, twenty years since she had 


been a debutante in New York, beauti- 
ful and popular and pursued. 

«|. Miss Lola Bartlett, of New 
York and Saratoga, vivacious center of 
Manhattan’s smart set, who led the 
cotillion at the Waldorf last night.” 

Beyond the window of the hotel, the 
white and red lights of the city were 
skyrockets and pinwheels and Roman 
candles against the bronze night sky; 
and Mrs. Lola Frisbie, of Swasey, Iowa, 
caught her breath. Now she was back 
again, twenty years later, with graying 
hair and shapeless arms and a flabby 
chin; but she had Judy, and Judy was 
young; Judy’s chin was firm and her 
eyes were fresh and eager—Judy was 
herself twenty years younger. Judy 
was here, and New York—if Mrs. Fris- 
bie had anything to say about it—was 


Mrs. Frisbie bit her lip. “I don’t see 
why you object so to Mr. Tillinghast’s 
service, Judy,” she hesitated. “After 
all, lots of nice people from out of town 
use it when they’re here. It’s perfectly 
reputable, like a shopping service. And 
Mr. Tillinghast assured me himself that 
all his young men are perfect gentlemen. 
He said,” she pointed out, “‘they’re all 
college men.” 


A SUITCASE lid banged and she 
heard quick steps and the rustle of a 
shower curtain in Judy’s bath. Mrs. Fris- 
bie adjusted a pearl earring and sighed. 
“I mean, we’ve waited so long to be 
in New York,” she urged. “And there’s 
so much fun you can have here—so 
many interesting places to go—” 
“With a hired guide?” Water began 
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here for Judy. She should have her chance. 

“Its after eleven, dear,’ she re- 

“minded Judy, slipping bracelets hastily 

onto her round wrists, “and Mr. Tilling- 
hast said his young man would meet us 
at the Water Hole at. midnight.” 

“I suppose,” Judy suggested from the 
next room, “we can recognize Mr. 
Tillinghast’s young man -by his blue 
uniform and a label ‘Escort’ on his 
sleeve.” 
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to thud vigorously against the shower 
curtains and Judy’s voice was muffled. 
“That’s about as much fun as a kiss in a 
taxi with the meter running.” 

“I only thought it would be pleas- 
anter,” Mrs. Frisbie faltered, “having a 
young man to take you around. Some- 
one to dance with—someone to talk 
to—” 

“Dancing with him at so much a 
step,” Judy retorted above the steady 
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drum of the shower. ‘Making polite 
conversation, and paying him to laugh 
at it. Holding hands with him’’—the 
crash of water ceased abruptly—‘‘and 
knowing that promptly at the stroke of 
twelve he’ll turn back into a pumpkin.” 

“Its just to make things more con- 
venient, dear. It’s just a means of—of 
getting around where the best people 
are. People you like,” Mrs. Frisbie 
added hurriedly. ‘People like Van.” 

Because it was Van, of course, who 
had always been the center of her plans, 
the object of her fondest hopes for 
Judy. “The son of L. L. Van Dusen— 
the banker, you know,” she would con- 
fide to Judy, back in Swasey. “His 
father and I used to be—well, friends.” 
And Judy would gaze wide-eyed at the 
rotogravure pictures of Van in polo 
helmet, Van cruising in his yacht off 
Newport, Van on the beach of Miami, 
while Mrs. Frisbie would elaborate: 
“. . when we get to New York some 
day. You'll like him, dear, I know . . . 
he has so much to offer . . .” 

All these years she had taken it for 
granted that Van would be equally inter- 
ested in Judy, and her disillusionment 
during the past week had been painful. 
Not that the elder Van Dusen had failed 
to do the correct thing. He had enter- 
tained them at dinner upon their arrival, 
young Van had taken Judy to the 
theater once, once to a tea, and had sent 
flowers once. And that was all. In vain 
Mrs. Frisbie had tried to insert her beak 
farther into the hard ivory billiard ball 
that was New York’s social center; her 
old contacts had faded, her former world 
had forgotten her, her friends had 
marriageable daughters of their own. 


GHE knew why she had failed, of 

course. It was plain to her now. She 
had seen it all last night, sitting alone 
with Judy at an inconspicuous table at 
the Water Hole—current rendezvous of 
Manhattan’s socially select and Van's 
own particular stamping ground—and 
observing the popular debutantes on the 
dance floor as they were snapped from 
hand to hand along the stag line like a 
football in a swift triple pass. Mrs. Fris- 
bie stole another glance at Judy beside 
her, neglected like a wallflower, her eyes 
lowered, her fork drawing bleak patterns 
on the tablecloth as the rest of the gay 
world passed her by, and Van stopped at 
their table only long enough to exchange 
polite greetings and hurried away to 
join hisown crowd. She nodded thought- 
fully. That was it. Judy, without es- 
corts, was a flower without petals, a 
picture without a frame, a parade with- 
out a band. 

And.so, as a last resort, she had gone 
to see Mr. Tillinghast. At least, she 
assured herself, the hotel had recom- 
mended him thoroughly. His social- 
escort service was dependable, the clerk 
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said—‘‘Out-of-town guests like 
yourself, madam, frequently find 
it a source of vast satisfaction” — 
and her own tentative visit to the 
Tillinghast offices this afternoon 
had allayed any lingering doubts. 
Mr. Tillinghast had been over- 
whelming in his offers of assistance. 

“You will find only registered 
thoroughbreds in my stable, 
madam,” Mr. Tillinghast had 
promised her, fitting his fingers 
together. 

“It’s rather a special case, you 
see,” Mrs. Frisbie had confided, 
plucking nervously at the tips of 
her gloves. “Its my daughter 
Judy. I want her to go to the best 
places—to mix with the best peo- 
ple—’ She hesitated. “People 
like young Eric Van Dusen, you 
know,” she added innocently. .. . 


THE bedroom door swung open 

behind her and stockinged feet 
padded across the carpet. 
“Mother, could I borrow your 
black sandals for tonight—?” 
Judy halted abruptly and stared 
at her mother’s bright lips. 
“Honey! It doesn’t even match!” 
She snatched Mrs. Frisbie’s hand 
out of her lap and shook her head 
at the scarlet-tinted nails. “Like 
a bunch of radishes,” she sighed. 
“What a lot of trouble just for 
an evening with a professional 
guide.” 

Mrs. Frisbie gazed uneasily at 
the image of her daughter's face 
beside the reflection of her own 
in the glass. They were not un- 
like, at that, she and Judy. Twenty 
years had not taken such a heavy 
toll. They had the same wide-set 
eyes, the same uptilted nose, the 
same odd three-cornered smile, 
even—she noted with a touch of 
pride—the same size slippers. She 
was herself all over again, in Judy. 
She was Judy, ready to play it all 
for the first time, the gay parties, 
and the wealth and the glamour. 
“What is it, Judy?” 

“What’s what?” asked Judy in 
a low voice. 

“The way you’re acting, dear,” 
Mrs. Frisbie wavered. ‘You don’t 
even seem excited. After all,” she 
prompted, “Van should be there 
again tonight—” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Judy. 

Mrs. Frisbie regarded her daugh- 
ter with a little frown. “Judy, has 
anything happened?” 

“No, Mother,” said Judy, buck- 
ling a shoe strap intently. She 
could not tell her mother what 
had happened. She scarcely knew, 
herself, what had happened. .She 
did not know who he was. All she 
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ON MONDAY morning the mailman was 
awaited with great impatience by three 
people living at No. 49 Fitch Road. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. William T. Stokes and 
their daughter, Pat. Mr. Stokes did not 
go to the office, Mrs. Stokes did not go 
shopping, and Pat did not go riding in the 
Park. All three prowled the house nerv- 
ously, glanced often at the clock and more 
often out of the window. ee 

Pat thought, “What a goose I was.” 
She laughed shortly. “Do you think—? 
Heavens, it isn’t possible he thought I 
meant marriage! What did I say exactly—? 
Can he twist it around so that I sound like 
a maiden swooning for his ring about my 
finger? Yes, he can, he can—that fateful 
PS.! Mrs. Roger Conway—ugh, I should 
hate it! Oh, Roger, please answer and set 
my frantic soul at rest.” 

Mr. Stokes paced the library. He 
thought, “If only the little minx is going 
to be sensible. I never should have written 
her, I suppose. Wouldn’t it look nice in 
print if she wanted to make trouble! 
‘Debutante Marcia Holmes and W. T. 
Stokes in Love-Nest Scandal’! Ugh! What 
a fool I was! She never cared—maybe 
she’ll see my point and agree to end this 
thing now.” 

Mrs. Stokes bit her fingernails as she 
walked aimlessly about the lower hallway. 
She thought, “I’m a nervous wreck, that’s 
what I am. If only this deadly dullness 
would lift! If only that wretched postman 
would bring an invitation to a party, or a 
tennis match, or a—oh, anything where 
there’ll be new people, and something to 
do! I’m so bored with puttering in the 
garden, making out menus for Cook, 
screaming greetings to visiting women’s 
clubs, planning bazaars for the welfare of 
everything! Will and Pat don’t care; noth- 
ing bothers them. . . . Oh, miserable post- 
man, bring something that will urge me out 
of this humdrum house!” 

The postman plodded up to the door 
and slipped a lone white envelope into the 
box. Turning down the pathway again, 
he was amazed to see the entire Stokes 
family reach for the solitary letter. 

“Who’s it for?” asked Mrs. Stokes. 

“Let me see,” breathed Pat. 

“T’ll open it,” growled Mr. Stokes. “It’s 
addressed to the family.” 

He tore open the flap and drew out a 
sheet of fine paper. Slowly he read: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bently Holmes 
request the honor of your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter, Marcia Ruth, 
to Mr. Roger Leslie Conway . . .” 


DOROTHY HUNT SCHOFIELD 
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knew was that he had been there 
last night—tall, dark, alone—and 
they had talked, and then he had 
gone away; and with him had 
gone suddenly all the excitement 
of New York, and the sunshine, 
and the laughter in the faces 
around her. 
ge changed so suddenly, 
Judy,” her mother was saying. 
“You haven’t been yourself all 
day. Was it something last night?” 
Judy dropped her head a little 
lower, locking her arms around 
her ankles and pressing a cool, 
silken knee against each temple. 
The thing had been abrupt, harsh, 
without warning. She had wan- 
dered alone last night into the 
Water Hole’s white-leather bar, 
and the tall, dark young man had 
been perched on a high stool at 
the bar, his hair distinctly rum- 
pled, his white tie under one ear, 
his shirt front buckled, and the 
carnation in his buttonhole bruised 
and blackened and rather the 
worse for wear. The whole scene 
had been unreal, and a little 
absurd. . . . She could not recall 
now how it had all started. They 
had talked swiftly, breathlessly, 
and now she could not remember 
what they had talked about. She 
did not know whether she would 
ever see him again. ‘‘No, Mother,” 
she repeated, and rose wearily. 
“Well, then . . .?” Her mother 
returned to the mirror in relief 
and began to powder her neck and 
shoulders. “It’s all right; isn’t it? 
And I’m sure the young man will 
be a pleasant surprise, dear.” , 
“I can imagine,” Judy snapped 
over a shoulder. 


RS. Frisbie shed her black silk 

dressing gown and flicked the 
extra grains of powder deftly 
from her shoulders with a hand- 
kerchief. The fine snow descended 
on a photograph in a leather frame 
on the dresser, and Mrs. Frisbie 
picked up the picture and dusted 
off the grayed, plain-looking face 
in the photograph and set it back 
on the dresser again. Poor Doc. 
He would have been glad, too, 
that Judy was here in New York. 
Doc had always understood how 
she felt about Judy. He knew 
what she had wanted, not for her- 
self, of course, but for Judy. He 
knew she wanted Judy to have 
the things she had sacrificed, 
twenty years ago, when she mar- 
ried Doc... . 

Mr. Lucius B. Tillinghast, 
proprietor of the Tillinghast Social 
Guide Service, was a pleasant 
young (Continued on page 77) 
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THE first thing Jim did was resign 

«> from the country club. He and 
Anne agreed that golf was a luxury, and, 
anyhow, he seldom got out there more 
than once a week. Still, it hurt. It hurt 
not seeing folks and having them know 
you couldn’t afford things any longer. 
Putting the car up hurt worse. But 
what are you going to do when you’ve 
been out of a job eight months? Their 
tennis rackets needed restringing and 
balls were expensive, so they began to 
stay away from the Brownes’ on Sunday 
afternoons, and without a car they 
weren’t able to go swimming in the lake. 
Anne solved it. She came back from a 
ten-cent store one day with a rubber 


ring. .. . What was that for? For a 
game. What sort of a game? Deck 
tennis. ... Jim sniffed. It didn’t 


sound like much. Anne said nothing, 
and strung up the net. Of course, there 
was no cash to buy a real net, so she tied 
a piece of white string from the end of 
the garage door to a laundry post in the 
back yard. Then she invited Jim to 
play. 

He wasn’t anxious to play. He 
started scornfully. Then he jumped in 
the air, speared a high one, and decided 
this wasn’t so bad. Soon he decided the 
game was pretty good and that he was 
pretty good, too. They played a second 
set, a third, and a fourth, until Mike, the 
terrier, yawning at one side, began to 
wonder whether he was ever going to get 
his dinner. That afternoon the Brownes 
passed and asked them to go for a ride. 


DRAWING BY F. G. COOPER 


Old or young, thin or fat, rich or poor, 


there’s an outdoor sport for you... 
P y 


from Badminton to “Barnyard Golf” ; 


They invited the Brownes in and took 
them for a ride—in three straight sets. 
Before long the entire neighborhood was 
playing. Anne’s back yard became a 
country club every Sunday. 


'THAT was in 1933. Well, Jim has an- 
other job now, hiscar is running again, 
and there’s a slender white net instead 
of the string stretched from the garage 
door to the laundry post. He could go 
out to the lake, he could even afford to 
re-join the country club, but he doesn’t 
want to. The Brownes claim this is be- 
cause he and Anne are the deck-tennis 
champions of the town. He says that 
isn’t it. There’s just so much fun and 
good exercise in this game, right in his 
own back yard, that he can’t see the 
sense in paying money to keep up with 
the gang at the country club... . 
Deck tennis—maybe you call it ring 
tennis—is one of the most contagious 
games I know. Start the darn’ thing 
going, and in two weeks the whole street 


BY JOHN 


will be chucking that silly rubber ring 
over the net. 

It is only one of a number of playing 
games that have come along fast in re- 
cent years—games for every age, every 
taste, and every purse. Helen Wills 
Moody is a star at this miniature game. 
So are Ernest Schelling, the pianist, and 
Ambassador Bullitt, who travels back 
and forth between here and Europe 
once a year. Ten or fifteen years ago a 
man who went in for deck tennis or bad- 
minton in his own back yard would 
have been locked up; but our attitude 
toward sport has altered. We are now a 
participating instead of a kibitzing race. 

Maybe you’ve-noticed that tickets to 
the big football games have been easier 
to get in recent years. There’s a reason. 
The customer would rather play than 
watch—that’s all. Every fine afternoon, 
spring, summer, and fall, Popper, Mom- 
mer, and little Emma are tossing a rub- 
ber ring over a net, shooting at a target 
with a bow and (Continued on page 92) 
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IM A 


sf PM a “cream-puff pioneer’’—so 
designated by one of the many 
reporters sent up here to “get the facts” 
about this government-financed farm 
colony in the Matanuska Valley. Since 
May, 1935, when Uncle Sam transported 
our little band of Middle Westerners to 
this Alaska scene, others have dubbed us 
modern Pilgrims, heroic colonists, noble 
martyrs. Also, loafers, parasites, and 
bums. 

But let the first soft impeachment 
stand. For, while our colony life is cer- 
tainly no bed of roses, neither is it pio- 
neering in the traditional sense. I know, 
because my mother was born in a sod 
house on a North Dakota prairie home- 
stead. Moreover, I taught school in 
Wisconsin farming districts, my specialty 
being early American history. As for 
real Alaska pioneering, my near neighbor 
is a sourdough farmer, who slashed his 
way into this valley with a pack on his 
back to stake his homestead. Unaided, 
he has turned his section of wilderness 
into paying, cultivated acres, with live- 
stock, barns, and a dwelling that make 
it one of the show places of the Mata- 
nuska. But—to achieve his success he 
put in twenty years of grueling work and 
loneliness. 

I admire that sourdough’s courage and 
tenacity. I should be proud to feel that 
I might face such problems as his with 
equal fortitude. But I’m happy to know 
that I shall never be required to do so. 

When my husband, Victor, and I first 
set foot on our 40-acre tract, it, too, was 
a wilderness of birch and spruce. Today, 
sixteen months later, 8 of the 40 acres 
are cleared and in production. Our com- 
fortably furnished cottage overlooks an 
excellent graveled road which connects 


us with the 170 other tracts of fellow — 


colonists scattered about this 100 square 
miles of valley. The tight log walls of 
our barn and our chicken house, built 
after the government’s modern plans, 
keep their occupants warm without 
stoves, even in the coldest weather. Our 
well is a good one; and we have all the 
creatures we can winter-feed from this 
year’s harvest—a cow, 100 white leghorn 
hens, and some pigeons. 

We have reaped our first harvest, con- 
sisting of hay and potatoes—the latter a 
yield of 25 sacks for every sack planted 
in new-turned, unfertilized soil. Our 
vegetable garden produced a surplus 


which we sold at the Alaska Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation’s trading post 
in Palmer. 

Tourists are always saying, “Pretty 
soft for you colonists—having Uncle 
Sam footing all your expenses and giving 
you thirty years in which to pay your 
debt.” Soft it would be, were Vic and I 


Mrs. Johnson, the wife of 

a government colonist, 

tells of her life in Alaska’s 
Matanuska Valley 


to sit down and hire our work done with- 
out regard to expenses. But each of us 
has averaged 14 hours labor a day in or- 
der to keep our debt down to the lowest 
possible figure. Vic did all his own slash- 
ing and tree cutting. He did not employ 
government carpenters to build our 
house. Instead, he and three other colo- 
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Mire PIONEER 


nist neighbors pooled their labor and 
erected four dwellings, each saving about 


Vic showed me how to use a hammer 
and, while he was busy outside clearing, 
I nailed the paneling on our six rooms 
and did all the interior painting, paper- 
ing, and varnishing. At the same time, 
to earn some ready money, | did clerical 
work for others, and carried on my home- 
work—sewing, canning, cleaning, wash- 
ing, chicken raising, and cooking for 
boarders. 


FOR over a year I’ve had from 5 to 15 

boarders. The food I serve them is not 
put on the cuff by the corporation. Vic 
arid I, being childless, were permitted a 
credit of only $30 a month. But Alaska’s 


forests and streams offer, without cost, a 
variety of wild food to those willing to 
gather and preserve it. While Vic’s rod 
and gun supply our table with trout, sal- 
mon, ducks, geese, and moose, | can 
enough of these items to last through the 
winter. | now have on hand a supple- 
mentary supply of wild fruits—200 
quarts of blueberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, and cranberries, which | picked 
in the near-by woods. In addition, my 
cellar contains an abundance of home- 
canned vegetables, together with cab- 
bages, potatoes, and such, taken from 
our garden. Our cow and chickens pro- 
vide milk and eggs and a Sunday bird. 
So, you see, we live off the fat of the land. 

Though our comfortable circumstances 
are due, primarily, to our own unceasing 


TWO years ago Uncle Sam uprooted 7 


200 Midwestern families, transported 
theth to primitive Matanuska Valley in 
Alaska, and set them down on 40-acre 
farms, all expenses advanced on credit. 
Ever since, this drastic experiment in 
colonization has been the subject of 
conflicting reports. “A thriving pioneer 


community,” some have called it: 


Others: “A tragic spectacle of profligate 
waste.” Only a few months ago U. S. 


Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma aie 


teturned from a visit to the colony with 
the prediction that it would “collapse 


as soon as federal aid is withdrawn.” 


Here one of the colonists gives a dramatic 
story of day-by-day experiences there. 


BY Mrs. VICTOR JOHNSON 


labor, we realize that no amount of indi- 
vidual effort could have advanced us so 
far in only sixteen months, had it not 
been for government aid. 

That aid enabled us to reach Alaska 
and be housed within five months. It 
placed at our disposal the most efficient 
modern machinery for clearing and culti- 
vating our land; supplied us with in- 
valuable data on local soil, crops, and 
seasonal conditions; and it extended the 
long-term credit which assures us the 
necessities while we are bringing our 
tract into profitable production. 


ONTRARY to a widespread miscon- 
ception, that aid is not donated by 
Uncle Sam. We contracted to pay—with 
interest. We shall doit. If sourdough 
farmers in the valley, unaided, can put 
their homesteads on a paying basis in 
twenty years, we cream-puff colonists, 
with government aid, can do the same 
for our tracts in one-fifth that time. 
Indeed, just recently all of us in the 
colony were put on a cash basis in ob- 
taining our supplies for daily subsistence. 
Until this year (Continued on page 134) 


The Johnson home in Matanuska Valley 
. .. built with help of neighbors 


with BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


Being the tale of a magni icent rascal...who met his mightiest 


and most uproarious adventure in the Valley of Clonmel 
BY MAX BRAND 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION ÎN OIL 
BY PRUETT CARTER 


WHEN the megaphone blared 

out the tidings that the jumping 

for the Cup was about to begin, 
Shamus tightened the cinch on Bayberry 
and looked again over the crowd. Among 
the men of Clonmel Valley he felt like a 
lumberman in a huge forest. Shamus 
himself was as lean as hickory and as 
sharp as steel edge, but the bigness of 
those people took his breath. Their 
horses, too, were never less than sixteen 
hands, with bone to gladden the hand of 
aman and quarters to fill his eye; whereas 
Bayberry was as lean and clean as her 
master. 

He gave her his fist to bite and worry 
while a sound of bells came pleasantly to 
him from the town beyond the trees. To 
be sure, this was not so far from New 
York, but ever since he rode Bayberry 
over the ridge, the day before, and looked 
down upon the Valley, he had a strange 
feeling that more than miles lay between 
him and the world he had known. When 
he came through Clonmel town, he had 
seen all the customary features of a 
small American town, yet the place 
seemed like a slice of old Ireland. White 
Irish cottages dotted the valley, the lit- 
tle carriage roads had never been straight- 
ened or metaled; above all, the cheerful 
brogue that rippled from the tongues of 
the people made Shamus feel that he had 
crossed some horizon of the mind and 
come into another life. 

A man on a big gray came out to lead 
off the jumping. 

“Who is that? Do you know?” asked 
Shamus of a big, black man beside him. 

The man of Clonmel marked a stran- 
ger in the valley and gave him the hard 
heel of his eye, but a girl at his side lifted 
her smile to Shamus. 

“That’s Michael Knockinnis,” she 
said, “on At Bay. That’s a good, big one, 
isn’t it?” 

“There’s no Clonmel in the name, 
however,” said the big, black-browed 
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man beside her. “None in the least.” 

“Willie O’Day, what will you be think- 
ing of?” she asked, laughing. “Isn’t At 
Bay by Tallyho, by John Peel, by Fol- 
low On?” 

“Ah, and is there Follow On in it?” 
murmured Willie O’Day. 

“Follow On? Follow On?” said 
Shamus. “That was a good Irish horse 
that would have won the Derby in his 
year except for a slip at Tattenham Cor- 
ners": 

“He would,” agreed the girl, “and 
Follow On came out of good English 
blood lines back to Eclipse.” 

“Bother the English of it and shame 
to you, Celia O’Hanrahan,”’ said Willie 
O’Day. “Will you mind me, Celia, that 
one year of Irish grass takes the English 
clean out of a horse.” i 

“True,” agreed Celia. “Ah .. . pick 
up his head, Michael Knockinnis, or 
he’ll foul at the gate!” 


"THE big gray horse had made a clean 
round to the gate, but here he made 
the smallest mistake and withahind hoof 
kicked the barrier. It fell at the touch. 
The crowd groaned in sympathy, for 
in Clonmel a man gives the best of his 
heart to anyone who sits on a horse. 
Twerity Clonmel riders followed Michael 
Knockinnis around the course and a dozen 
of them would have had clean cards ex- 
cept for the unlucky gate. For in Clon- 
mel Valley it is all hedge and wall and 
ditch and, above all, those great Irish 
banks which the Clonmel horses know 
how to take flying, but there is little tim- 
ber, and that is why so many an honest 
hunter ticked the gate, that day, with 
his hoofs; and only a touch made it fall, 
which was a pity. 

So twenty and one took the jumps, but 
no one of them ail had a clean card ex- 
cept Celia O’Hanrahan riding Willie 
O’Day’s good brown horse, Comeragh, 
and I will say this for Shamus, that 
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though he was a hard man yet he took in 
a breath every time Comeragh jumped. 
He was not the only one who wished the 
girl luck, for at every jump she took a 
man’s voice beside him said, “ Up, sweet- 
heart!” When the round ended and the 
hand clapping rattled away, Shamus 
looked at the man, and saw that he was a 
poor weed and a runt in Clonmel Valley, 
for, though his shoulders were broad and 
strong and his chest was thick, he did 
not stand an inch more than five ten. 

“What’s your name, if you please?” 
asked Shamus. 

“Tommy Kilmaley,” said the little 
man, “and what’s it to you?” 

Which showed that there was Clonmel 
in him, after all. 


THIS was the way of it when all the 

horses had jumped, until Shamus Kin- 
sale rode out on the bright mare, Bay- 
berry. She had a lovely head and a kind 
eye. From fetlock to withers she was as 
clean as hard bronze, and she had white 
stockings on her forelegs. The hand that 
Shamus Kinsale held her with was softer 
than silk. As he rode, he talked to her, 
and it was plain by the working of her 
ears that she listened and understood. 
They were at one, and they blew together 
over the jumps and left the timber a foot 
beneath them to complete a perfect round. 

It was not what was done but the 
manner of the doing of it that made the 
people of Clonmel open their hearts and 
roar like lions. 

Comeragh and Celia O’Hanrahan then 
had to try against Shamus and Bay- 
berry, and Shamus saw the black face of 
Willie O’Day and the big folding of his 
arms. 

But Celia O’Hanrahan was full of 
friendliness up to the shine of her eyes. 
“Good luck to you,” she said to Shamus, 
before she started her round, ‘‘and here’s 
The Kinsale come to wish a stranger luck, 
his heart is that big and kind in him.” 

“Here’s the what?” asked Shamus. 

“Daniel Kinsale, that’s the rich man 
of Clonmel Valley,” said the girl. 

A gray-headed man of fifty and more 
came to Shamus. ‘Good luck to you, my 
boy,” he said. “A better pair of hands 
never lifted a horse over the jumps. My 
name is Kinsale that speaks to you.” 

Shamus, before he gripped the hand of 


“Please go,” Celia urged the smil- 
ing man. “Big Willie O’Day is 


like a wild man. 


I would not 


have you come into his hands” 


Daniel, took off his cap. He was a tall 
young man and the wind of hard riding 
had blown all the spare flesh clean away 
from him. “My name is Kinsale, also,” 
he said. “I’m Shamus Kinsale.” 

“How can you be a Kinsale with that 
thin, long jaw onto you?” asked Daniel. 
“And yet, by the look in your eye, you 
are a Kinsale, after all.” 

“As quick as I heard of Clonmel,” said 
Shamus, “I heard of The Kinsale, too. 
That was the first reason for me to come 
here, sir.” 

“What was your father’s name and his 
father’s name before him?” asked Dan- 
iel. 

“My father’s name was Shamus, and 
his father’s name was Shamus before 
him,” said Shamus Kinsale. 

“I can see that you have nothing but 
the true Kinsale blood in you,” said 
Daniel, “and there would be plenty of 
room for you in Clonmel.” 

“Comeragh!” shouted the crowd, for 
Celia O’Hanrahan was off. 

They watched the horse striding big 
and free and Celia O’Hanrahan sitting 
on top of it with her smile until the tim- 
ber gate. It was only a tick of the hoof, 
there, a thing to be heard and not seen, 
but a fault is a fault and one small voice 
groaned before all the rest of the crowd. 
That was little Tommy Kilmaley. Big 
Willie O’Day pulled down the black of 
his eyebrows. 

Shamus drifted his mare near to the 
place where the girl sat on the horse of 
O’Day with Kilmaley holding it close to 
the bit. 

“As fine a bit of riding as I ever saw!” 
said Shamus. 


“Ah, Mr. Kinsale,” said the girl, “it’s 
the kindness in your heart that’s speak- 
ing.” 

“As sticky a seat and as sweet a pair 
of hands,” said Shamus, “‘as a man could 
ask.” 

“But I let him fault at the timber,” 
said she, giving the smile to Shamus; and 
he drank it in, with the black of Willie 
O’Day’s look stuck still in a corner of his 
eye. 

“You lifted him well enough,” said 
Shamus, “but what’s to be done with a 
horse that has no brains in its feet?” 

“What’s that word he’s speaking?” 
shouted Willie O’Day. 


BUT Shamus turned the head of the 
mare and went out on her to do his 
round. 

He held her by a silk thread; he held 
her by the breath of his voice, and she 
took off every time at his word. At the 
gate he called out, “Bayberry!” and she 
lifted herself over the jump with a clean 
yard of sunshine under her belly. The 
whole of Clonmel began to shout, till big 
Willie O’Day came through the crowd 
like a liner among little harbor craft. At 
last he stood over Shamus Kinsale and 
said to him, “How much for the little 
mare?” 

“You can have the rest of her for a 
gift,” Shamus said, “but her legs would 
cost you a thoysand dollars.” 

“A thousand?” said Willie, and 
laughed. “I would give you five hun- 
dred for the whole parcel of her.” 

“Her price is twelve hundred and 
fifty,” said Shamus. 

“I would even make it six hundred 
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dollars, though she’s a small thing,” said 
Willie O'Day. 

“She will cost you fifteen hundred,” 
answered Shamus. “And without good 
will to go along with her.” 

Willie stopped for a breath and a look. 
Then he said, “Fifteen hundred is what 
I'll pay, then, and the devil fly away 
with the good will!” 


T WAS a wonderful thing to see in the 

hands of an O’Day fifteen hundred 
dollars in good cash, but Willie had sold 
four horses no later than that morning. 
He gave the greenbacks to Shamus, and 
took the reins of Bayberry and put them 
in the hand of Celia O’Hanrahan. 

“The first minute I saw the mare,” he 
said, “I knew she was fitted to you, 
Celia.” 

Someone made a sound of strangling. 
That was little Tommy Kilmaley, stand- 
ing on his toes to see all that happened. 
The girl felt the eyes of Clonmel on her, 
and she knew well that to take a mare of 
such a price could mean only one thing 
to all of them; or, if she had any doubt, 
she could sée the darkness in the eyes of 
Willie O’Day as he waited to know what 
she would do. 

“I cannot take a gift with such a cost 
to it, Willie,” she said. 

“There is only one mistress for the 
mare, and that’s yourself,” answered 
O'Day. “Take her and have no more 
thought about it.” 

“Ah, but it’s wrong,” said Celia; but 
she said it no louder than a whisper, and 
in another moment she was up into the 
saddle, with Willie O’Day shortening 
the stirrups for her. 

But Shamus Kinsale had faded out of 
that crowd with fifteen hundred dollars 
in his pocket and (Continued on page 118) 
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Ti often takes the younger generation to burst 


the imaginary bubble of a jealous woman 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN WATER COLOR BY MARIO COOPER 


DANIEL HAINES awoke with a 
strange sense of foreboding. He 
sat up in bed with a start, reach- 
ing mechanically for his watch. The 
summer daylight was already streaming 
in through the windows. Then he re- 
membered: This was the day his only 
child, Rosemary, was being married. 

He lay back again quietly, with one 
glance at the other bed, where his wife 
was still peacefully sleeping. 

It was early, only six o’clock; no need 


to get up yet. The wedding was to be 
small, just relatives and a few of Rose- 
mary’s friends; the house stood im- 
maculate and waiting; only breakfast to 
be prepared for the three of them before 
the caterers came at ten o’clock. Four 
hours till then! Another two hours till 
noon! He wished, as he had wished 
every day for two weeks, that it was all 
over and done with, Rosemary safely 
married and out of the house before any- 
thing happened to postpone the wedding, 
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It was a lovely wed- 
ding, but the guests, 
and the bride and 
groom, were keeping 
their fingers crossed 
until the ceremony 


ended 


DOROTHY 
SANBURN 
PHILLIPS 


or before any definite explosion occurred 
between her and her mother. 

Again his glance sought the figure in 
the next bed. How young she looked! 
The familiar waves of soft golden hair 
untouched as yet by gray. How pretty 
she was, and soft and sweet, and yet how 
unyielding—just as unyielding as her 
daughter! 

He smothered a sigh. He had hoped 
that either Rosemary would fall out of 
love with Roy, or Priscilla would become 
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reconciled to him. But neither had hap- 
pened. Now the wedding day was upon 
them. It should have been a happy day, 
Dan knew, not a day hung with fore- 
boding, tense nerves. For Rosemary 
was marrying a fine young man. ‘True, 
he hadn’t money, but he was making 
enough for them to live on economically 
and he had prospects. He was educated, 
able, and devoted to Rosemary, and he 
was the son of Dan’s old childhood 
friend, Hank Partridge, the friend at 
whose wedding he and Priscilla had met. 
Yet Priscilla had done everything in her 
power to break the engagement and put 
off the wedding. 

“What have you against Roy any- 
way?” Rosemary had flung at her mother 
in her one outburst—it was the day she 
discovered her mother’s opposition. 
“Nothing! Absolutely nothing, except 
that his name is Partridge and Daddy 
used to be good friends with all the 
Partridges and played around with Aunt 
Kathy! But I don’t see why you have to 
carry on your crazy grudge to the next 
generation!” 

Priscilla had met this outbreak with 
her unvarying calm, but she had evaded 
the question. “Darling, you’re young— 
you haven’t known many men—”’ 


ROSEMARY was right. Dan had been 
good friends with the Partridges, and 
with Kathy, too—beautiful Kathy, with 
the wide violet eyes and gay smile. It 
was a long time since he had last seen 
her, way back when Rosemary was a 
little girl. But she would be here today, 
she and her husband and four children, 
and Helen Partridge, and Hank and his 
wife, all the Partridges, coming early 
from Hainesport to help decorate the 
house. He would have been so glad to 
see them all again, if only Priscilla— 
During his school and college days 
Hainesport and the summer had meant 
the Partridges and the old Partridge 
house. You never knocked at that door; 
you just walked in and, if none of the 
family was in the living-room, you yoo- 
hooed at the foot of the stairs, and per- 
haps Kathy answered from above, “That 
you, Dan? I’m just changing my dress. 
Down in a minute!” 

Then suddenly—the June he gradu- 
ated from college—Hank had married, 
and at his wedding Kathy had announced 
her engagement. It had come as a shock 
to Dan. Kathy was lost to him, her 
laughter, her smile! And as he watched 
her with the man she was to marry, 
beautiful, glowing, radiant, the painful 
thought swept over him: Had Kathy 
meant more to him than he had realized? 

Bewildered, stunned, he had stumbled 
out onto the piazza, away from the 
crowd, and Kathy; and there he had 
found Priscilla sitting alone. She was 
visiting a friend of the bride’s and had 
been dragged to the wedding. She knew 
no one, and in the general confusion and 
hilarity no one had introduced her or 
paid much attention to her. So she had 


slipped out, too. From the depths of a 
swinging hammock she raised soft blue 
eyes to Dan; a tremulous smile touched 
her lips. 

“Hullo,” said Dan gruffly. “May I 
sit down?” 

“Please do.” 
were in her voice. 

They were still there. After twenty- 
five years he could still rest on the as- 
surance of her love and devotion, just as 
he had that first summer when he had 
fallen in love with her. 

Priscilla was an orphan, with no family 
but an aunt, no real home. What he told 
her of Hainesport that day of Hank’s 
wedding charmed her, so she and her 
aunt had come to the hotel for a few 
weeks. Dan had immediately introduced 
them to the Partridges, who had been 
very pleasant and cordial and had in- 
vited Priscilla and her aunt, with Dan, 
to supper. 

“We like your girl friend,” Helen and 
Kathy both told him. 

Priscilla had not been quite so open in 
her approval. “They’re very polite and 
cordial and all that, Dan, but I’m afraid 
the Partridges don’t like me awfully 
much.” She gave a little sigh. “Of 
course it’s natural. You’ve always hung 
around their place so much and done 
everything with them. It must seem sort 
of funny to them to have you taking me 
out in your boat—” 

For, though Priscilla did not wax en- 
thusiastic about the Partridges, she 
adored Hainesport and sailing. And Dan 
found himself going off almost daily with 
her—happy days of sunshine and wind 
and—Priscilla’s adoring eyes. 

By spring they were engaged; the next 
fall they were married. Dan was not 
making much; he had stepped into his 
dead father’s business, and in his efforts 
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* 


Mr. Evan Pinkerton, the 
small and blinking little man 
whose very presence gives 
Scotland Yard the jitters, 
finds himself once again in 
the middle of a shocking 


crime. ... 


THE BLACK 
ENVELOPE 


by David Frome, is the short 
mystery novel complete in 
the July issue 
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to rehabilitate it he could not afford to 
pay himself a big salary; but Priscilla 
had money left her by her parents. It 
was she who bought their house. 

He saw nothing of the Partridges and 
Hainesport for a long while. Somehow, 
after they were married, Priscilla’s love 
for boating and Hainesport waned. They 
did not go there once the -next summer. 
Though Hainesport was only a fifty-mile 
drive from their home in the little road- 
ster Priscilla had given Dan as a wedding 
present, Priscilla felt that it was too 
much for his mother to have them. So 
on his vacation they took a trip in the 
car—in the opposite direction. 

The summer after that Rosemary 
came, and as Priscilla was very ill and 
Rosemary was a delicate baby, they 
stayed right at home that year and for 
the next few years. 


"THE summer when Rosemary was four 
there was some talk of Priscilla and 
Rosemary spending a couple of weeks at 
Hainesport. Dan’s mother had become 
an invalid and she now lived the year 
round in the old house at Hainesport. 
She was anxious to get acquainted with 
her little granddaughter. So they drove 
there one Sunday to talk the visit over. 

The Partridges, hearing they were 
there, came en masse to greet them: 
Kathy, Helen, Al and Hank, bringing 
Hank’s little boy, Roy. Rosemary, who 
was not used to being with other chil- 
dren, objected to his playing with her 
train of cars. A squabble ensued, in 
which she kicked him and he pulled her 
long curls. To Priscilla it was a major 
calamity. She took Rosemary on her lap 
and comforted her. But everyone else 
took the incident lightly. Hank did not 
make Roy apologize or even relinquish 
the train of cars. ' 

“Children have to settle their own 
difficulties,” he said. 

“And really, Priscilla,” Kathy added, 
with a smile, “you can’t expect him to 
stand still and get kicked.” 

Dan’s mother laughed. ‘Good for 
Rosemary, say I! Didn’t know she had 
that much spunk!” 

And that was the end of the projected 
visit to Hainesport. 

“I’m not going to have Rosemary 
grow up a little rowdy, like that Par- 
tridge boy,” said Priscilla. 

Once, since then, Dan. had talked to 
Kathy on the telephone, one bitter win- 
ter evening. It stood out yet in his mind 
—the wind howling around the house, 
the jingle of the telephone, the expres- 
sion on Priscilla’s face as she handed him 
the receiver: “It’s long distance; Kathy 
Partridge,” and Kathy’s well-remem- 
bered voice coming quietly over the wire: 

“Al died this morning, Dan. Pneu- 
monia. The funeral’s on Wednesday at 
two, at the Port. We wanted you to 
know before you saw it in the papers.” 

He had gasped. Al, gay, conquering, 
buoyant Al! 

“Oh, Kathy, (Continued on page 66) 
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The surpassing beauty of the new 1937 Chevrolet 
is but the pleasing reflection of surpassing quality 
which goes all the way through. In materials, in 
precision manufacture, in features of safety and 
comfort and convenience, this car provides a 
measure of goodness equaled only in expensive 
automobiles. It fulfills your desire for qual- 


ity ... and — it's the only complete car— priced so low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


CHEVROLET 
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PHILLIPS 


FAMILY 
OF INDIANA 


RECORD-SETTING 
OLYMPIC STAR 


Energetic Herman Phillips is Butler Uni- 
versity’s crack track coach. Has organ- 
ized Butler relays. Is well known for 
his Olympic and intercollegiate records. 
Says he: “Every athlete knows the im- 
portance of proper foods. Shredded 
Wheat is my pick for breakfast—because 
it helps build energy and stamina—aids 
in maintaining top condition.” 


Herman E. Phillips and family Shredded Wheat is their star 
live in Indianapolis, Ind. They energy producer at breakfast. They 
know all the secrets of keeping fit know how it helps supply the vital 
— fresh air, exercise, hobbies, the food essentials they need for active, 
right foods. Crisp, golden-brown busy days. 


A FAST-GROWING SAILOR 


Mrs. Phillips prescribes plenty 
of sun and fresh air for busy 
little Lou Ann—plus a well- 
balanced diet. Boating and 
skating are her favorite out- 
door activities... t 

... Shredded Wheat is per- 
fect for growing children — 
because it supplies nature's 
own balance of vitamins, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and min- 
eral salts. Order a package 
from your grocer now! 


SCORE FOR FLAVOR 


Mrs. Phillips takes her fresh air 
and exercise on the golf course. 
She’s an excellent homemaker 
and knows her foods. Says she: 
“I know Shredded Wheat starts 
the day off right for my family— 
it supplies the vital food essen- 
tials everyone needs for active, 
alert days. And how they love 
that flavor—grand with fresh 

fruits or berries, too!” Try it 
tomorrow morning! 
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BY 
LAWRENCE 
MCCANN 


hal we have a BABY? 


The frank statement of a father of three, who 


tells how he and his wife found a happy answer 


I DON’T know about you, of 

course. Nor about the parents of 
those youngsters who just passed the 
house on their way to school. But I sus- 
pect a lot of us are in the same boat. 
Margaret and I didn’t actually want our 
first baby. We regarded her arrival as a 
rather unhappy circumstance, a phe- 
nomenon of Nature to be hailed publicly 
with cheers and free cigars but secretly 
to be more than a little bit regretted. We 
grinned and bore her. 

From the moment we knew we were 
going to have a baby until she arrived, 
and turned from a nerve-wrecking buga- 
boo into a lovely little pink rascal that 
we wouldn’t have traded for all the dia- 
monds in Africa, life was undiluted tor- 
ture for my wife and for me. We were 
scared to death. 

A dozen times I thought Margaret 
never would live through it, and a dozen 
times, I’m sure, she hoped she wouldn’t. 
I was afraid that forever after we would 
be burdened with debt. An intruder, it 
appeared, was coming to tie us down, to 
interfere with our social life, our trips to- 
gether, and our modest vacations. Be- 
fore and immediately after the baby 
came we had to give up entertaining and 
to refuse invitations. My business career 
was smothered, for social life furnished 
more than recreation to me. I was a 
salesman, and a definite amount of enter- 

- taining was necessary to produce orders. 
No matter how hard I tried I couldn’t 
get a sinking feeling out of the pit of my 
stomach, and I was not much good at the 
office and a spook-at-the-feast among 
my friends. 

There never was a braver woman than 
Margaret, but when it was all over and 
she was home from the hospital she said, 


“It’s grand to be a mother!” Then she 
took a deep breath and added, “But 
we’ll never have another baby, will we?” 

I said firmly, “We certainly won't!” 

About a year later we were driving 
home after spending Christmas Eve with 
friends who had four children ranging 
in ages from ten to seventeen. It had 
been a glorious evening. After a long, 
thoughtful silence Margaret bluntly 
informed me that we were a pair of 
chuckleheaded idiots. I didn’t have to 
ask her why, for I was thinking along the 
same lines. 

“Let’s have two more babies,” she 
said. “Let’s plan them and want them.” 

“What about you?” I asked. “And 
our freedom? And the expense?” 

She’s a great soldier, this wife of mine. 
“I’m not afraid,” she answered quietly. 
“And we’ll never miss the freedom or the 
money as much as we would miss the 
children.” 


QOYUR third child, a boy, was born a 

month ago. We are no longer chuckle- 
headed idiots. We are very wise persons 
and we know something that seems to 
have been kept a secret from too many 
couples—that planning babies and hav- 
ing them because you want them, loving 
them, and dreaming of their future long 
before they are born is the most inspiring 
experience that can come into the lives 
of human beings. 

Read, if you will, the books that tell 
you how to change your personality, get 
a promotion at the office, and look upon 
life with a twinkle in your eye. But none 
of them will do you as much good as 
planning to have a baby, or two or three. 
You and your wife become co-conspira- 
tors in ensuring future happiness for all 


of you. Your chin comes up, your shoul- 
ders go back, you like eVerybody, and 
everybody likes you; you’re stimulated 
by the knowledge that you’re a darn’ 
smart fellow in a world peopled mostly 
by stupids who have their babies by acci- 
dent and who become worrying wrecks 
over what, some day, they will realize 
was the luckiest thing that could happen 
to them. 


WHEN we began to plan our second 

baby I was chagrined to find that I 
knew almost nothing about the care and 
feeding of prospective parents, Margaret 
had selected her doctor for the first baby 
through the advice of a neighbor, and 
until I took her to the hospital I had 
never set eyes upon him. I hardly real- 
ized that there was such a thing as pre- 
natal care, for Margaret seldom spoke of 
her conferences with her doctor, fearing 
to add to my already seemingly monu- 
mental troubles. 

In my ignorance I had been quite sure 
that in childbirth she might die, and that 
if we weren’t very careful the baby might 
have something the matter with it. Our 
one recreation was the movies and, al- 
though I never told Margaret what I was 
doing, I always consulted somebody who 
had seen the show, before I went. I had 
heard that if she saw a horrible sight on 
the screen the baby would be marked for 
life. 

Her women friends, trying to be help- 
ful, had only added to our fears, for their 
“helpfulness” too often consisted of lurid 
tales of their own excruciating pains and 
how they certainly would have died in 
the delivery-room if their doctor hadn’t 
brought three specialists racing to the 
scene. Margaret’s mother was no longer 
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living and mine was a thousand miles 
away from us. 

I announced that before we had our sec- 
ond, one I was going to learn about babies. 
I wanted a different doctor. A friend had 
told me his doctor believed the husband 
needed almost as much prenatal advice as 
the wife and insisted upon talking with the 
husband every month or so before the baby 
was born, telling him how to care for the 
prospective mother. Our doctor hadn’t 
done any such insisting and I felt I hadn’t 
received all I deserved for my $100—which 
was twice what we had expected to pay. 
Margaret had heard that his fee was $50 
and hadn’t asked him about it. 

We were inclined to take my friend’s doc- 
tor but I learned that if I called the county 
medical society they would give me a list of 
the best obstetricians in town. They did. 

With the names of four recommended 
obstetricians, Margaret and I started out 
to choose one. She was horrified at what 
she thought was my impertinence. 

“They'll order us out of their offices,” 
she predicted. “ You can’t go to a doctor 
and ask him whether he’s good or not!” 


Be we did. And, instead of being or- 
dered out, we were welcomed as being 
unusually intelligent. Talking with the 
obstetricians, I discovered they all agreed 
that a planned family is best for parents 
and children. The first child, they in- 
formed me, should arrive in about a year. 
The others, for the sake of the mother’s 
health, should be spaced two years apart. 

Three or four children, they said, are ideal; 

two are pretty nice. 

They told me that they oppose planned 
babies when the planning is for only one 
child or for none at all, and that they look 
with scorn upon the mother who says, “I 
wouldn’t take a million for my baby, but I 
wouldn’t give a nickel for another.” 

“Only an obstetrician,” one told us, “can 
understand how refreshing it is to meet 
people like you. It’s not often that women 
come in to ask the best way to have a baby. 
When do you want this second one?” 

“That,” I said, “is what we want our 
doctor to tell us.” 


THE 


baby, a boy, the following May. The third, 
who completed our family, arrived about 
two years later. 

When we started this planning thing I 
became just as violent in my search for in- 
formation as when I learned about con- 
tract bridge! We thought a baby was, 
really, just as important and we studied 
literature on babies and childbirth as in- 
tensely as we had studied the bridge books. 

I wrote to the government’s Children’s 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., and received 
a bundle of booklets. Two of them—Pre- 
natal Care and Infant Care—which they 
will send to any parents for 10 cents each, 
gave me so much information that I am 
sure if the baby had arrived while we were 
in an uninhabited region, I could have 
been the doctor myself. 

I encountered literature from well-mean- 
ing men who are alarmed by the birthrate 
of the white race, which is tumbling like a 
duck shot in flight, while Japan’s birthrate 
is away up. In a hundred years, their fig- 
ures indicate, white people will be so rare 
that the fertile Japanese will exhibit them 
in villages at world fairs. 

Perhaps we are very selfish people and no 
patriots, but we found ourselves concerned 
not at all about the future of the white 
race. We were going to have some more 
babies because we were convinced a child- 
less couple, growing old, is a lonely and 
pitiful sight. And because one child, for its 
own sake, isn’t enough. 

Here are some of the other things we dis- 
covered in our search for information: 

That if married couples are well informed, 
danger of death or injury to mother or 
child is almost nil. 

That a sane point of view toward child- 
birth is sweeping the country. Ninety per 
cent of the parents have their first child in 
the first two years after marriage and a 
great deal of the planning is done after the 
first baby arrives. 

That most people who want a baby have 
it. Perhaps, more often, the question isn’t 
“Shall we have a baby?” but “Shall we 
have another baby?” 

That young people are giving planned 
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babies honest, healthy, and intelligent 
thought. Particularly is the question being 
faced frankly by college girls who, these 
days, are being taught the problems of 
home economics as thoroughly as the prob- 
lems of chemistry. 

New York and Pittsburgh, I learned, are 
the most expensive cities in which to have 
a baby properly. Nobody seems to know 
why these cities are more expensive than 
Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, or 
Los Angeles, but they are. In New York 
and Pittsburgh the minimum cost of hav- 
ing a baby in a hospital ward, with proper 
medical care before and after the birth, is 
about $65. Such care makes the odds 1,000 
to 1 that everything will come out all right. 
The same care in smaller communities 
costs, of course, much less. 


FOUND out also that in an overwhelm- 

ing majority of cases the husband wants 
children and the wife doesn’t. After the 
child is born and the pain is gone, however, 
it is the mother who notices that the squall- 
ing little daughter looks exactly like Mona 
Lisa or that the newborn, blowzy boy is the 
image of Robert Taylor, and, her maternal 
instinct aroused, she is mighty glad she has 
it and is ready to defend her child against 
the world. A father’s pride and affection 
grow with the children. 

I inquired around to discover the rea- 
sons for not having babies, and here are 
some of them: 

First, the cost. Few newly married 
couples feel they really can afford it. When 
the wife works, too, the expenses not only 
would go up, but the family income would 
go down. 

Then there are the “family ties.” The 
husband may consider that his job is only 
temporary, he wants to be free to jump 
quickly to another city if necessary to im- 
prove himself. A baby complicates things. 
He may have work that calls for travel, and 
now and then is able to take his wife along. 
If they had a baby she’d have to stay at 
home. With many salesmen and young 
professional men society is a business and 
they need their wives’ help. The coming of 
a baby would inter- 
fere with that. 


He looked at his 
calendar. “Let’s see. 
You don’t want your 
Christmas festivities 
interfered with. But 
you'd better not wait 
until summer, for hot 
days are bad for the 
mother and the new- 
born baby. I would 
suggest next April.” 

After we had called 
upon all of them we 
decided he was the 
man we wanted. Like 
all the other doctors, 
he had discussed his 
fee without embar- 
rassment on either 
side. „I had told each 
of them how much I 
earned and each had 
set his price—and we 
didn’t take the cheap- 
est one. The doctor’s 
fee was to be $100, 
but this time we fig- 
ured we’d get our 
money’s worth. 

We had that second 
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“It’s four-three in the seventh—favor th’ Phillies!” 


Perhaps the sanest 
reason I heard for not 
having a baby is that 
the wife is afraid to 
face the pain and the 
danger, and the hus- 
band, loving her, will 
not urge her to take 
the risk. 

You cannot laugh 
off the dangers and 
suffering of child- 
birth, which kills 6.5 
mothers out of every 
1,000—about four of 
them because of the 
lack of prenatal at- 
tention or through 
the bungling of in- 
competent midwives 
or inexperienced doc- 
tors. 

But the United 
States is awakening 
to the fact that 
deaths in childbirth 
are needless. In the 
words of Dr. George 
(Cont’d on page 64) 
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EOPLE who are well fed—too well fed—and who 

do not use up excess food in work or play are es- 
pecially liable to develop diabetes. Many are inclined 
to press a button, turn a switch, or telephone to get 
what they wish, with little or no physical effort. 


If you are overweight and more than forty, it does 
not necessarily follow that you will have diabetes— 
but you are far more likely to get it than if you are 
underweight. You should be on guard, especially if 
there is a history of the disease in your family. 


Diabetes begins when the body can no longer produce 
enough insulin to make use of the sugar and starch in 
a normal diet. In many mild cases of the disease the 
doctor may prescribe a special diet only. In serious 
cases, the person who cannot make a sufficient sup- 
ply of insulin in his own body must supplement it 
with other insulin. 


Until Dr. Frederick Grant Banting and his associates 
made their great discovery of a substitute for human 
insulin, diabetic patients, except those with the dis- 
ease in mild form, were in desperate straits. Before 
that, by living on a severely restricted diet, with 


-nearly all sugar and starch removed, the end could be ~* p 
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postponed. But it was a grim, losing fight. That is all 
changed now. With insulin, diabetes can almost in- 
variably be brought under control. Insulin has not 
only rescued children who would have been doomed 
without it, but it has enabled them to grow and to 
live-normal, healthy lives. It has lifted adult diabetics 
out of the invalid class, making it possible for them 
to resume their regular occupations. 


Diabetes may cause no pain and little inconvénience 
in the beginning. Sometimes its presence is unsus- 
pected until it has made considerable headway. But 
it can be detected by a doctor’s examination and 
laboratory tests. 


When insulin is needed, it is dangerous to delay its 
use. Coma and other serious complications may result. 
Better and more effective compounds of insulin, which 
reduce the number of necessary daily treatments, are 
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but my doctor says WALK!” 


being steadily developed. Physicians, everywhere, © 


who have become familiar with the new, slow-acting 
insulin, are rapidly making it available to their dia- 
betic patients. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
booklet, “Diabetes.” Address Booklet Dept. 637-A. 


Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Yt takes ALL KINDS 


BY ALBERT BENJAMIN 


HERMAN DOUYARD, 29, of North- 
ampton, Mass., a fishing-bait salesman, 
has invented an automatic worm vendor 
to serve customers while he sleeps. 


DONALD YOUNG, seventh-grade pupil 
of Pontiac, Mich., recently slid down a 
banister. A celluloid comb in his hip 
pocket was ignited by friction and set 
his trousers on fire. 


A. B. WHITMORE, 84, of Florissant, 
Colo., hibernates every winter in a dug- 
out five feet underground and lives en- 
tirely on honey until spring. 


H. E. PIERCE purchased an Aurora, 
Mo., homesite on which stood a church. 
It was bad-weather season, so Mr. 
Pierce had his new house built inside 
the church, using lumber from its in- 
terior, and when it was finished simply 
tore off the church. 


FOR 25 years, August Schoening, 77, 
of Sebewaing, Mich., has been raising 
families of pet crows and teaching them 
to speak English and German. 


FOR years Thomas P. McCarrier, a 
Saugas, Mass., restaurateur, daily 
tossed his loose change into the hollow 
trunk of an apple tree. A recent storm 
blew down the tree and opened his sav- 
ings bank. It contained enough coins 
to fill a nail keg. 


J. W. JOHNSON, of Laredo, Texas, has 
trained a pet rattlesnake to smoke ciga- 
rettes. 


MELVIN J. DUNN, Troy, Vt., pays taxes 
on his 15-acre farm in two countries, 
two towns, a state, a province, and a 
county. The farm is two thirds in 
Canada and one third in the United 
States. 


WHENEVER one of his horses wins a 
race, Joseph P, Kelly, Miami Beach, Fla., 
turfman, pastes Christmas cards on both 
sides of the winner’s stall. To him, a 
winner is always Santa Claus. 


SECRETARY of Labor Frances Perkins 
collects old patchwork quilts; U. S. 
Senator William E. Borah collects Ori- 
ental bric-a-brac; U. S. Representative 
Hamilton Fish collects black glass- 
ware; and Richard Sackett, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has the world’s largest 
collection of mustache cups. 


ELIZABETH D. MURRAY, of Ocean 
City, Md., sells four-leaf clovers for gifts 
and parties in lots from 10 to 1,000. 


MRS. L. J. BROOKS, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
hás trained her Boston terrier, Toddles, 
to gather the eggs each morning from 
the hen houses. 


L. D. COFFMAN, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
undertaker, has built in his back yard a 
tiny church, 4 by 6 feet, with a spire 13 
feet high. It is lighted at night, and 
has a public address system connected 


with a microphone in his house, so that 
visitors standing in the yard can hear 
sermons and sacred music coming from 
the church. 


MRS. HAROLD JARVIS, Lakewood, 
Ohio, amateur photographer, has 
taken 1,030 snapshots of her son, now 
three years old. 


“WILD FLOWER BILL” BISHOP, 
of Ben Lomond, Calif., spends his week 
ends gathering and classifying the seeds 
of California’s wild flowers and sowing 
them along his state’s highways. 
LEONARD C. NOTBOHM, a retired 
Rome, Wis., farmer, has constructed an 


electrically operated bucking mule for 
the children of his neighborhood. 


MRS. SELMA DUNN HUGHES, of 
Aragon, Ga., in eight months built a six- 
room house single-handed. A widow, 
with two young daughters, she rose at 
4:30 A. M.; cooked breakfast for her 
father, her brothers, and her children; 
then worked on her house until 2.P. M., 
when she reported at a near-by mill to 
work until 10 P. M. 


MAY JEAN RICE, 17, is known as 
Canada’s only ‘‘flying housemaid.” 
She commutes by plane to her various 
jobs in the vicinity of the gold-mining 
town of Goldfields, Sask. 


TRICKSTERS: William Powell enter- 
tains friends with tricks done with a glass 
of water and a broom; Clark Gable spins 
a lariat in a way that would shame many 
an old-time Westerner; Melvin Beerman, 
a student at the University of Nebraska, 
is paying his expenses through school by 
performing rope tricks at rodeos, fairs, 
and picnics. 


WILLIAM E. GASWELL, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has constructed a house 
out of 2,138 champagne bottles. 


DRAWING BY ROBT. L. LEONARD 


D. W. GRIGSBY, Polk City, Iowa, 
dairyman, has trained his two cats to 
sleep on the backs of cows on cold winter 


nights. 

Do you know an unusual fact that will 
ty fit into this column? We will pay $1 for 
*% each acceptable item accompanied b; 
corroborative proof. Address IT TAKES AL 
KINDS, The American Magazine, 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. No entries returned. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS appears each month in The American Magazine 
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(Continued from page 62) W. Kosmak, edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. “A healthy, normal 
woman will survive happily if properly 
cared for during the entire period. For part 
of this care she and her husband are re- 
sponsible; for the rest, a competent doctor 
or qualified hospital is essential. Child- 
bearing is a fairly normal process and 
should be regarded without fear.” 

Our second baby’s doctor made me feel 
that I was to be an important fellow in the 
months tocome. It set me up considerably. 
When our first baby was coming I had 
gathered that I was a good deal of a nui- 
sance and the less seen of me the better. 

“You are to be my assistant,” the doc- 
tor told me. 

“When the baby arrives?” I exclaimed 
in dismay. 

He laughed and shook his head. “At 
that time I’ll want you as far away as possi- 
ble. But until that moment you’re my 
representative. I don’t need to see you 
every time your wife comes here, of course, 
but I want you to understand all the in- 
structions I give her—so you’ll make sure 
she obeys them.” 
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HEN he chased out of our minds a lot 
of superstitions we had gathered from 
friends. We had heard that if an expectant 
mother restricted her diet the baby would 
be smaller and the pains less. That, he 
told us, is a dangerous falsehood. Dieting 
weakens the mother and not the baby, and 
the best way to prepare is with plenty of 
sleep, good food, a reasonable amount of 
exercise and fresh air. “A prospective 
mother eats for one, but breathes for two.” 
He told us that nothing—beautiful ob- 
jects of art, music from symphony orches- 
tras, or horrible scenes of slaughter in the 
movies—could in any way affect the baby 
for better or for worse. It isn’t true that if 
the prospective mother flies the baby may 
be a deaf mute. The mother provides only 
shelter and nourishment for the unborn 
child; there is no nervous connection. 

He said that if my wife suddenly de- 
veloped a passion for canned tomatoes and 
chop suey—as she had done when the first 
baby was coming—she was to be indulged, 
within reason. We had heard that such 
strong desires would mark the baby. 

I was directed to go walking with her 
frequently, to see that she smoked almost 
never and drank alcohol not at all. She 
was not to drive the car much, and after 
the first few months was to take no long 
trips. Always there was to be plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air to build the baby’s 
bones and teeth. She was not to be treated 
as an invalid, but she was to be kept cheer- 
ful. I was to help her banish all fear. 
Actually, the doctor told me, the general 
health of many women, when properly 
cared for, is improved by childbirth. 

Planning our babies turned us into dif- 
ferent people. When the first was coming 
—well, I’m heartily ashamed of the way 
we acted and thought. When the other 
two were on the way we were very, very 
close to something holy. 

Those foresighted persons who get the 
right point of view and the right kind of 
doctor step into that truly select group— 
“proud and happy parents of a new baby,” 
who with every fiber of their beings are 
really proud and happy, and who will soon 
be saying, ‘‘Let’s have another.” 
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(Continued from page 58) 


I—I—he—” He stumbled over words. 

“That’s all right, Dan. No need to say 
anything. We know how you feel.” 

But he had not gone to the funeral. He 
had sent magnificent flowers, but the 
thought that he had not gone still rankled. 

“You mean you’re going to Hainesport 
in this weather?” Priscilla had cried, 
shocked. “Just over a cold—and get an- 
other one, and perhaps pneumonia, too! 
Oh, Dan, I just can’t let you! Al’s dead! 
Your going won’t help him—” 

“But there’s Kathy and Hank and all of 
them,” he protested. ‘“They’re old 
friends—”’ 

“ J don’t think they’ve been very friendly 
these last few.years,’’ she answered. “This 
is the first word we’ve heard from any of 
them in ages. And when we do go down to 
see your mother they never come near us.” 

Which was true. 


Bu: looking back at the past this morn- 
ing, when his only child was to marry a 
Partridge, he could not help thinking that 
it was perhaps Priscilla and he who had not 
been friendly; and a sudden wave of home- 
sickness swept over him. How far, indeed, 
he had drifted from the places and friends 
of his youth! But had it all been just drift- 
ing, mere accident? From the first, Priscilla 
had not liked the Partridges, had erected a 
wall between him and them! What was it 
Rosemary had said about a grudge—? 

He sprang out of bed, as if to escape his 
own thoughts, but as he dressed in the ad- 
joining bathroom, he was very careful to 
make as little noise as possible. Priscilla 
needed all the sleep she could get this morn- 
ing, of all mornings. Besides, she had been 
awake in the night; he had roused to hear 
her moving around in the bathrocm. 
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“J can’t get to sleep,” she answered his 
query. “I seem to be having a chill.” 

It would be terrible if Priscilla were 
really ill for Rosemary’s wedding. That 
thought had worried him. It had also wor- 
ried Rosemary; he could tell by the way 
she was always trying to relieve her mother 
of the burden of preparations, of house- 
work. But Priscilla would not be relieved. 
It was almost as if she were courting a 
breakdown. 

For, he and Rosemary knew, if Priscilla 
had her way there would be no wedding. It 
was against her judgment that Rosemary 
had ever gone to Hainesport, had ever met 
a Partridge. But when Rosemary gradu- 
ated from college and the invitation came 
from his mother, Dan opposed, for once, 
Priscilla’s wishes. 


Se THEY drove Rosemary to Hainesport 
one Sunday morning. As they passed 
the Partridge house he glimpsed the tennis 
court and a mass of light colors, gay 
sweaters, white trousers—worn, probably, 
by Hank’s and Kathy’s children. Rose- 
mary saw them, too, but Priscilla was 
looking the other way. 

They heard regularly from Rosemary, 
little noncommittal notes, with never a 
mention of the Partridges. So when the 
blow fell it struck them full force. 

Dan remembered that Saturday evening 
well. He and Priscilla were sitting quietly 
reading in the living-room, when they 
heard a car stop in front of the house. The 
next minute the door opened and Rosemary 
burst in, her face aglow. A young man fol- 
lowed her. Dan started up with a gasp. It 
was almost as if Al Partridge had walked 
into the room—the same broad shoulders, 
erect carriage, straight, clear gaze. 

Priscilla stumbled to her feet, her face 
white. 

Rosemary kissed them both gaily. “This 
is Roy Partridge,” she announced, adding 
laughingly, “Funny time to drop in on you, 
but I just had to come. Somehow I felt as 
if I couldn’t write or even tell you over the 
telephone. So Aunt Kathy”—Dan saw 
Priscilla wince—‘“‘let us have her car, and 
here we are and—” 

Suddenly the young man was speaking, 
eyes twinkling: 

“I think, Rosemary darling, you’ve left 
out the most important part.” 

“Oh, have I?” she turned, smiling, to 
him, and for a moment their eyes met. 
Then Rosemary turned back to them. “I 
guess you’ve guessed it. Roy and I are 
going to be married!” 

“No! No! No!” Priscilla cried out. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” Rosemary was still 
gay, but at the sight of her mother’s 
stricken face her laughter died. She spoke 
seriously: ‘I know this seems sudden to 
you, but it isn’t nearly as sudden as it 
sounds. It’s been going on all summer.” 

There was a silence. Priscilla sank into 
a chair. 

- “Why—why, Mother!” Anxiety crept 
into Rosemary’s voice. ‘“‘Aren’t you glad?” 

Slowly Priscilla was recovering her poise. 
“But, darling, you don’t expect me to yell 
with joy when you suddenly appear out of 
aclear sky, with a strange young man, and 
announce that you—” 

“But he isn’t a strange young man,” 
Rosemary broke in. “Don’t you under- 
stand? He’s Roy Partridge; the Partridges 
of Hainesport. Don’t you remember—the 
boy who pulled my hair? Why, it was at 
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his father’s and mother’s wedding you and 
Dad met!” 

Priscilla broke in. The color had come 
back into her cheeks and she was smiling. 
“I'm awfully glad, darling, you’ve had such 
a good time this summer. It all sounds very 
amusing and romantic. But you’re young, 
Rosemary, and you’ve known very few 
men; and when it comes to the question of 
marriage, or even of being engaged, well, 
that’s something quite different.” 

The young man stepped forward. ‘This 
is no summer flirtation, Mrs. Haines. I 
love Rosemary and I want to marry her, 
and she wants to marry me. Of course, 
just at present I’m not in a position to get 
married—been out of a job for three 
months—that’s the reason I’ve been able 
to spend so much time at Hainesport. 
Things have been pretty dull for archi- 
tects. But my old firm wants me back—”’ 

“That’s fine,” Priscilla interrupted. 
“I’m sure we both wish you success. But I 
don’t think you’d better include Rosemary 
in your plans for the future.” 

“But, Mother, you don’t understand!” 

Roy laid a calming hand on her arm. 
“Let’s not discuss it any more tonight, 
Rosemary,” he said. “It’s time for us to 
be getting back to Hainesport.” 

“You aren’t thinking of driving Rose- 
mary back tonight—alone—at this hour?” 
cried Priscilla. “It will be almost mid- 
night before you get there.” 

“Mother! How absurd! Roy and I have 
been driving at midnight lots of times be- 
fore—haven’t we, Roy?” 

“Not tonight.” Priscilla’s voice was 
firm, admitting no argument. “Pll call up 
your grandmother right away, and your 
father and I will drive you down tomorrow.” 
She rose, turned toward the hall. ‘Good 
night, Mr. Partridge.” 

As she vanished, Rosemary turned to 
Dan with a little cry. “But, Daddy, she 
doesn’t like it!” 

“You mustn’t mind, dear.” He tried to 
make his voice reassuring. “It was a blow 
to her. She never thought of losing you so 
soon.” 

“I trust it isn’t any objection to me,” 
put in Roy. i 

Dan did not answer that. “You two 
young people run along out on the piazza 
and say good night.” He spoke gently, but 
over Rosemary’s head his eyes met Roy’s. 

He watched them go out, smiling; then 
he sat down heavily, staring straight be- 
fore him. 


peer was very calm and sweet 
the next day; but her mind was made up 
—Dan realized that. She would do every- 
thing in her power to break off this engage- 
ment; and as a first step she decreed that 
Rosemary should see Hainesport no more. 
The minute they arrived there she began 
packing her daughter’s clothes. 

“But, Mother,” Rosemary protested, 
“Roy’s going away in a week—it’s only for 
a few days—” 

“Well, if it’s only a few days, you might 
as well come home with us.” 

At that, Rosemary burst out: “I wish I 
hadn’t told you! Granny said not to—she 
said you wouldn’t like it!” And then those 
words which still echoed in Dan’s mind: 
“You haven’t anything against him, ex- 
cept that he’s a Partridge. Why do you 
have to carry on your crazy grudge to the 
next generation?” 

She paused a moment, then went on, 
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68 
quietly, “I am going to marry Roy, 
Mother. There’s nothing you can do to 


stop me. We’d hoped that perhaps later in 
the fall, or around Christmas time, if his 
job turns out well—but you’re so dead 
against it, I’ll give you a break.” A slight 
smile touched her lips. ‘I’ll go home with 
you today and I won’t see Roy again till 
next summer. But next summer we’ll be 
married—with your consent and approval! 
That’s a bargain. Okay?” 

As he looked at his daughter, standing so 
straight and confident, two thoughts swept 
simultaneously over Dan: “Why, she 
isn’t a child any more! She’s grown up.” 
and, “I never noticed it before; her mouth 
and chin are just like Priscilla’s.” 

The winter passed peacefully enough. 
There were no outbursts. Everything 
seemed friendly and serene between his 
wife and daughter. Yet underneath, Dan 
could sense the armed neutrality, ready at 
any moment to break into conflict. 

Rosemary took a course at the near-by 
university; she also got a part-time job 
working in the university library, which 
kept her away from the house a good deal 
of the time. When she was home she helped 
her mother all she could with the house- 
work. Daily letters came to her from Roy, 
who was working in New York, but she 
never mentioned him. Just once she said 
to Dan, “Roy got a raise last week,” and, 
at his quick, “ That’s fine,” she flashed him 
a smile and a “Thank you, Daddy.” 

Priscilla, who had never cared much for 
social life, suddenly began to cultivate her 
neighbors and old friends, the married ones 
with grown-up sons, and to entertain, 
gathering around Rosemary a crowd of 
young people. s 

Rosemary liked them, laughed with 
them, and seemed to enjoy herself. But 
when one man fell in love with her and 
Priscilla urged his invitations upon her, ex- 
tolling his virtues, Rosemary turned upon 
her quickly, bitterness creeping into her 
voice: ‘So it wasn’t because I was young 
and you didn’t want to lose me? I’m old 
enough to marry him—but not Roy!” 


S° THE winter wore away; spring came, 
then summer, and one evening at dinner, 
Rosemary announced, “Roy has found an 
apartment for us; it’s ’way uptown and 
small, but we can afford it. He’s having a 
week’s vacation in August. We’re plan- 
ning to be married on the 8th.” 

“The 8th?” Priscilla gasped. “But, dar- 
ling, that gives us only two weeks—” 

“I’m sorry, but Roy just found out 
about his vacation. Anyway, we don’t 
want a big wedding, Mother; just a small 
one here at the house. Granny won’t be 
able to come and Aunt Margaret’s too far 
away. But there’s Roy’s family, and I 
thought I’d ask the two girls next door—” 

“Couldn’t you put it off till September?” 
Priscilla persisted. ‘Honestly, Rosemary, 
this heat has about done me up.” 

“I can’t put it off. This is the only time 
Roy can get away. Unless you’d rather 
have'me gó on to New York and be mar- 
ried there—or else go down to Granny’s.” 

“No! No!” cried Dan. “Of course, 
you’ll be married here in your own home!” 

Rosemary threw him a quick, grateful 
glance, then she leaned across the table 
toward her mother and spoke gently: “I 
know you’ve had a hard winter, Mother, 
and you don’t feel fit. I’ll do all the plan- 
ning and the shopping. You won’t have to 
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do a thing—just come to the wedding.” 

But Priscilla had insisted on having a 
hand in everything. She had interviewed 
caterers, made all the arrangements; she 
had not even let Rosemary go shopping 
once without her. 

So it was no wonder that on this, his 
daughter’s wedding day, Dan felt no joy, 
only a sense of strain, of calamity, and an 
overwhelming wish that the morning 
would pass quickly and be done with. 


A HE came out into the hall, closing the 
bedroom door softly behind him, the 
smell of coffee floated up to him. He hur- 
ried down to the kitchen. Rosemary 
looked up from squeezing orange juice. 

“I thought I’d beat you to it,” he said 
gaily. “It doesn’t seem quite right for the 
bride to get her own breakfast.” 

Rosemary smiled. ‘Might as well get in 
practice,” she retorted; then, “Mother 
up?” The last question was very casual. 

“No, she’s still asleep. No use in waking 
her yet. She didn’t feel so well last night 
and she was a long while getting to sleep.” 

Rosemary stopped squeezing. Anger 
blazed in her eyes. ‘‘She would wash those 
windows! I tried and tried to stop her— 
Daddy, if she doesn’t come to my wedding 
I'll never forgive her! Never!” 

“Oh, but she will; of course she will?’ he 
interrupted quickly, lightly. But in his 
heart he was worried. 

The morning wore away. After break- 
fast Rosemary went to her room to put the 
finishing touches on her packing. Dan 
hovered around in the upstairs hall, wait- 
ing for Priscilla to wake up. The caterers 
arrived and took possession of the kitchen 
and dining-room. Still she slept on. Twice 
he peeked in at her. The second time he 
was sure her eyelids fluttered. But it was 
not until two cars drove up to the house, 
with a tooting of horns and a confusion of 
voices, that she aroused. 

“Dan! Dan!” Her voice was terror- 
stricken. ; 

He hurried into the room. She was sit- 
ting up in bed, wild-eyed. “ What’s that?” 

“Good morning, darling.” He spoke 
soothingly. “I’m so glad you had such a 
good sleep. ... Why, that’s the Par- 
tridges! You remember—they were com- 
ing early to help trim the living-room.” 

She sank back on the pillow with a groan. 

Rosemary appeared in the doorway. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shining, 
excited. “You run down and let them in, 
Daddy. I'll slip down the back way and 
see if I can’t get Mother some coffee and 
toast. And,” she grinned at him over her 
shoulder, “‘you might whisper to Roy that 
I may step out on the back porch.” 

He hurried down the stairs. As he 
opened the front door and faced the Par- 
tridges, twenty-five years seemed to slip 
from his shoulders. Kathy’s hair was gray; 
there were lines around Helen’s eyes; Hank 
had lost his buoyant, young carriage; but 
they were still the same! 

“Hullo, Dan!” 

“My, it’s good to see you!” 

Hemurmured something about Priscilla’s 
not being dressed yet. 

“I know we’re early, but we didn’t know 
how long—” 

“Come on, everybody, let’s get to work!” 

At Dan’s whispered message, Roy 
slipped out, but he was back again in a very 
short time. Something in his face brought 
Dan to his side. 
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“What’s the matter? Wasn’t she there?” 

“Ye-es, but she had to go back upstairs. 
I—I think there’s some difficulty.” 

Dan’s heart bounded. Without a word 
he turned away and slipped upstairs. 

The door of his and Priscilla’s room was 
closed, but he could hear voices within. He 
went in. 

Priscilla was still in bed. On the table be- 
side her stood a tray; mechanically he 
noted the untouched glass of orange juice, 
the coffee still steaming in the cup. Her 
eyes were piteous and she was wringing her 
hands, but her chin was set in the familiar, 
formidable line. 

“T can’t! I tell you I can’t. I’m ill!” 

“You’re not ill. Even if you were, it 
wouldn’t do any good!” Rosemary’s chin 
was set, too, her voice cold, commanding. 
“You can’t make me postpone my wed- 
ding! If you were dying, I’d marry Roy 
today! So you might just as well eat your 
breakfast and come downstairs. You and I 
made a bargain last summer. I’ve kept my 
end. Now it’s up to you to keep yours!” 

“But I cannot get up! Do you want me 
to faint at your wedding?” 

“You won’t faint and make a fool of 
yourself before the Partridges! I’ll trust 
you not to do that.” 

“The Partridges! The Partridges! If it 
weren’t for them, I wouldn’t be lying here 
sick in bed! We’d be a happy family! 
They’ve turned you against me—” 

Dan intervened. “Let’s not discuss it 
any more,” he said quickly, going up to 
Priscilla’s bed. “Come on, darling; brace 
up and eat some breakfast.” 

“But I can’t, Dan; I can’t! I warned 
you all. I asked you to postpone the wed- 
ding. You wouldn’t listen! You both 
insisted—you’ve worn me out—”’ 

“Now, Priscilla, no one has worn you 
out but yourself. Rosemary wanted to 
take everything off your shoulders.” 

“You, too!” moaned Priscilla. 


ROSEMARY interrupted her. “Now, 
don’t say Daddy’s turned against you. 
If ever there was a devoted husband, it’s 
Daddy! You’ve been jealous of everybody 
he liked, and you’ve taken him away 'from 
his family and his friends—” 

As Daniel Haines watched his wife and 
his daughter facing each other in anger, 
something seemed to snap inside him. His 
voice rang out in quick command: ‘Hush, 
Rosemary! You mustn’t talk to your 
mother like that! If I’ve given up any- 
thing for her, I’ve done it willingly—be- 
cause I love her.” 

He caught at the same time Rosemary’s 
startled gasp and the look of triumph that 
flashed over Priscilla’s face. Then, relax- 
ing, he gently piloted his daughter toward 
the door. ‘ You must get dressed yourself, 
too, dear.” 

“But, Daddy—”’ Her anger had melted. 

He patted her on the shoulder. “Don’t 
worry. Your mother and I will be down- 
stairs very soon.” 

He closed the door behind her and turned 
to his wife. She stretched out her hand. 

“Oh, Dan, I don’t know what made 
Rosemary talk like that to me! But you 
understand, don’t you, darling?” 

He went over and sat down on the bed. 
“I understand one thing very clearly, 
Priscilla.” He spoke in a low, grave tone. 
“Tf you don’t go down to that wedding we 
will lose our daughter.” 

Priscilla was silent a moment, then she 
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Confidence ...in what? 


ITH eyes that know no fear, no 
doubt, no questioning, she looks 
to you for guidance. 

How important, therefore, it is to be 
sure that she has the benefits of modern 
science to guard her against the hazards 
of life that would rob her of health and 
happiness. 

One of those hazards is the almost 
universal prevalence of dental infection. 

A Government report on the exam- 
ination of more than a million children 
in schools, indicates an average of two 
infected teeth per child. 

As age advances, conditions grow 
worse. Impairment of appearance—even 
actual loss of teeth—is only a minor re- 
sult of dental infection. Unchecked, it 
can retard physical and mental develop- 


ment—contribute to serious illness of 
vital organs—even shorten life. 


Most Tooth Decay 
Can Be PREVENTED 


Because of these facts the House of 
Squibb recommends a simple plan by 
which most tooth decay can be pre- 
vented. Part of this plan is the use of a 
scientific dentifrice. Squibb Dental 
Cream and Squibb Tooth Powder are 
scientific products providing effective 
homeaid inthe careof theteethand gums. 

Squibb dentifrices contain an antacid 
that neutralizes the bacterial acids that 
cause decay, wherever it comes in con- 
tact with them. And you will like the 
refreshing cleanness of the mouth and 
brilliant luster of the teeth that result 
from their use. 


Follow THE SQUIBB PLAN 


1. Brush your teeth thoroughly at least twice 
a day, using a dentifrice that is efficient and 
safe; one prepared by a reliable maker. 

2. Check with your dentist regularly to be 
sure that your home treatment is effective, 
that your diet is correct, and that you have 
the benefit of adequate professional service. 


For more than three-quarters of a century, mil- 
lions of careful families have depended on the 
name of Squibb... . Specify— 

SQUIBB TOOTH POWDER — it has all the scien- 
tific advantages of Squibb Dental Cream... for 
those who prefer powder. i 
SQUIBB MINERAL O1L—a5a/e, internal regulator. 
SQUIBE ASPIRIN— pure and promptly effective. 
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SQUIBB SODIUM BICARBONATE — refined to an 
unusual degree of purity. 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
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bridled. “Well, if she prefers the Par- 
tridges to her own parents—” 

He put up a protesting hand. “I’m not 
worried about Rosemary. Her life will be 
full enough—love, friendship, everything. 
She’ll get along all right; but what about 
us? How will we go on—after this?” 

“Why, Dan—” Priscilla was a little puz- 
zled. “Why, just the way we did before 
Rosemary was born and when she was away 
at college. We have each'other, haven’t 
we?” Her voice deepened and she leaned 
toward him, eyes smiling, lips curved. 

But he did not smile in answer. He went 
on, still speaking in that low, solemn voice: 
“Priscilla, I want you to face things before 
you make any decision. For twenty-five 
years I’ve loved you, stuck to you, done 
everything I could for you. You didn’t like 
my oldest and best friends. All right.’ You 
didn’t care for the place I liked better than 
any place in the world. All right. But 
now, Priscilla, I don’t want to lose my 
daughter. For, if she’s lost to you, she will 
be lost to me, too!—You’re mistaken; it 
won’t be—it can’t be—the same as if Rose- 
mary were just away at college or off on a 
trip. This will be coming up between us al- 
ways—tomorrow—next month—next year 
—I just cannot bear to think of it!” 


HERE wasa long, heavy silence. When 

he looked at Priscilla again she was 
staring at him; fear was written all over her 
face—fear of losing him. 

It touched him to the quick. “Don’t 
look like that, Pris,” he said. “Just get up 
and go downstairs, and everything will be 
all right. We can’t go back on Rosemary. 
I guess we'll have to let the Partridges into 
our life; they’ll be Rosemary’s family; 
and, after all, they are old friends”—he saw 
her wince—“yes, my oldest and dearest 
friends,” he repeated, “but you—you’re 
my wife.” He smiled tenderly. ““Twenty- 
five years, Pris—and a good twenty-five 
years it’s been. Don’t spoil the next 
twenty-five by what you do today!” 

For a moment they sat, looking into 
each other’s eyes; then Priscilla leaned for- 
ward, and drank the orange juice. 

A wave of relief swept over Dan. ... 

At eleven-forty Priscilla was down- 
stairs, lovely and gracious, moving among 
her guests. 

At twelve o’clock Kathy’s oldest daugh- 
ter struck up the wedding march on the 
piano. The minister, followed by Roy and 
Kathy’s son, the best man, came in from 
the dining-room and took their places in 
front of the screen of yellow flowers and 
green leaves arranged by the Partridges. 

At twelve-two, Rosemary came down the 
stairs in her simple white dress and veil. 
Dan met her at the foot. She threw him a 
radiant smile and squeezed his arm. 
“Thank you, Daddy,” she whispered. 

At twelve-fifteen the minister pro- 
nounced them man and wife. There was a 
second’s pause, then the Partridges trooped 
forward, laughing, crying, kissing Rose- 
mary, slapping Roy on the back. 

Soon afterwards they all drifted out to 
the dining-room. Waiters began passing 
plates of chicken salad, hot rolls. The room 
vibrated with laughter, voices, gaiety. 

Dan’s eyes followed Priscilla, as she 
moved around the table toward Kathy. 
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At that moment Hank’s little girl bobbed 
in between them. “Say, Aunt Kathy, 
weren’t you engaged to Uncle Dan once?” 

“Engaged to Uncle Dan?” Kathy 
laughed her young, tinkling laugh. “Why, 
where did you ever get that idea?” 

“Why, I don’t know—Roy seemed to 
think—” 

“Well, Roy thought all wrong, didn’t he, 
Priscilla?” She included Priscilla in her 
amusement; then, raising her voice: “But 
we were a good racing crew, weren’t we, 
Dan?” 

“You bet!” Dan called back. But his 
eyes were on Priscilla and the sudden 
radiant smile that lighted her face; and a 
wave of thanks went up from his heart to 
Kathy for her unconscious help. 

And as he turned to watch Rosemary 
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cutting the bride’s cake, the young people 
clustering around her, that sense of strain 
which had been with him for many days 
melted away, and hope once more bright- 
ened his heart. Priscilla was Priscilla; there 
was no changing her, he knew—perhaps if 
she had been otherwise he would never 
have loved her—neither was there any go- 
ing back along the road they had traveled. 
But at least they were going on together 
and they had not lost their daughter by the 
wayside. And—who could tell the future? 
—perhaps he would stand again on his 
mother’s lawn, Priscilla beside him, looking 
out over the well-remembered pattern of 
marsh and stream;. perhaps even, with 
Rosemary leading, he would open once 
more the Partridges’ door and see the fa- 
miliar firelight making shadows on the wall. 
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SERVEL ELECTROLUX provides safe refriger- 


ation for more years at low cost... because its 


freezing system HAS NO MOVING PARTS 


HROUGHOUT its long life, Servel 

Electrolux serves you in silence! 
And this is far more than just a 
comfort. It means continued sav- 
ings, as millions have proved! 


For permanent silence is the out- 
ward sign of a basically different re- 
frigerating method that has no mov- 
ing parts—and needs none! A tiny 
gas flame does all the work in Servel 
Electrolux. It circulates the refrig- 
erant which keeps your food fresh 
for days and adds to your pleasure 
with sparkling cubes of ice and de- 
licious frozen desserts. 


By this simpler, noise-free way of 
producing cold, Servel Electrolux is 
set apart from every other refriger- 
ator, bringing you important benefits 
ne other can match. It assures 
longer, more satisfying performance 
—a practical absence of upkeep and 
depreciation—the same low operat- 
ing cost year after year. 


Remember, too: the great Amer- 
ican gas industry has tested Servel 
Electrolux for you. Your own local 
gas company backs and services 
every one it installs. 


See the beautiful 1937 models at 
any gas company or dealer showroom. 
Learn how easy it is to own this 
modern gas refrigerator on a con- 
venient purchase plan. Owners have 
figured out that Servel Electrolux 
pays for itself with the money it 
saves—in a remarkably short time! 


For farm and country homes, it 
runs on kerosene or bottled gas 


You can still enjoy the convenience and 
savings of a Servel Electrolux, though 
you live miles from the gas mains. Write 
for details. Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
(Servel Electrolux is also sold in Canada 
and Central and South America.) 
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TUNE IN “THE MARCH OF TIME”—Colum- 
bia Network—Thursday evenings, 10:30 E.D.T. 
Sponsored by Servel Electrolux. 


REALLY SILENT—Because 
Mr. C. A. Larmer of Dallas, 
Texas, has ‘‘plenty of noise all 
day in town,” he insisted on a 
refrigerator that was “really 
silent” as well as inexpensive to 
run. His choiee was a Servel 
Electrolux. 
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FILMDOM FAVOR- 
ITE—Fifi D'Orsay, 
vivacious star of 
“Three Legion- 
naires,” a General 
Pictures production, 
favors the silent op- 
eration of a Servel 
Electrolux — because, 
like other Hollywood 
celebrities, she knows 
it is a real comfort. 


MIRACLE OF SILENT FREEZING 


BRINGS OWNERS BIG SAVINGS 


TEXAS HEAT NO PROBLEM 
—Installed in Houston’s War- 
wick Apts. two years ago, 
Servel Electrolux refrigerators 
win praise of President-Manager 
W. C. O'Leary for their “‘free- 
dom from service” even in hot- 
test summer weather. 


“I ECONOMIZE 3 
WAYS by having my 
Servel Electrolux,” 


writes Mrs. W. V. 
Quiggle of Washi 
wn- D.. C,“ 

cuts down my food 
bills. Second, it costs 
me less than my former 


refrigeration. Finally, 
it never needs re- 
pairs." 


SAFEGUARDS SCIENTISTS’ FOOD— Members 
of the Bowdoin-Kent's Island expedition in the 
Bay of Fundy made sure of dependable food pro- 
tection by taking along a Servel Electrolux refrig- 
erator. Kerosene replaced gas as the fuel. 
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Hand Signals 


Extend arm horizontally 


LT—Arm horizontal 
RT—Arm up 
SS—Arm down 


| LT—Arm down 


RT—Arm up 
SS—Arm horizontal 


LT—Arm horizontal 
RT—Arm up 
SS—Arm down 


LT—Arm horizontal 
RT—Arm up 
Arm down 


LT—Arm horizontal, point finger 


RT—Arm horizontal, rotate hand 
SS—Arm horizontal 


Extend arm horizontally 


Not required 


Extend arm horizontally 
Extend arm horizontally 
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RT—Arm up 
Arm down 
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RT—Forearm at right angle up 
SS—Wave arm up and down 
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Stop or turn—Extend arm 
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RT—Arm up 45 degrees 
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woman was on the verge of being invited to 
the old house, when, foreseeing a long train 
trip to the country, someone exclaimed, “ I 
can imagine how exciting it was, my dear, 
but I can’t wait to hear about the house. 
How old was it?” It was 150 years old. 
Were the rooms dreadfully small? Indeed 
they were, but the young couple had made 
huge rooms by removing walls between 
groups of small ones. Was it necessary to 
install supporting beams? Not at all. The 
floors were supported by long, ax-hewn 
beams. A Detail Expert, without knowing 
it, can always be swept to the points of his 
story if one excitedly intrudes with an 
eager demand for the essential points. 

Another type of Detail Expert is the 
person who stops his story, thumps his 
brow, groans, and writhes in a long-drawn- 
out attempt to remember so-and-so’s first 
name. This symptom often appears in 
middle age, and the victim usually has a 
secret fear of senility and loss of memory. 
Restore his confidence by telling him that 
you just can’t wait to hear what hap- 
pened. 


IERE Veto Bore is another enemy of good 
conversation. 

“I think you are mistaken about that,” 
he says. “Frankly, I don’t get your point.” 

He is very easily handled. Don’t argue 
with him. Ask him negative, rhetorical 
questions, beginning with, “You don’t 
think . . .” or “I don’t suppose it’s true 
that...” He will answer positively, 
without a veto. 

A young married woman once asked me 
to enroll her in a conversational group be- 
cause, she said, her friends had cut her. 
She didn’t know what was wrong. And 
then she went on: “I have so little time to 
read and develop myself. My two children 
are still small, but they’ll be entering 
school in the next two or three years. We 
keep a maid, but you know how the serv- 
ant problem is. Here today and gone to- 
morrow. But I did get my shopping done 
before the last one left—bought my whole 
winter wardrobe. You know, bright colors 
are coming back. You’d be simply amazed 
at the South American patterns they’re 
showing now . . .” 

She touched on fourteen subjects in 
three minutes. In my galleries of bores, 
I call this type the Ragbag Mind. It she 
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(or he) is a caller, you owe it to both of 
you to stop her at one of the conversational 
fragments she has dumped out before you. 

I stopped this young Ragbag and ex- 
hausted her with questions about those 
South American patterns. Then I 
switched her into a discussion of the origin 
of styles. In that one chat she discovered 
that she was interested in style and design. 
Unaware of what had happened, she be- 
gan to build an organized personality 
around a study of the subject. 

Peter the Pompous, the large man with 
the dignified look, who booms you down 
with his rumbling and oracular speeches, is 
really a timid, rabbit-eared little man with 
a deep sense of inferiority. My husband 
and I recently dealt with such a guest by 
asking his advice frequently, compliment- 
ing him upon his knowledge, accepting him 
as an expert. We did not let him convince 
us of his importance. We convinced him 
of his importance. 

No doubt you frequently meet the Alibi 
Leaner. You know the speech: “I’ve just 
been too busy to read that book... . 
Well, the fact is my husband and I would 
go to lectures (we love them) if it weren’t 
for the children (and the dog, the weather, 
and the old clothes).” If any of my stu- 
dents persist in alibis, I make it a point 
each time I meet them to tell them of a 
valiant person who is using a typewriter, 
though blind, or conducting a business, 
though bedfast. Eventually the Alibi 
Leaner realizes that he is not exciting pity, 
but scorn. 

The Tactless Frank is not only a bore, 
but a firebrand. “If you haven’t a costume 
for that party tonight,” I heard one of 
them say, “why don’t you borrow my 
sister-in-law’s. She hasn’t a very good 
figure, either.” 

Such a remark can ruin an evening un- 
less you think. I knew that the affront 
was not intended. The Tactless Frank 
was offended at her sister-in-law and had 
projected her ill will to somebody else. 

The Tactless Frank appears in various 
guises. Sometimes he bellows, “Nobody 
thinks any such thing except Catholics (or 
Jews, Germans, Englishmen) and you 
know how they are . . .” And so on, to 
the embarrassment of members of the race 
or religion present. If I see that somebody 
is about to take offense, I always challenge 
the truth of the statement, and open it for 
discussion. Sometimes the sparks fly, but 
the conversation is always stimulating and 
facts triumph over prejudice. 

The Personal Exhibitionist, who always 
had a much more interesting experience 
than the one just related, can be silenced 
only by a lack of response on the part of his 
listeners. It is rude, perhaps, but effective. 

The Conscientious Tattler always be- 
gins with, “Don’t you think that we owe, 
it to Mrs. Brookham to tell her how her 
husband has been behaving? I know she 
deserves to know. Have you heard?” 

Personally, I always have. And I am 
always sure that Mrs. Brookham knows, 
too, and is handling the matter quietly and 
in her own way. When the Tattler dis- 
covers that her choice morsel is not inter- 
esting, she drops it. 

The Deadly Punster (who interrupts a 
timid person by a play upon one of his 
phrases) can only be ignored. That is for 
the protection of the group. 

Then there is the Trick Questioner, who 
thunders, “ How large an object would you 
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have to hold at arm’s length to obscure the 
moon when it reaches its meridian this 
time of year?” If you don’t know—and 
you probably don’t—just say so. Force 
him to give the answer. When he does, 
don’t be astonished. If you do answer, “ A 
dime,” “A dishpan,” or “A tea tray,” he 
will roar with triumphant laughter and 
say, “Just a dried pea. It’s amazing how 
many persons don’t know that.” You can 
always stop him with “ I don’t know,” even 
if you do know the answers. He is simply 
trying to prove his superiority. 

The Nervous Interrupter, who sits on 
the edge of his chair, all but cheering you 
on to a speedy finish so he can get in a 
word, is not necessarily a bore in ambush. 
He wants to tell something. Why not stop 
talking and give him a chance? 

And the Literal Interrupter, who just 
breaks in upon you with an irrelevant 
speech, may not be a bore, either. You 
may be the bore. Find out what is wrong 
with your conversation. 

Please do not imagine from all this that 
a conversation, at its best, consists in out- 
witting unpleasant bores. The fact is that 
all of these people, when drawn out by 
you, have something of tremendous im- 
portance to impart to your life. They have 
original experience and new ideas to give 
you. But you, in exchange, must have 
something to give them. This exchange, in 
small groups, is exciting and fascinating. 
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Leer became conscious of my own 
narrow horizon in 1921 when I attended 
a week-end party in the country. Until 
that time, as a teacher of oral expression 
and dramatic art, I had associated chiefly 
with members of my own profession. Our 
conversations concerned our work. 

Then, suddenly, at that party, I found 
myself pitched into a crowd which was in- 
terested, for the most part, it seemed to 
me, in cameras and botany. I knew noth- 
ing about either. Presently I found my- 
self on the outskirts of the party, brooding 
and nursing my injured feelings. I had 
nothing to say; I wasn’t interested in what 
was being said, because I didn’t under- 
stand it. Yet I was loath to admit defeat. 

When I returned to the city I made up 
my mind to find out about cameras and 
botany. I took up amateur photography, 
working hard at it. I went on field trips 
to study plants and flowers. With a 
groundwork of knowledge, I sought out 
some of the people I had met, plied them 
with questions about the subject, con- 
tributed ideas of my own. Suddenly I 
found myself among a host of congenial 
companions. But, more important, I was 
thinking in terms of other people’s in- 
terests and making those interests my 
own. 

That was the beginning of conversation 
for me, the foundation of the broadest 
and most exciting social life I had ever 
known. Since then I have studied and put 
into action more interests than I can name 
here—soap carving and clay modeling, 
zoology, paleontology, architecture, die- 
tetics, music appreciation, and various 
arts and sciences. These interests were all 
aroused through conversations with per- 
sons who were specialists in them. 

Behind an evening of conversation (if 
you plan one) there should be an idea. A 
few years ago, while I was on a springtime 
hunt for herbs and greens with a party of 
sixteen, we were driven by a rainstorm to 
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seek shelter in a small railroad station. 
Two dismal hours faced us before train- 
time. There was nothing at all todo. Then 
somebody said, “I wonder how many 
nationalities are represented here.” With 
no great interest, a poll was taken. We 
found nine nationalities. Then our ingeni- 
ous friend suggested that a representative 
of each nationality tell something about 
his early home life that reflected the cus- 
toms and folkways of his forebears. 

We had struck a rich vein. I learned 
that rainy afternoon of strange dishes, 
religions, folk songs, and exotic life. 

That afternoon in the railroad station is 
an example of the planned conversation at 
its simplest. ... What was your first 
memory? What was the turning point in 
your life? What was your most humiliat- 
ing experience? . . . These are all simple 
subjects of conversation. 

But the planned conversation, as I 
practice it, is related to the character of the 
guests, rather than the subject to be dis- 
cussed. I would not think of inviting an 
ardent capitalist without inviting a Com- 
munist, an explorer without a stay-at- 
home, a writer without a habitual reader, 
and so on. Church people should be ex- 
cited and stimulated by agnostics. And, 
incidentally, I do not believe that religion 
and politics should never be argued about. 
I think incendiary subjects are conversa- 
tional fuel. 


you are beginning to understand now 
that conversation at its best is not for 
you, but for others. In giving, however, 
you enrich yourself. When you begin to 
draw out others, arrange for others, and 
study for others, any self-consciousness 
you may have socially is overcome. 

Now, if you are planning an exciting 
evening of conversation, perhaps I can 
give you a few warnings. Do not make 
food and drink the object of the party. 
Don’t exhibit the children and discuss 
their schoolwork. Don’t permit the dog 
to frisk through the room, and don’t dis- 
cuss your pets. Don’t display your butter- 
fly collection, nor let any personal interest 
of your own dominate the evening. That 
is, unless your guests are interested. If 
they are, they will let you know. 

I have discussed, for the most part, the 
long social conversation. The brief con- 
tact also is important. When I go for a 
walk I try to notice something in every 
block interesting enough to mention to any 
acquaintance I may chance to meet. Try 
countering, “Isnt it glorious weather?” 
with, “When you reach the next block, 
notice the quaint old doorway of the third 
house on the left,” or, ‘‘ You’re interested 
in lilacs. Just around the corner, there, 
someone is doing an amazing job of culti- 
vating them in wretched, bricky soil.” 

In the chance encounter and brief con- 
tact, I find it stimulating to tie up the 
meeting with the last one. Instead of 
going through the routine of weather and 
“How’re the folks?” try, “Did you finish 
that new roof you were telling me about?” 
or, “ What did you think of that play you 
were going to see?” 

For many years now I have sought 
chance encounters with persons I do not 
know. Not long ago I went on a six weeks’ 
tour in quest of conversations—on trains, 
in hotels, in restaurants. On the train I al- 
ways had a popular book with a provoca- 
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tive title and several magazines handy, 
just to ensnare conversationalists. 
Conversation may well begin at home. 
There would be fewer divorces, fewer 
flights from the family circle, and less 
drudgery and routine in the household if 
the people in it knew how to talk. After 
spending an hour driving with a young 
couple of my acquaintance in a Middle 
Western city two years ago, I knew in my 
heart that a divorce was not far off. When 
it came, I was not surprised. The husband, 
at the wheel, regaled his wife and me for 
the whole hour with a discussion of the 
gadgets on his motorcar. Again and again 
I tried to divert him with, “ What is that 
interesting building over there?” or “I do 
like the number of trees along the side- 
walks.” He would not be dissuaded. 
Pattern conversation is deadly to a 
happy home life. With thought and un- 
selfishness, you can be constantly refresh- 


HOW’S YOUR 
CONVERSATION? 


HERE are the answers to the con- 
versation test on page 37. Score 
yourself 1 for each answer you have 
right. A total score of 12 or more in- 
dicates you are a good conversation- 
alist; 8 or more, fair; below 8, poor. 


1. Yes. Incendiary subjects make 
for brisk and exciting talk. 

2. No. Ifa family has a grouch, 
it’s your business to cheer them out 
of it. 

3. Yes. Face everything and 
help interpret it. 

4. Yes. They’re a usual subject 
of comment, and you should at least 
be familiar with the controversial 


ones. 
5. No. It’s a favorite way of 
silencing speech. 


6. No. If you do, you’re not ex- 
pressing yourself enough socially. 

7. No. Puns and wisecracks crush 
timid or sensitive people, and divert 
a subject of discussion. 

8. No. A good conversationalist 
discusses subjects that others are 
interested in. 

9. No. It is not only rude but 
narrow. 

10. No. Neither abruptly or tact- 
fully. If you are a good conver- 
sationalist, you should be able to 
help direct the discussion into more 
interesting and fruitful fields. 

11. No. A good conversationalist 
feels free to express himself any- 
where, and can arouse interest in 
anybody. 

12. No. They should be encour- 
aged to express themselves. 

13. No. Turn the conversation to 
a more interesting subject. Don’t 
be a parrot. 

14. No. Tell only the significant 
things that you think might interest 
the other. 

15. Yes. And keep it up. 
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ing to your companions. Carry home a 
new topic of interest each day, something 
related to the life of your family. 

A broker had the effrontery not long ago 
to ask me to enroll his wife in a conversa- 
tion course because, he said, he was pre- 
paring to leave her. She had no outside 
interests, and had to have something to 
substitute for him. 

With a little encouragement, he told the 
whole story. Their home life was suffocat- 
ing. When he returned from the office she 
insisted that he play with the children. 
After dinner she turned on the radio or 
asked to be taken to the theater. He did 
not know her, nor she him, but one thing 
was certain—she was a boresome stranger. 

I asked him if he had ever tried to talk 
with her? Oh, yes, he had tried to talk 
about his business. Then I begged him to 
try again, just for two weeks. His wife was 
interested in the children. Make an ap- 
proach to her through child psychology. 
She was interested in the theater. Why 
not discuss and read some plays together? 
She was a good cook. Had he ever inter- 
ested himself in the kitchen, in diet, in 
recipes? He had not. 

Once he sacrificed his own precious little 
interest to hers and approached her 
through the things she held dear, a rich 
life of friendship was opened. Those two 
lives are closely bound together now. 


E YOU are a woman, perhaps you believe 
that conversation at breakfast is impos- 
sible. It may be if it concerns the miscon- 
duct of the children, the depleted budget, 
the shortcomings of the maid, or a head- 
ache. But if it touches upon the flowers on 
the table, a new picture for the dining- 
room, upon pleasant plans for the evening, 
or upon the good taste of the husband in 
choosing that particular tie, then break- 
fast may sound the happy theme song of 
the day. 

If a man hides behind a breakfast news- 
paper, he can be brought out by the simple 
question, ‘‘ What is there interesting in the 
news this morning?” But “I suppose you 
find the paper more interesting than your 
home” is a signal for him to prove it. ' 

If you want to enrich your life with 
many-colored interests through conversa- 
tion, there are a few things you should 
know. If you acquaint yourself with cur- 
rent art, music, drama, literature, and 
scientific discovery, you have a background 
to enable you to carry on an informative 
conversation with anybody. Inform your- 
self, preferably through entering the activ- 
ity, regarding various sports. 

Study hobbies. A knowledge of them is 
a key to all kinds of personalities. A sales- 
man who knows hobbies can bind cus- 
tomers to him with hoops of steel. If you 
can talk dogs with a dog man, and stamps 
with a stamp collector, you need no pass- 
word to warm friendships in business or 
society. 

Behind the art of conversation lies un- 
selfishness. You become a good conver- 
sationalist and a good human being only 
by studying the interests of others, prepar- 
ing yourself to share in them, and, at last, 
making them your own. Through associa- 
tion with all types of people, you become 
broad, well informed, interesting to your- 
self and those about you, and, what is 
more, you are enabled to live dozens of 
different kinds of lives. 
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man, vaguely pink and angular; but con- 
cealed behind his vapid expression and 
mild, innocent eyes was a brain like a 
whirling dynamo. The Tillinghast Serv- 
ice had been one of the most successful 
products of that brain. It had come to 
the attention of Mr. Tillinghast that, 
whereas social position in America is not 
always accompanied by wealth, wealth, 
on the other hand, is only too glad to be 
accompanied by social position, and in 
addition will pay handsomely for the 
privilege. And while still an under- 
graduate he had enlisted a few of his 
classmates in an effort to explore the com- 
mercial possibilities of his discovery. 
Today, less than a year after his gradua- 
tion, his embryo college organization had 
increased to the proportions of a major 
industry, with a suite of offices in one of 
the best hotels, several secretaries, and a 
specially selected stock of impoverished 
graduates from the high-class universities 
to be rented out on a strictly cash basis 
to the various wealthy dowagers, unat- 
tached wives, and lonely widows who ar- 
rived in New York without an escort. 


T THE moment, as it happened, the 
great tycoon was a little less than 
bloated with satisfaction. He made his 
way glumly across the crowded floor of the 
Water Hole and deposited himself opposite 
a tall, dark young man brooding alone at a 
corner table. “It’s a lousy life,” volun- 
teered Mr. Tillinghast. 

The dark young man, absorbed at the 
moment in his own reflections about life, 
swirled the ice in the bottom of his high- 
ball glass and shrugged absently. Charles 
(“Chip” to all the Broadway columnists) 
Cameron, III, scion of all the Camerons, 
was not in the habit of brooding about life. 
Heretofore he had been accustomed to let 
life do the brooding about Chip. Life, 
Chip had maintained since he had emerged 
from college two years ago, was entirely too 
serious and given to introspection and 
brooding, and the least he could do was to 
kid poor old life along and brighten its 
humdrum existence a little. He had de- 
voted himself to this charitable end, in and 
out of the town’s better night clubs and 
bats, to the limits of his ability, his natural 
charms, and his late father’s estate. He 
had gone on playing for two years, until 
said inheritance was duly exhausted. He 
had gone on playing, in fact, until last 
night. He had gone on until something 
had happened to him last night, abruptly, 
harshly, without warning. 

“Not only do I spend all day in my office 
booking the acts (Continued on page 78) 
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Along the Way 


By THE GENTLEMAN NEAR THE Door 


I GLANCED up from my 
E desk one day, to see a massive 

man with a weathered face go 
barging into the Editor’s office. For 
some reason there flashed across my 
mind a vision of fur-clad men and dog 
teams struggling northward through a 
wilderness. . . . And then suddenly I 
remembered. The man was “Peace 
River Jim,” one of the last of the great 
pioneers, who helped conquer the 
Northwest Territories of Canada with 
trading posts, mines, and railroad. 
Where he led, civilization followed. 
Towns sprang up. . . . 

When he came out of the Editor’s 
office, he saw me reading an article we 
published about him in June, 1932. 

“You know,” he said, “that article 
you ran about me has traveled to the 
ends of the earth. Not long ago, north 
of the Arctic Circle, I found a copy of 
that issue in the hands of an Eskimo. 
I traced the copy back to its original 
subscriber, a rancher in Wyoming, and 
discovered that it had passed through 
the hands of twenty-two readers before 
reaching the Eskimo. That’s some 
circulation.” 

And I was able to tell him that each 
magazine we publish is read by an aver- 
age of about five persons, so that our 
number of readers, as distinguished 
from the number of purchasers, is be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000. 

PII bet there are copies of THE 
AMERICAN Macazıne that have been 
read by hundreds of people. I’d really 
like to know whose copy has been read 
by the largest number of persons. 
Maybe somebody will write in and tell 
me. Exciting, isn’t it? 


BEVERLY SMITH is very tranquil- 
looking to be a writer. Most writers, I 
think, are pretty wild-eyed. But ap- 
pearances are deceptive. When he 
walked in the other day, after a long, 
hard trip through the South, he seemed 
unusually serene, but behind his peace- 
ful mask, he told me, lurked the flu. 
“Caught it from the share croppers,” 


he said. “Spent weeks going through 
their pitiful shanties, making their ac- 
quaintance. And, what’s more,” he 
went on, as I dodged a couple of germs, 
“T almost crashed in a plane. Down in 
Arkansas I got caught in a flood and 
had to fly back. It was bright and 
sunny when we took off, but in a few 
hours we were flying blindly in circles 
through a blizzard, looking for a land- 
ing field. And I had the flu—simply a 
raging fever. Frankly, I never expected 
to see you again.” 

“Did you really think of me—in par- 
ticular?” I asked. 

“Not in particular,” he said. “The 
office and the furniture in general. . . . 
Anyhow, just before we came down, 
the hostess murmured in my ear, ‘Sorry, 
but we can’t take you all the way to 
New York. We're landing in Balti- 
more.” 

Mr. Smith said his temperature fell 
five degrees to normal, as he cried, 
“Baltimore! My old home town, Balti- 
more. That’s where my mother lives, 
and, boy, will she take care of this 
flu!” And the plane came down as 
softly as a snowflake. 

PS. Mr. Smith’s article on the share 
croppers will appear as soon as he re- 
covers. 

e e 


PHILIP WYLIE, whose hair-raising 
mystery novel, Puzzle in Snow, ap- 
pears in this issue, started out as a 
poet. I, for one, am thankful he quit 
rhyming, for otherwise the world would 
have lost a baffle-master. He was writ- 
ing sonnets, which must run, you know, 
fourteen lines, no more, no less. Once, 
just before one of his sonnets went to 
press, it was discovered that an extra 
line was needed to fill out a page. So 
an enterprising editor tacked a line 
onto ;Wylie’s sonnet, making it fifteen 
lines: Wylie spent days trying to find 
out who did it, but he never solved the 
mystery. However, he got so much 
training in the science of detection that 
he dropped poetry and became a mys- 
tery writer. 
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(Continued from page 77) for my troupe of 
trained high-steppers,” Mr. Tillinghast 
complained, “but now tonight I have to 
put on pompons end a surcingle and do a 
trick, myself, around the ring.” 

“Yes, Tilly,” replied Chip. 

“A last-minute emergency,” sighed Mr. 
Tillinghast. ‘And no one else I can get at 
this late hour. Widow with marriageable 
daughter,” he explained. “Name of Fris- 
bie, I think. On from Iowa.” 

“Yes, Tilly,” Chip repeated, and put 
the cigarette back between his lips and 
blew another ring of smoke and gazed at 
it reminiscently. He did not know who 
she was. She had had two ears and a nose 
and a mouth, he was reasonably certain; 
but all he could seem to remember about 
her now was her eyes. He could not even 
remember the color of her eyes. And that 
was strange, too, because he had been gaz- 
ing into them the whole time. They had 
been looking steadily into each other’s eyes 
last night, perched side by side on tall 
stools before the club’s white-leather bar, 
and yet he could not tell now for the life of 
him what color they were. 

“They want to do the best places,” 
Tilly continued, “and meet the best people. 
People like Eric Van Dusen, she suggested 
tome. I’m a magician,” bitterly. “I wave 
my wand and, presto! I produce a mil- 
lionaire.”” 

“Yes, Tilly,” Chip nodded, considering 
the smoke from his c garette. 

“Women are all alike,” said Tilly sourly. 
“They’ve al got their eye on the main 
chance. They’ve got the whole thing 
figured out in dollars and cents—”’ 


ANAT a minute, Tilly,” said Chip, 
rousing himself with an effort. He 
did not know who she was. He would never 
see her again, he knew. She was gone for- 
ever—he had dropped in at the Water Hole 
tonight in the futile hope that he might 
find her, but of course she was not here— 
and yet he knew he would always remem- 
ber the way she had looked at him, that he 
would never be quite the same again. “Not 
all alike, Tilly. Not all of them.” i 

“All of them,” Tilly repeated. “Ro- 
mance with them is just a come-on for the 
man. They only use it to get the suckers 
inside the tent.” He leaned forward ac- 
cusingly. “Take all the girls you’ve 
known—” 

“You take them, Tilly,” said Chip. 
“Tm through with them.” 

“And what’s hit you?” asked Tilly. 

“Nothing.” Chip shrugged evasively. 
“Nothing, Tilly. Nothing at all. I found 
one that’s different, that’s all. I’m re- 
forming. I’m going to get a job.” 

Tilly regardéd him with a little frown. 
“I’m disappointed in you, Chip.” 

Chip only shrugged and tapped a long 
ash from his cigarette. 

“You’re slipping,” Tilly mourned. 

Chip settled back in his chair, and his 
eye wandered toward the door. 

“For years,” said Tilly, “you’ve been 
the town’s most dependable picker. You 
know women, Chip. You know what the 
odds are—” 

He halted in surprise. Chip had half 
risen. He was still staring at the door. His 
face was suddenly without expression. . . . 

Mrs. Frisbie made her way across the 
crowded grill with nostrils distended, like 
an old war horse scenting battle. She was 
a largish woman, broad as a ferryboat, but 
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tonight she moved between the tiny tables 
and scurrying waiters with an eager spring 
in her step. Across the room her roving 
eye discovered Mr. Tillinghast. ‘Over 
here,” she whispered to Judy. 

“Please—” Judy had halted abruptly. 
“Mother,” she said in a strange voice, 
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But Mrs. Frisbie was sweeping magnifi- 
cently onward, as irresistible as an advanc- 
ing wave, carrying her daughter helpless 
in the trough, rising in a crest before Mr. 
Tillinghast’s table, breaking, descending 
all over him in a hissing white foam of 
greetings, introductions, excitement. ‘‘My 
daughter, Miss Frisbie.” She paused and 
looked uncertainly at Chip. ‘And you’re 
the young man who’s going to take Judy 
around tonight?” 

“Im afraid, Mrs. Frisbie—’ Tilly be- 
gan in embarrassment. 


Cue checked him with a warning ges- 
ture. The instant shock of disillusion 
had passed and now his eyes were narrow 
and appraising. His voice was without emo- 
tion: ‘If your daughter has no objection, 
Mrs. Frisbie.” His accusing eyes had not 
left Judy’s face. “PII do my best to make 
her visit here pleasant and’’—he hesitated 
—“‘profitable.” 

“He seems to be just the type for a 
-guide-escort,” Judy replied evenly. 

Mrs. Frisbie looked a little uncertain. 
“Everybody’s happy, aren’t they?” She 
bustled into a chair and beamed at Tilly. 
“You arrange everything, don’t you, Mr. 
Tillinghast? ” 

Tilly sank back in his chair and blinked 
at Chip in mild bewilderment. “Mrs. 
Frisbie,” he assured her vaguely, “some- 
times I surprise even myself.” . . . 

They danced easily 
together, stalking in 


specials last night,” she reminded him, 
“and they were just a little shopworn,” 
she shrugged. 

Invariably her eyes seemed to leave his 
face and look intently elsewhere whenever 
he looked down at her. He knew she was 
studying him secretly; and he masked his 
face with an impersonal smile and steered 
her through the crowd. The wailing horns 
and thump of drums of the Water Hole 
orchestra had a pulsing jungle-beat, and 
grotesque African animals stalked along 
the walls and leered from the ceiling; an 
endless safari of dusky waiters, attired in 
khaki shorts and sun helmets, bore re- 
freshments to the ringside tables. 

“The heart of the big-game country,” 
Chip whispered, his lips brushing her ear. 
“They all come here to drink about this 
time of night.” 

“You're the guide,” Judy smiled. 

Chip nodded. “Yes, ma’am. Always 
creep up on them sort of careful-like, 
ma’am,” he warned. ‘‘They’re hunted so 
much that they’re a little shy.” 

“I suppose there are no game laws 
here? ” : 

“Oh, it’s always open season at the 
Water Hole,” said Chip. “No bag limit. 
No license. Nothing to stop you. Just 
pick your specimen according to his spread. 
That water buffalo on your left with the 
big mustache and the cigar ashes down his 
vest,” he suggested, ‘‘cleaned up recently 
in Continental Tin. He’d make a nice pelt 
in front of your fireplace. Or the elderly 
zebra on your right—made his millions in 
zinc, I understand—” They halted as the 
music ended with a lingering crash of cym- 
bals. “ You ought to be able to find your 
trophy here.” 

“That’s how you figure me?” she asked. 
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“Why not?” Chip said, offering her a 
cigarette. “That’s why you’re here.” He 
glanced at her over the flare of the match. 
“That’s why they’re all here.” 

“It sounds a little cheap, doesn’t it?” 

“Not cheap,” Chip corrected. ‘‘Ex- 
pensive. Expensive as all hell. Ifa fellow 
hasn’t got all the money in the world—” 

“Swell. That makes me feel—” Judy’s 
voice checked itself. 

“I don’t blame you,” Chip began pleas- 
antly. “You’re no worse than the rest of 
them. They’ve all got their eye on the 
main chance.” 

“That’s right,” said Judy. Her grip on 
the cigarette tightened, but her voice was 
steady again. “You know all about me. 
You’ve got me figured out. Well, just 
keep on figuring me that way.” Her voice 
was rising. ‘You'll be right. One hundred 
per cent right. I’m like the rest. I’m out 
for what I can get.” 


NOY you’re talking sense,” said Chip 
briskly. The music started again 
and they began to circle the room:slowly. 
“Now we understand each other, don’t 
we? I know you. You know me—” 

“Perfectly,” said Judy. ‘‘We’re both 
chiselers. We're both social parasites.” 

“O. K.” said Chip. “At least, we 
know what we are. You're here to get 
what you want’”’—he led her across the 
floor, past a lone figure at a ringside table 
who was watching the girl in Chip’s arms 
with awakening interest—“‘and I’m here to 
help you get it.” 

The man at the table rose and touched 
Judy’s arm. “May I cut in, Miss Frisbie? ” 

“With pleasure, Van,” said Judy. 

Chip dropped his arms obediently and 
watched Eric Van Dusen lead her away 
across the floor, look- 
ing over his shoulder 
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and out among the 
plodding couples with 
a careless animal 
grace. Judy moved 
away from him across 
the floor, her body 
curved lightly against 
his firm hand at the 
small of her back; and 
he pursued her re- 
treating steps with a 
smooth, loping stride, 
stealing long glances 
at the cocky tilt of 
her head, her dark, 
wide-set eyes— 
“Brown,” he said 
abruptly. 

“I beg your par- 
don?” 

“just noticed that 
your eyes were 
brown,” he said. “A 
very lovely color.” 

“Do you charge 
extra for compli- 
ments?” she asked. 

“That was just a 
free sample,” Chip 
offered. “If you’re 
interested, I have an 
entire line—” 

Judy shook her 
head. “I don’t be- 
lieve I’d care for 
another demonstra- 
tion- I saw- your 
selection of bargain- 


“Have you two gentlemen met?’ 


at Chip with a tri- 
umphant smile. Chip 
smiled back. .. . 
Mrs. Frisbie, hold- 
ing a cigarette be- 
tween pursed lips and 
inhaling the smoke in 
cautious ‘little sips, 
reclined beneath a 
striped parasol in 
front of the Haven 
Club’sexclusive bath- 
house and gazed 
through half-shut 
eyes at the Haven 
Club’s exclusive 
beach dotted with its 
highly select member- 
ship. Judy brushed 
past her, buckling the 
chin strap of her yel- 
low bathing cap, and 
Mrs. Frisbie blinked 
at her in mild sur- 
prise. “ Don’t go far, 


dear. Van will be 
looking for you.” 
Judy swept the 


beach with a swift, 
searching glance. Her 
eye stopped at Chip’s 
familiar figure, 
sprawled on the sand. 
“Van knows where 
to find me.” 

Mrs. Frisbie 
watched her daugh- 
ter’s retreating figure 
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with a little frown. Overnight, it seemed, 
Judy had changed. Overnight she had 
emerged from her former shell; and Mrs. 
Frisbie, observing the events of the past 
week with the amazed eyes of a setting 
hen who had inadvertently hatched out an 
eagle, had followed in mounting bewilder- 
ment as Judy spread her wings and soared 
in wide, dizzying circles from party to 
party. Night after night Van had pursued 
her coquettish flight. It was all working 
out, she felt, better than she had dared to- 
hope; the things she had wanted for Judy 
were almost within her grasp; and yet, in 
spite of it all, Judy somehow was apathetic, 
her eyes were empty, her laughter lacked 
its familiar ring. 


UDY slumped onto the sand beside 
Chip, and gazed for a long moment at 
his tanned naked back. She scooped a 
handful of sand and let it sift through the 
funnel of her hand onto his neck and 
shoulders. “Going in for a dip?” 

“Better wait till Van gets here,” Chip 
suggested. He rolled over onto an elbow 
and stared callously at her brief bathing 
suit, fitting the lines of her body in taut 
yellow curves. “Pretty deadly-looking 
outfit,” he nodded. 

Judy flung away the handful of sand 
impatiently. “I’m glad you approve.” 

“Oh, you’re coming along,” said Chip, 
flopping back onto the sand and shutting 
his eyes. She had learned fast, he con- 
sidered, this past week. She had adopted 
all the subtle tricks: the provocative droop 
of her dark lashes, the calculated air of 
mystery—“ I’m not sure about tomorrow, 
Van; you see, I’d sort of promised—” 
the studied helpless- 
ness, the wide-eyed, 
innocent stare. Night 
after night Chip had 
watched Van rise with 
increasing appetite to 
the bait, had watched 
Judy with a stoic 
smile as she moved 
across the dance floor 
in Van’s triumphant 
embrace. “You're 
learning the busi- 
ness.” 

“Don’t you ever 
think about anything 
but business?” *Judy 
murmured. 

‘Not during 
hours.” 

“All work and no 
play, you know.” > 

“I play on my own 
time,” said Chip, “‘af- 
ter my job’s done.” 

“I suppose,” Judy 


replied, “‘you’ll be 
glad when this one’s 
over.” 


Chip laid the back 
of his wrist across his 


eyes. “I wouldn’t 
say that. I’ve learned 
a lot. I’ve had a 


chance to correct a 
few screwy notions I 
had about things.” 

“You’ve made a 
good guide.” 

“I haven’t really 
had to show you 
much,” said Chip, sit- 
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ting up and facing her frankly. “You 
know your way around. You can get what 
you want—” 

“I wonder,” said Judy. 

“You’ve got Van in easy range.” Chip 
clasped his arms around his shins and 
stared past her toward the boathouse 
steps. - Van was scanning the beach eagerly. 
“You can bring him into camp now. Just 
keep your sights level and pump them 
right into his heart. You know where he 
keeps his heart. It’s in a leather case in the 
hip pocket of his pants,” he added, as Van 
galloped to a halt before them. 

Mrs. Frisbie, on the clubhouse porch, 
watched Judy’s yellow cap, bobbing like a 
spot of sunlight between the small waves. 
Behind her Van’s big arms flailed the water 
in pursuit. “They seem very happy to- 
gether,” she said a little uncertainly. 

Chip braced his shoulders against a 
pillar. “Very happy,” he said. 

“Oh, very,” Mrs. Frisbie echoed with 
somewhat more assurance, and looked at 
Chip gratefully. She had grown rather 
fond of Chip this past week. He seemed to 
take such an interest in his work. In a 
way, she mused, Chip reminded her of 
Doc—same steady, straightforward man- 
ner. If only there weren’t this problem of 
money. If it weren’t for all the things 
she’d planned for Judy. She said, almost 
pleadingly, “I mean, all I’ve ever wanted 
is for her to be happy.” 

Chip nodded. . . . 


HE myriad reflections of lights from the 
Queensboro Bridge undulated with the 
slow currents and tide rips, and the eddies 
pulled them and stretched them out into 
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thin yellow streaks on the uneven water. 
Chip leaned over the railing of the Van 
Dusen penthouse and gazed fixedly at the 
dark river. He turned his head at an 
uncertain step on the flagstones behind 
him: 

“Oh...” Judy said lamely, “It’s you.” 

“ Just looking at the moon,” said Chip 
dreamily. Then he inquired briskly, 


“How’s romance?” 

A WAS looking for Mother,” said Judy. 
“She’s still in the library with Van’s 

father. They’ve been talking there ever 

since dinner.” 

“I just wanted to tell her—” Judy 
blurted, “Van wants me to marry him.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Chip. 

“I mean,” she faltered, “he just asked 
me.” 

“I guess that washes me up, then.” 

“Well—” Judy held out her hand. “It’s 
been a pleasure—” 

“No, it hasn’t.”” Chip swerved abruptly 
and faced her. “It’s been lousy. I thought 
I’d enjoy it, but I didn’t. The only thing 
is that I’ve learned something—” -He 
paused. “Look,” he said. “‘We’re through, 
aren’t we?” 

Judy nodded. 

“I mean, this is on my own time.” He 
braced himself. “All right, then. Now I 
can tell you a couple of things, now it’s 
after hours.” He began: “Here’s what I’ve 
learned. I’ve learned something about 
love. I’ve learned love is just a man’s idea. 
Some poor sap invented it years ago to kid 
himself he got something back on his 
dollar.” 

“Is that ali you’ve learned?” she asked. 

“No, I’ve learned 
more than that. I’ve 
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“Then he grabbed Ginger Rogers like this!” 
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learned something 
about women. I’ve 
learned what love 


means to them. It’s 
what they give you in 
exchange for your 
money.” 

“Is that all?” 

*“*‘Nope. I’ve 
learned something 
else,” said Chip. 
“T’ve learned some- 
thing about being a 
guide. I’ve learned 
it’s too risky. I’ve 
learned there’s too 
much chance of get- 
ting hit, yourself.” 
He bowed quickly, 
turned, and walked 
AWAY: o e 

Mrs. Frisbie toyed 
with her demitasse, 
amid the nail-studded 
magnificence of L. L. 
Van Dusen’s unsur- 
passed, if slightly un- 
read, collection of 
rare editions, and 
nodded again 
vaguely. The heavy 
panels, the heavy 
draperies, and the 
thick imported rugs 
on the floor seemed to 
smother her, and the 
heavy conversation 
hung in the air in flat, 
level planes, like the 
drifting layers of 
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smoke from L. L. Van Dusen’s Havana 
cigar. “Yes, Laurence.” 

“, .. chance to pull a neat profit in 
International Rubber,” L. L. Van Dusen 
was saying. “‘Over a hundred points in six 
weeks, and then got out right at the peak. 
Two million clear. Its all a matter of 
timing, like golf,” he chuckled. “Like the 
way I cleaned up in ’27 in that railroad 
deal...” 

“Yes, Laurence,” said Mrs. Frisbie me- 
chanically. She wondered how many 
times she had said “Yes, Laurence” dur- 
ing the past couple of hours. He sat op- 
posite her like a fat Oriental idol. She 
shook her head uncertainly. Here was 
wealth. Here was luxury. Here were all 
the things Dr. Frisbie had failed to give 
her, the things she wanted now for Judy. 
“. .. worked up a little pool in Amalga- 
mated Copper, and took out almost a 
million that first year.” 


CROSS the library she saw Judy 

beckon to her from the door, and she 

set down her demitasse with a gasp of re- 

lief. “Pardon me, Laurence,” she mum- 
bled, and escaped from the library. 

“It’s about Van,” Judy said to her 
quickly. They had halted in a corner of 
the hall and a glaring wall light behind 

_ Judy threw her face into inscrutable 
shadow. “I just wanted to tell you, 
Mother. I’m going to marry him.” 

“Judy!”’ Mrs. Frisbie threw her arms 
around her daughter. “I’m so glad.” She 
felt her daughter’s body stiffen in her em- 
brace. “It’s what you wanted?” 

“Of course,” said Judy. 

Mrs. Frisbie lowered her arms and tried 
to penetrate the dark mask of Judy’s face. 


“I mean, he can make you happy, dear,” 
she insisted, raising her voice to drown a 
thought that was running over and over in 
her mind. Twenty years, she was think- 
ing, twenty years of wealth and luxury 
and saying “Yes, Laurence...” “Be- 
cause he can give you everything—”’ she 
hesitated. 

“Everything money can buy,” said 
Judy. “A town house, a winter place in 
Miami, boats and cars and clothes—” 

“All the things I’ve wanted you to 
have,” Mrs. Frisbie nodded, trying not to 
think. “The things I gave up for some- 
thing else, twenty years ago—” 

“What else?” Judy lifted her head 
defiantly. 

“Twenty years ago,” said Mrs. Frisbie 
slowly to the mask, “I had a chance for all 
those things, too.” She paused a moment. 
“I knew a man, twenty years ago, who had 
plenty of money. He asked me to marry 
him.” 

She was not looking at Judy now. 

“I didn’t marry him,” she said, “be- 
cause there was another man, and I mar- 
ried him instead. He didn’t have any 
money. I had to work and scrape and 
save. I never had clothes and boats and 
cars and a town house. I missed my 
chance for all those things because I loved 
this other man, and I wanted him, and all 
the money in the world didn’t matter very 
much if I didn’t have him . . .” 

They were strolling down the hall 
toward the door of the apartment. Judy 
did not answer. Something was happen- 
ing, in her face, in her widening eyes. 

“I know it wasn’t sensible, of course. I 
know the chance I missed. I know it was a 
mistake,” she said, “but what I know now 
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is that, if I had the chance all over, I’d 
make that same mistake again.” 

Judy bolted suddenly through the door, 
and rushed down the tiled hall toward the 
elevators. ‘Behind her, Mrs. Frisbie closed 
the apartment door with a soft click of the 
latch and started back alone down the 
hall. 

“A charming girl, your daughter,” Mr. 
Van Dusen was saying, as she re-entered 
the library. “The image of you, Lola, 
twenty years ago. She takes after her 
mother.” 

“Yes, Laurence,” said Mrs. Frisbie, 
with a demure smile. . . . 
“AND what’s more,” said Chip, over the 

rim of the thick china coffee mug, 
“I’m going to get a job.” 

He stole a glance at Judy out of the 
corner of his eye. She was perched beside 
him on a tall stool before the lunch-wagon 
counter, her head tilted sideways toward 
him. He set down his cup with a solid 
clunk. 

“ Any kind of a job,” he said, “‘so long as 
it’s in the daytime. From now on I’m go- 
ing to support you in the style in which 
you’ll have to get accustomed. We'll live 
on what I make. I’m paying our way. 
Everything’s on me—’’ 

The proprietor glanced sleepily at their 
empty cups, yawned, punched a check, 
and shoved it across the counter. Chip 
reached absently into his pocket, and his 
face fell. He began to slap his pockets, his 
expression growing increasingly blank. 
Judy opened her purse and slid a quarter 
quietly across the counter. 

“Yes, Chip,” she said, with a demure 
smile. 


(Continued from page 19) 


and a slow flush crept up under his tan. 
Then he said, “Are you sure? How do you 
know?” 

“She told me,” said Tony, “when I told 
her you were coming home. You meant me 


to, didn’t you? Wasn’t that what you 
meant in your letter—the last one—when 
you talked about doing the second hardest 
thing you ever had to do in your life? It 
was seeing Helen, wasn’t it?” 

Bill said in a low voice, “ Yes.” 

“ Are you still in love with her, Bill? Do 
you want to marry her?” 

“Yes,” said Bill again. 

“The second hardest thing,” Tony re- 
peated in a small, tight voice. “It won’t be 
so hard now, Bill. It won’t be anything 
like the other—the other time you came 
home.” 

“No,” said Bill. 
again. o- < 

They had started off on the transat- 
lantic race to Norway on the twelfth of 
June, a year and ten months before. Tony 
and Helen had stood on the dock at the 
Newport Yacht Club watching the Weath- 
ervane sail away, with the six other yachts, 
heading northward. It was a blue morn- 
ing, with brilliant sunshine that danced on 
the smooth water of the harbor—“ The 
last smooth water we’ll see for three weeks,” 
Geoff had said, as he stood beside Helen. 

Geoff and Helen were very much alike, 
Tony always thought—both tall and 
golden and beautiful. But Geoff laughed 
more. Helen’s lovely face was still, even 
expressionless, and her eyes were cool gray, 
while Geoff’s were deeply, warmly blue. 
They were only second cousins, but the 


His eyes darkened 


Vanes, like many New England families, 
were close-knit, and the same physical 
traits came out again and again in all the 
branches. Tony’s father was an offshoot, 
who had enraged his parents by becoming 
a painter instead of a banker and by 
marrying an Irish girl no one had ever 
seen. She placated them to some extent 
by dying when her child was six, and 
Anthony Vane sent his daughter back to 
Sandslip to be brought up by his elderly 
aunt. He, himself, wandered around the 
world, until he died of\pneumonia the win- 
ter Tony was thirteen. 


H5 death meant little to her, because 
she never saw him. The sleepy old 
fishing town on the Sound was her world, a 
pleasant world, peopled by her great-aunt 
Elly, small and wiry and humorous; Bill 
Andrews, whose grandfather had been a 
shipbuilder up the river, and who, like 
herself, was an orphan; her uncle and aunt, 
and her cousins, Helen and Ted and Ash- 
ton and Geoffrey Vane. When Geoffrey 
was a junior at New Haven he fell in love 
with Helen. 

Tony always remembered that summer. 
She had been fifteen, three years younger 
than Helen, shy and solitary, while the 
other Vanes were gregarious; fonder of ex- 
ploring odd corners of the harbor and 
sketching fishing boats than of sailing. 
She didn’t really like yachting; she would 
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never admit it, but she was afraid of the 
sea. And that summer they sailed more 
than ever, and Tony was left behind. If it 
hadn’t been for Bill Andrews, who was 
working on his sloop in the old shipyard, 
she might have been very lonely. 

But Bill, scraping busily, and Tony, 
sketching an old hull, got to know each 
other very well. They had played together 
for years, even though he was six years 
older than she, a gap which the other Vanes 
had bridged. Geoff, in his charming way, 
had always laughed at Tony. 

“You're a funny little girl,” he used to 
say. “A queer little girl to come out of this 
substantial New England family. Half 
Orphan Annie, half Irish fairy. Some day 
you’ll vanish and we’ll never know where 
you went.” Yes, Geoff had said that. It 
was queer to remember it afterwards. 

Bill was different. He took her as an 
equal, working away beside her, some- 
times in silence, sometimes telling her 
what he would do when he finished college 
or about the places he wanted to see on the 
other side of the world. ‘Though Lord 
knows when I’ll get a chance,” he said. 
“T’ve got to get to work.” For Bill, unlike 
the Vanes, was poor; he hadn’t gone to 
college until he was nineteen, and he 
worked during vacations to earn his tui- 
tion. 


INY, watching him under her eye- 
lashes and over her sketchbook, liked 
his face, and sometimes she tried to draw 
him as he looked beside the hull of his boat, 
a lean figure in stained duck trousers, his 
dark head bent, his jaw clamped on a pipe. 
Yes, she thought, Bill was someone you 
could trust and discuss everything with— 
yourself, the things you wanted to do, 
even your family. 

“What do you think,” he said one day, 
“about Geoff and Helen? Are they en- 
gaged?” 

Tony nodded. 

“What makes you think so? Helen 
never tells anything.” 

“No, but I know. The way they lie on 
the sand and smile at each other. The 
way they sail together, for hours. Every- 
thing. They may not be really engaged, 
but they’re in love.” 

“Do you know so much about love?” 
Bill asked, laughing. 

“T know a lot.” 

“Enough to want to try it?” 

“Some day,” said Tony wisely. “But 
not until I learn to draw. It would be 
too—too upsetting.” 

She learned to draw, but before that she 
fell in love, and with Bill, himself. That 
summer began it—the long days in the old 
shipyard—but she didn’t find it out until 
Christmas, when they were all down at 
Sandslip. It was a dance at the Club. 
She was with Ashton Vane and Bill was 
with Helen. Helen was very tall, nearly as 
tall as Bill, and they were dancing slowly, 
beautifully, the way, Tony thought, peo- 
ple dance in a dream. As she and Ashton 
went by she had a swift glimpse of Bill’s 
face. He was gazing down at Helen, witha 
strange look, a look of—what was it? 
Hunger, or delight, or fascination? En- 
chantment—that was it. He was en- 
chanted, like a sailor hearing a siren’s 
song, and Helen, in her green dress, with 
her gold hair, was like a mermaid. 

But after that one glimpse Tony did not 
think of Helen, nor even of Bill. She was 
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conscious of only one thing—a stabbing 
anguish that was more than pain. 

She adored Bill. And he loved Helen. 
He must. He had never looked at anyone 
that way before. And she, Tony—it was 
all a hopeless circle and, because it spun so 
in her head, she slipped away from the 
party and went home and cried herself to 
sleep. 

It was worse at Easter, though Bill was 
there for only a day, and worse still that 
summer, so that she told Aunt Elly she 
wanted to go to an art school in Glouces- 
ter. When she got back, the pain had 
settled down into a dull, steady ache. And 
there was Helen, more lovely than ever, 
sailing with Geoff and Ted, and there was 
Bill, who had a job in Uncle Theodore’s 
bank and came down only for week ends. 

That autumn Tony went to art school in 
New York, and she worked so hard some- 
times it seemed as if Bill and Helen and all 
of Sandslip were a dream. . . . And she 
found a new self, an independent Tony 
who did not mind criticism nor hard work, 
nor a rather grubby life with two other art 
students. The June week she spent in 
Sandslip, with Yale commencement and 
the boys’ graduation and the boat races, 
was a bright interlude, and then she sailed 
for Italy with some girls from her painting 
class and one of the instructors. 

But in August, when she was in Florence, 
she had a letter from Bill, the first he had 
ever written her: 


Dear Tony: 
Years ago, when you were a mere babe, 
‘ou made a prophecy. It has come true; 
elen and Geoff are engaged. No one seems 
really surprised, except me, which proves 
my stupidity. I wish you were here. That 
isn’t the kind of wish you write on post 
cards. I mean it. Better ditch your life 
class—you know it’s only still life—and 
catch a boat for home. 

I am still clinging to the bottom rung 
of the banking ladder and hoping it won’t 
collapse, as it threatens to do, and spend- 
ing week ends in Sandslip with—whom do 
you think? Your great-aunt. She is a 
grand old lady, and I wonder why I never 
fot to know her before. She sends you her 
love, and tells you to be a good girl, as does 

Yr. obt. servt. 
W.M 


That was all, but Tony nearly wept for 
joy. She had a wild impulse to go home, to 
rush down to Naples and take the first 
boat, but it seemed silly to waste such an 
expensive trip. Besides, there was no need 
to hurry home now. Helen was safely en- 
gaged. “But if only she were married,” 
Tony thought. Then, and only then, 
would things be safe. 


But when she got home in September 
everything seemed wonderfully safe. 
They all came down to Sandslip the week 
end after she got back, even Bill. 

The first evening she watched Geoff and 
Helen curiously. “It’s queer,” she con- 
fided to Bill, “but they don’t seem any 
more engaged than they have for the last 
three years.” 


He did not answer at once. “Don’t 
they?” 
“No. I suppose it’s because no one 


really knows either of them. They’re like 

Greek gods who have come down to earth; 

they’ll always be a little unreal and re- 

mote, because they’re so beautiful. They 

are beautiful, Bill, especially together.” 
“Yes,” said Bill. 
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There was an odd note in his voice, and 
she thought, “He did love her, terribly. 
But he’ll get over it. He must.” 

So she flung herself into the delight of 
being home again—walking through the 
bright woods, talking by the fire, taking a 
last sail, looking over the Weathervane, a 
fifty-four-foot ketch Geoff and Ted had 
bought that summer. 

“We're going to clean up all the cups 
next year,” Geoff said. ‘Including the 
Scandinavian.” 

Everyone laughed, but he said, “ I mean 
it. The Norwegian race from Newport to 
Bergen. We're sailing the Weathervane, 
Ted and Bill and Ashton and I. And one 
more—we’ll need five to handle her. 
Helen, will you come?” 

Helen smiled dreamily. “I thought we 
were getting married.” 

“We are, darling, but not until after the 
race, unless you want a yachting honey- 
moon. And I’ll be back in August.” 

Helen said nothing, but Tony saw her 
lips set, ever so slightly. Geoff did not see; 
he was talking on in the quick, eager way 
that carried people along so irresistibly. 

Tony lay back in her chair, hardly hear- 
ing, watching the firelight touch Helen’s 
golden hair, Geoff’s eager face, Bill’s dark 
head. Yes, she thought contentedly, it was 
good to be home. 


THAT winter she stayed home, for her 
aunt was not well, and she went into 
town to her painting classes only three 
times a week. Bill came down occasionally, 
and little by little they fell back into their 
old companionship. He spoke of Helen 
easily, and in spite of herself Tony’s hopes 
grew again. And then it was June, and she 
and Helen went to Newport to see the boys 
start on the long race to Bergen. 

There were five in the Weathervane’s 
crew—Geoff, the skipper, Ted and Bill, 
Ashton and Jimmy Heminway, five laugh- 
ing, white-clad boys. The good-bys were 
over quickly, and Tony was glad. Geoff 
kissed them both, and Bill held her hand 
in a brief, hard clasp. “So long, Tony. 
We’ll be back soon.” ; 

“Good luck, Bill. We’ll be waiting.” 

They were in the tender, rowing out to 
the glistening white yacht. And then, in 
an instant, it seemed, a gun boomed 
somewhere, and they had cast off from 
the mooring, the sails were flattening to 
the northwest breeze, and one by one the 
yachts slipped out of the harbor as silently 
and beautifully as swans. 

“They’re gone.” Helen spoke in a tight - 
voice, quite unlike her own. “Tony, 
they’re gone.” Her face was white and she 
clutched her cousin’s arm. “Do you—do 
you think they’Ill be all right?” 

“Of course.” Tony took Helen’s soft 
hand in her hard little brown one. “It’s 
always like this.” She felt, dimly, that it 
had been like this since the beginning of 
time, when men had sailed away and 
women had watched them go. It was more 
than tradition. It was all life. 

The race started the twelfth of June. 
With luck, the Weathervane would reach 
Bergen in a little over three weeks. On the 
morning of the Fourth of July, Theodore 
Vane telephoned, asking Tony to come 
over at once. With a sick fear at her 
heart, she drove through the blazing 
morning to the big house, and there she 
heard the news—that the Weathervane 
had run into a gale off the Grand Banks, 
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that Geoff had been washed overboard and 
lost, and that the four others had sailed the 
crippled ketch back to St. John’s, New- 
foundland. They were coming home as 
soon as they could get passage. 

After that, things followed each other 
so swiftly and strangely that Tony could 
not remember how they happened. She 
saw only flashes, like glimpses of a reel 
that stopped for an instant in its unwind- 
ing. One flash was Helen, white and 
frozen, saying in a dead, dreadful voice, 
“Why did it have to be Geoff? Why 
couldn ’t it have been one of the others?” 
And, in spite of her horror, Tony felt a 
surge of relief that it hadn’t been Bill. 
But Bill was alive, Bill was safe. And then, 
instantly, came the chilling thought that 
now Helen was free. If Bill still loved her 
—But did he? She would know soon, when 
he came home. 


HAT was another flash—the day Bill 

came home. She sat in the orchard, 
waiting, trying to draw. The boys had ar- 
rived early that morning. He would see 
Helen and her mother and father, and then 
he would come to Aunt Elly’s. He must 
have walked out, for she heard nothing 
until she turned, at a footstep. “Bill—” 

It couldn’t be Bill, this haggard man 
whose mouth was set in hard lines. It 
couldn’t be Bill. But he was dropping 
down in the grass beside her. “Tony,” he 
said. 

“She wouldn’t see me,” he said at last. 
“She told Ted that she hated me. She said 
it was my fault. Well, it was.” 

“Bill, it wasn’t—it wasn’t!” 

“Yes,” he repeated, in a quiet, reason- 
able tone. “I was steering, you see. It 
was my fault.” He looked at her for the 
first time, but he did not seem to see her. 
“Tony, may I tell you about it?” 

She nodded, miserably, her eyes fixed on 
his face as he began to talk. Everything 
had gone well for ten days; then, the day 
after they crossed the Grand Banks, it 
blew up from the northeast. By the next 
morning it was a gale. All hands were at 
lunch except Bill, who was steering. Geoff 
came up on deck, in boots and oilers, and 
sat down near Bill, close to the rail. Then 
—it all happened in a second—a huge wave 
appeared from nowhere, washing over them 
both. Bill heard a shout, and when he got 
the spray out of his eyes, Geoff was over- 
board. Bill yelled for the others, and they 
came rushing up and threw a life line, but 
it was too short. 

“Then,” he said hoarsely, “I started to 
jibe. I thought that it would take too long 
to come about in that sea, carrying so much 
sail. It would have, Tony; I know it. We 
got pretty close to him, but a wave pushed 
him away. Ted threw him a life preserver. 
I don’t think he got it. The others launched 
the dory. I jibed again, and on the second 
jibe the main boom snapped. It was no 
good then; we had to depend on the boat. 
Ted and Ashton were in it and Jimmy was 
helping me put on the mizzen. The next 
thing we knew, a wave had swamped the 
dory and the boys were in the water. They 
both had life belts and lines and we hauled 
them in. They hadn’t seen Geoff at all.” 

His voice broke and he put his head 
down on his arms. Tony sat motionless, 
her heart aching for him. 

“But, Bill,” she said, “how was it your 
fault?” 

“I was steering,” he said. “I shouldn’t 
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have jibed. 
about—’ 

“But that would have taken longer.” 

“Yes, but we might have found him. It 
was the second jibe that broke the boom, 
and then we couldn’t handle her or get 
anywhere near him. It was my fault.” 

“You took a chance,” she said swiftly. 
“You might have found him the first time. 
But, since you didn’t, he was probably 
gone, in a sea like that.” 

“Yes,” said Bill. “I took a chance. 
But—oh, I don’t know.” He brushed his 
hand wearily across his eyes. “Probably I 
was wrong. Helen thinks so.” 

“It’s only because she’s upset,” Tony 


If I’d waited and come 


said. “She doesn’t know. She wasn’t 
there.” 

“She knows sailing,” Bill said. ‘And 
she loved Geoff.” 


“That’s why! Oh, Bill, can’t you see? 
You mustn’t blame yourself; you can’t. 
The boys understand—Ashton and Ted—” 

“Yes.” 

“Then they’ll make Helen see, too! 
You mustn ’t—you can’t think about it any 
other way! Pll talk to Helen—” 

“No,” he said. “She hates me, and I 
don’t blame her. But I—I wish I had 
drowned instead of Geoff.” 

“Bill!” she cried. “ Bill, you mustn’t—” 

But he did not move or speak; he simply 
sat staring straight ahead, his face bleak. 
She could bear it no longer; she got up and 
walked blindly to the house. Her aunt was 
in the hall. “What is it, Tony?” 

“Its Bill. He’s—you’ll see. Be nice to 
him, Aunt Elly.” And she went up to her 
room, to weep bitterly for the first time 
since she heard about Geoff. 


SHE never knew what Aunt Elly said to 
Bill, but half an hour later he was in bed 
in the guest-room and her aunt was cau- 
tioning her to be quiet, for he must sleep. 
Later, Ted came, his blond face sober. 

“Its a ghastly business,” he said to 
Tony. “Helen keeps insisting that it was 
Bill’s fault. She’s half insane about the 
whole thing, says she knows, just as well as 
if she’d been there, how it happened. If 
he’d come about instead of jibing.” 

“I know. He told me. But he couldn’t 
tell that the boom would break.” 

“No,” Ted agreed. “It was a chance. 
She might as well blame Ashton and me for 
getting swampéd in the dory. And she 
probably does,” he added bitterly. 

“She doesn’t know what she thinks,” 
Tony said comfortingly. ‘“She’ll get over 
it.” 

He shook his head somberly. ‘‘Helen’s 
queer about things—she doesn’t change. 
And it’s devilishly hard on poor old Bill. 
He’s worshiped her for years, you know. 
He ought to go away.” 

His words stabbed her, but she knew 
they were true. “Yes,” she said. “For a 
while, anyway.” 

“ Jimmy Heminway’s young cousins and 
some lads just out of Harvard are going 
around , the world in an eighty-foot 
schooner. They’ve got a navigator, but 
they want someone else—an older man to 
keep them in order. I might write to 
Jimmy about Bill.” 

“Yes,” Tony said. Her heart ached in- 
tolerably at the thought. When he had 
just come back! But perhaps it was bet- 
ter. 

Bill slept all the afternoon, woke for 
dinner, and went to sleep again. The next 
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day he left, looking much more rested and 
calm. He kissed them both. “You’re a 
wonder,” he said to Aunt Elly. ‘“Good-by, 
Tony. I’ll be back.” 

But a week later Ted told them that Bill 
had been engaged by the owner of the 
schooner Stormalong to go on his son’s 
cruise and that he was sailing from Marble- 
head in a few days. Tony wrote to him, 
but not in time for him to answer. Then 
he was gone, and it was nearly two years 
before he sat in front of her fire in Sand- 
slip, listening to the rain tap against the 
windows as spring came up on the south- 
east wind... . 


T WAS Bill who broke the silence. He 
was stroking the kitten, slowly, gently. 
“Tell me, Tony—what did Helen say?” 
Tony sat forward in her chair and reached 
for her cup of lukewarm tea. “She didn’t 
say very much, Bill. She asked when you 
were coming, and if she could see you.” 

“How does she look?” 

“Lovely. Like someone carved in 
ivory.” 

It was hard, terribly hard, not to show 
what she knew about her lovely cousin; 
that Helen was just that, and nothing 
more, a Galatea who had never come to 
life, a statue without a heart, just as 
creamy and cool and unyielding. But now 
she was yielding. She would bend her head 
and smile her mermaid smile at him. She 
would be in his arms. 

Tony said, looking fixedly at the fire, 
“She is beautiful, Bill. I don’t wonder 
you’ve never stopped loving her.” 

He said, after a minute, “ And I’ve never 
stopped seeing her—all this time. Stand- 
ing watch at night, looking at the stars, or 
seeing the sun come up over the Pacific— 
fighting through storms—I always felt as 
if she were there. And I dreamed about 
her. After I stopped dreaming about the 
accident, it was always Helen. And all 
through the voyage I couldn’t wait to get 
home. I wanted to find out if she had for- 
given me.” He smiled into the fire. “And 
now she has.” 

“But—but—” Tony stammered. She 
was going to say, “But there’s nothing to 
forgive! It wasn’t your fault! Oh, Bill, 
you fool!” Instead, she got up and stood 
before the fire, thinking, “I must remem- 
ber this, because it’s the last time. When I 
see him again, he’ll be hers.” 

She looked at him, his long, dark head, 
his black brows that tilted up at the out- 
side corners, his gray eyes, the lean, fine 
curve from cheekbone to chin. She felt as 
if she could draw him in her sleep, but, 
actually, she knew that she could not draw 
him at all, for she had tried. When you 
loved someone you did not remember his 
face, only his spirit, an indefinable essence 
that was he. And perhaps it was better 
that way; there would be no portrait of 
Bill to hide and weep over secretly for the 
next fifty years. 

She felt a sudden panic, thinking of 
the years. “Bill,” she said abruptly, 
“you’d better go. It’s dinnertime at the 
Inn. You could stay, but there’s not much 
food, and you’ll want to see Helen after- 
ward. I’ll drive you down.” 

They looked at each other, and—she 
never knew how—she managed to meet his 
steady gaze. Then Bill kissed her very 
gently. “If it hadn’t been for you—” 

She couldn’t stand any more. She 
turned and went quickly into the hall, 
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catching up her coat, and opened the door. 
Bill followed her out to the car. She drove 
fast down the road, conscious that he was 
watching her. Presently he said, “Tony, is 
anything the matter?” 

“No,” she said. “I miss Aunt Elly 
sometimes. She died so—so suddenly.” 


“I was terribly sorry about it,” he said. 
“But at least she wasn’t ill. She’d have 
hated that.” 

“Yes.” 


They drove up South Street, around the 
Green, and stopped at the Inn. Bill lifted 
out his bag. “Good night, Tony, my dear. 
May I come around tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Good night.” Her 
voice was choked; to save her life she 
could not have said another word. With- 
out looking at him, she put the car into 
gear and drove off into the gray dusk. 
Rain and tears mingled on her cheeks, but 
she drove recklessly on, faster and faster. 
Anything to get home, to reach the haven 
of her little house where the fire still 
burned and the wing chair was pushed 
back as he had left it when he stood up. 
She sank down on the floor beside the 
chair, and buried her face in the cushioned 
seat and sobbed as if she could never stop. 

Much later, the kitten clawed at her 
skirt, mewing piteously. 

She got up, carried out the tray, fed the 
kitten, and slowly, precisely, washed the 
tea things and put them away. She thought 
about supper, but she was too utterly 
weary to think or feel anything. So she 
went up to bed, praying that the numbness 
would last until she fell asleep. 


T DID; rather, it became sleep, a heavy, 

dreamless slumber. Somewhere in the 
midst of it she heard a sound, and struggled 
upwards, through fathoms of unconscious- 
ness. She woke to hear the beating of the 
rain on the roof. That was the noise. But 
it grew louder; it was a knocking, a pound- 
ing, on the front door. She went to the 
window and leaned out in the rain, calling, 
“Who is it?” 

A man’s figure turned from the door. 
“Irs Bill. Will you let me in?” 

“Bill,” she gasped. ‘“‘What are you—? z 

“Let me in, Tony. It’s only eleven.” 

Her hand trembled, groping for the bed- 
side lamp, switching it on. She caught up 
her old red dressing gown, raced down- 
stairs in her bare feet, and opened the door. 

Bill strode in, pulling off a dripping hat. 
Above the turned-up collar of his raincoat 
his face was tense and his eyes were very 
bright. But he spoke quietly: “I came 
back, Tony.” 

In the silence she heard little sounds 
clearly—the rain dropping from the eaves, 
the kitten hopping downstairs—her heart 
beating. Then she said, “What do you 
mean? Didn’t you see Helen?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I saw her after sup- 
per. She was alone. Everything was very 
stiff and queer. We talked about my trip, 
as if we were strangers. Then she began. 
She said that she had wanted to see me for 
over a year—to tell me a great many 
things. She couldn’t write them. She 
knew that she’d treated me very badly. 
I don’t remember all she said, Tony. I was 
busy seeing her for the first time.” 

Her knees were shaking and she leaned 
against the door. 

He went on: “I didn’t listen to it all, 
but apparently she’s forgiven me. It isn’t 
that she doesn’t blame me for what hap- 
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pened on the Weathervane.” His voice 
grew bitter. “Of course, I murdered poor 
old Geoff, but that’s all right. She’s de- 
cided to forgive me—graciously, kindly, 
generously, like a goddess. And she’s de- 
cided, in the same way, to love me, Tony. 
That’s funny—isn’t it?—because she can’t 
love anyone. Do you remember how you 
said once that Helen and Geoff would never 
be quite real, that they were remote and a 
little soulless? Well, that’s true. It isn’t 
her fault, but she has no heart. She never 
tried to understand the horrible business of 
the accident; she just damned me and sent 
me away, and now she’s forgiving me. I 
don’t mind that,” he added harshly. “She 
can’t help being what she is. What I mind 
is making a fool of myself, wasting years 
agonizing over a girl who never ex- 
isted.” 

“But,” Tony faltered, “what happened? 
What did you say to her?” 

“I don’t know. That I was glad to be 
back, that it was good to see her, and all 
that. Polite phrases. I got away as soon 
as I could, and for the last two hours I’ve 
been walking around, thinking. It’s about 
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individual for the post would be the na- 
tional chairman. I do not know Mr. John 
Hamilton well enough to surmise whether 
he has enough iron in his soul to impose 
his will, regardless of what this segment 
or that of his rank and file thinks or 
. wishes. The old-time bosses who directed 
the party’s affairs through the period of 
their successes gave no heed to what any 
particular section or group thought was 
right or proper. Each decided in his own 
mind, and rode roughshod over objectors. 

Their whole successful principle lay in 
ignoring the mutterings of the Liberal 
group of Republicans. They put up with 
Senator Borah’s consistent between-elec- 
tions fulminations. When they could not 


time. I don’t seem to have done any 
thinking for five years.” 

Something in his voice made her heart 
leap wildly. She clutched the doorknob. 
“You mean,” she said steadily, “that you 
don’t love her? Don’t you, Bill?” 

“I thought I did,” he said, “but there 
was no such person. Tonight it was as if I 
had never seen her before. And all the 
time she was talking, Tony, I thought 
about you. She would never have under- 
stood me and helped me, and stood by 
through everything, as you have. She 
couldn’t. But you—Tony, I saw it all to- 
night. I don’t know what’s been the mat- 
ter with me. I—” 

He took a step toward her, but she put 
out her hand. “ You’d better be sure, Bill,” 
she said in a choked voice. “I don’t want 
to go through it all over again.” 

“Go through what?” 

“Loving you, since I was fifteen. Losing 
you—to Helen. Getting you back, when 
she and Geoff were engaged; and losing you 
again. I can’t stand much more of it.” 

She had never seen Bill like this, his face 
white, his eyes burning. ‘Tony,’ he said 


beat the elder LaFollette, they isolated 
him in Wisconsin. 

After all, American elections have 
generally been engagements between the 
Progressives and the Reactionaries. That 
was the basis of the Jefferson-Hamilton 
battles, and from Jackson to Lincoln the 
struggle continued. One side sought the 
enlargement of the rights and opportuni- 
ties of the common people; the other 
followed the principle that those who had 
the most had the best title to government 
and that more happiness resulted from 
business prosperity filtering down to the 
work folks than the other way about. 

That, as I see it, is going to be the future 
story. The Republican Party is not going 
the way of the Whig Party, but will func- 
tion along, tacitly or declaredly Conserva- 
tive, until some turn of the wheel gives it 
another chance—a chance that will not 
come until somebody appears capable of 
ordering instead of exhorting. 

There is another question as to Chair- 
man John Hamilton’s capacity to do the 
thing I have in mind. His environment has 
been Western; his chief political colleagues 
have the philosophy of jealousy of Wall 
Street and all that Wall Street connotes. 
It would be a wrench for him to throw the 
West overboard, even temporarily, but 
that, I think, is requisite, and in the end 
would shorten the days of wandering in 
the desert which his party faces. 

I realize that it must sound insolent for a 
Democratic progagandist to attempt to 
tell the opposition party what it should do, 
but I have been asked to divorce myself 
from my normal bent and bias, and I am 
really trying to think with a Republican’s 
head. So, if I were at Mr. John Hamilton’s 
elbow, and thought he would listen to me, I 
would advise him to move to New York, as 
the first process in putting his party back 
in the running. I mean not only to change 
his residence, but to move to New York 
emotionally, and adjust his psychology to 
that atmosphere—to sit at the feet of the 
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unsteadily, “do you mean it? Do you still 
love me, after everything? All the years I 
thought I was in love with her, and the 
awful time after Geoff was drowned, when 
I came back, half out of my mind, and 
raved about her? And when I went off 
again—Tony, you don’t love me—you 
can’t!” 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

“I love you, too,” he said. “I found it 
out tonight. Perhaps I always have loved 
you, but you were so close that I never 
realized. You were just part of my life. 
Oh, Tony, darling—” 

She had never dreamed of such happi- 
ness. It was the end of all waiting and 
loneliness; it was everything she had 
longed for, and more—far more. She 
looked and looked at him, unbelieving, the 
tears running down her cheeks. Then she 
was in his arms, and he was murmuring, 
“I don’t deserve it, Tony, when I’ve hurt 
you so much—”’ 

She put her arms around his neck. “It 
doesn’t matter now. I’ve forgotten all 
that. Nothing matters, darling, except 
that you’ve come home.” 


magnates, political and financial, and 
saturate himself with their philosophy. 

I am familiar with the devotion his fol- 
lowers have to the leader of a lost cause, 
and it seems logical to assume that Mr. 
Hamilton could not bring himself to jetti- 
son Governor Landon—and that would 
have to be done if the party elected to go 
wholly Conservative, as I think it must go 
if it is going to amount to anything. 

There is no aspersion intended by this 
comment. The G.O.P. candidate of 1936 
may have all the qualities his supporters 
attributed to him, but he does not fit into 
the picture I am trying to draw. He is 
tainted with Progressivism. He is smirched 
with the stain of sympathy with at least a 
portion of the New Deal enterprises. He is 
a victim of the ill-thought effort to appeal 
to the crusted standpattism of the moneyed 
East and at the same time identify himself 
with the putatively Radical West. The 
radio has blocked that sort of campaign- 
ing. When a speech delivered in New York 
is audible in Kansas, the political exhorter 
is driven to disastrous consistency. 


R WOULD seem to be obvious, after the 
experiment of the ’36 campaign, that the 
Republican Party must take its stand defi- 
nitely on one side or the other of the 
economic fence. It cannot go Radical, and 
it cannot hope to compete in the field of 
the tempered Liberalism of the Franklin 
Roosevelt school. Actually, there is no 
other place for the party to go than the 
rock-ribbed citadel of old-time, fundamen- 
tal Conservatism. 

But, it may be urged, the members of 
the Republican Party will not stand for 
that. The surviving veterans of that sort 
of thing made a valiant effort at Cleveland 
to resume their hold on the party ma- 
chinery, and were turned out of doors. 
Herbert Hoover was relegated to the 
museum; Charlie Hilles could not get a 
hearing. Nobody paid the slightest atten- 
tion to such stalwarts as Senator Hale of 
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Maine, Bert Snell, Republican House 
leader, or even Henry Fletcher, retiring 
national chairman. The flock stampeded 
and ran over the bellwethers. The same 
thing will happen again and again unless 
somebody gets hold of the organization— 
somebody with nerve enough, and force 
enough, to make the party do his bidding. 

That, of course, brings up the question 
of who is available for the Boss-ship. I 
think that, of the timber so far visible, 
Ogden Mills, of New York, comes nearer 
to measuring up to the job than anybody 
else. He is a vigorous fellow, with perhaps 
the best mind among those who entertain 
the ultracapitalistic theories. He has, in 
addition, that quality of autoappreciation 
which is variously translated as egoism or 
self-confidence. That is not a quality 
which endears a man to his fellows, but the 
Boss is rarely a friendly fellow. 

What would the Progressives do in the 
event that Ogden Mills—to use a name 
and not a designation—cracked down on 
them? Take the extreme contingency— 
farthest from possible—first; suppose they 
went en masse to the Democratic Party. 
There would be some excited headlines in 
the newspapers, and a 1940 defeat—which 
is on the cards anyhow—might be claimed 
by the deserters as a result of their defec- 
tion. We had some defections on the 
Democratic side last year, and what differ- 
ence did it make? The walk taken by 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. Davis and 
others merely demonstrated that no 
leader could take his followers with him. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the eminent 
Progressives decided on a Third Party? 
They certainly would not attract any Con- 
servatives, and whatever adherents they 
had of the other stripe would take that 
much away from the administration or- 
ganization, and so improve the condition 
of the Right-wingers. 


Now comes up, logically, the immediate 
strategy. Implicit in the program is 
the recognition of the hopelessness of win- 
ning at the next national election. That is 
a hard thing for a politician to do. It has 
been ingrained in the leaders that ' they 
must claim everything and concede noth- 
ing. If that is a cardinal tenet of their 
creed, the Republican leaders can follow 
precedent and vocally proclaim their con- 
fidence, but in their inner circles they must 
plan to get the most out of their defeat. 

Their first step must be the building up 
of their local organizations—practically 
nonexistent now. It is more important for 
the Republicans to elect a governor here 
and there within the next three years than 
anything on the political catalogue. As the 
cards lie today, instead they are scheduled 
to lose three or four of the meager eight 
they now have. These prospective losses 
are due in New Jersey, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, and New Hampshire. For a variety 
of reasons it is vital to the Republicans to 
record some gains from their present all- 
time low previous to 1940. The judicious 
expenditure of money should make this 
possible. Outright buying of an election— 
even a state election—is a forgotten art, 
or, at least, the election laws make it so 
nearly impossible that nobody with any 
intelligence is going to try it. But money 
discreetly and generously spread, and 
wisely used, can accomplish marvels in or- 
ganization and in propaganda work. 

The new Republican Boss, as I visualize 
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him, will be competent to commandeer 
wealth as well as men for war purposes. 
He ought to be busy right now picking 
prospective governors and organizing 
clubs to work for their election. He should 
ensure that those picked are men eminent 
in commerce or finance, for the reason that 
in 1948 the Republicans are likely to need 
a presidential candidate of that description. 
And, if they get a number of gover- 
nors, and one of them turns out to be out- 
standing in his administration, it should 
not be very hard to sell him to the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Not only should the Republicans be 
training a governor for the presidential 
campaign, but they must get down to the 
grass roots and see if something cannot be 
done to topple the huge Democratic 
majorities in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

This might be the easiest of their tasks, 
for a multitude of congressmen rode in on 
the coat-tails of President Roosevelt, with 
no considerable record of accomplishment 
and no particular strength of their own. 
It ought not to be very difficult—assum- 
ing organization and liberal campaign 
funds—to pry some of these out of the 
Capitol. A complete turnover is beyond 
all probability in the next congressional 
election or that of 1940, but to reduce the 
majorities materially would decrease the 
defeatist psychology of the party. 

Reconciliation to the thought that there 
is no chance to win in 1940 does not mean 
that the party should go to sleep in the 
meantime. Ifa lot of work is not done the 
Republicans will be in as bad shape at 
the opening of the next national campaign 
as they were a year ago. This work should 
not be limited, of course, to the actual or- 
ganization of the congressional districts or 
the gubernatorial campaigns. There is the 
superimportant matter of a campaign fund 
and the enlistment of men whose word 
carries weight in the business world. Inci- 
dentally, there should be no flourish of 
trumpets accompanying the job. 


T? SPEAK a little more plainly, the 
Liberty League idea was a first-class 
political blunder. It served simply to 
bring on the firing line a lot of men whom 
it was unnecessary to expose to attack. I 
imagine that some of these will be rather 
gun-shy for quite a while. 

In canvassing the possibilities for the first 
really important Republican presidential 
nomination, the senators and representa- 
tives appear to be eliminated. Undoubtedly 
among that group are men best qualified 
by experience in government, and po- 
litical familiarity, but there is the fatal 
handicap that these are committed to the 
policies of their local communities—which 
would seem to limit the field. The Re- 
publican standard bearer must be either 
a governor or come from outside the regu- 
lar political paddock. 

It goes without saying that Franklin 
Roasevelt’s successor will be somebody 
who espouses his political and economic 
creed, so it appears logical that the Repub- 
licans’ next four years should be devoted 
to viewing with alarm, without, however, 
relapsing into hysterics, such as was 
typified by the grass-growing-in-the-streets 
episode and the shrieks that chaos could 
only be avoided by electing Governor 
Landon. . 

As to the G. O. P. presidential candidate 
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WOMAN HATER? 


THATS WHAT MEN THOUGHT 
—BUT GIRLS KNEW BETTER... 


WHAT A MAN! BY THE WAY, 
SIS, WHAT'S THE LOW-DOWN ON 
HIM? IS HE A WOMAN-HATER, 


WOMAN-HATER 
NOTHING! GUY LIKES 
THE GIRLS, BUT 
THE GIRLS DON'T 
LIKE HIS BREATH! 


FOOD PARTICLES THAT COLLECT AND DECAY 
BETWEEN IMPROPERLY CLEANED TEETH. $ 
| ADVISE COLGATE DENTAL CREAM BECAUSE | | 
ITS SPECIAL PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 

ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. 


ass 
BAD BREATH, OF COURSE. 


SHE SAYS HER DENTIST 
TOLD HER-- S 


am| THANK YOU, DOCTOR 
My I'LL GET COLGATE'S 


SEVERAL WEEKS LATER 
ATES 


AND NO 


JUST HEARD THE 


| GOOD NEWS ABOUT ja MY GOODLUCK TOOTHPASTE 
a QG EVER MADE MY 
: TEETH AS BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN AS 


COLGATE'S! 
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Most Bad Breath Begins 
with the Teeth! 


4 Bas prove that 76% of all people over the 
age of 17 have bad breath! And the same 
tests prove that most bad breath comes from 
improperly cleaned teeth. 

Colgate Dental Cream, because of its special 
penetrating foam, removes the cauvse—the decaying 
food deposits in hidden crevices between teeth 
which are the source of most bad breath, dull, 
dingy teeth, and much tooth decay. At the same 
time, Colgate’s soft, safe polishing agent cleans 
and brightens enamel—makes teeth sparkle! Why 
not get a tube today! 


LARGE SIZE 


Giant Size, over 
twice as much, 
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of 1940, two courses are open. Which will 
be the more expedient can be determined 
only by the trend of events. If the country 
has by that time got on so well that the 
people’s impulse is to hold to what they 
have gained and to look askance on any 
further departure from the catch-as-catch- 
can business rules, it might be wise to take 
the most convenient exponent of Conserva- 
tism—a Republican member of the Supreme 
Court, if one could be drafted, for example, 
or some such individual as Congressman 
and ex-Senator Wadsworth of New York. 
Neither could be elected, but either could 
mobilize the forces on which the party 
must depend ultimately. 


<Back 
CHAMPIONS 


(Continued from page 49) 
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arrow, or smacking a shuttlecock back and 
forth, as long as the light lasts. The whole 
American nation is looking for recreation 
as it never did before; but it wants real 
recreation. It wants to get right into the 
game, not warm the bench. The super- 
champs of the boom age, the Dempseys 
and Tildens and Joneses, and all the other 
million-dollar babies of sport, have given 
way to increasing multitudes of plain citi- 
zens playing games for fun. 

Softball and touch football, archery and 
volleyball, trapshooting and badminton, 
and paddle tennis and codeball and a 
dozen other sports have the nation by the 
throat. Ever try any of these? Well, you 
ought to. Not because they are fashion- 
able; not because you can play with the 
boss, or because it will do you any good 
socially; but because they are easy to 
learn and cheap to play, because they will 
lengthen your life and reduce your waist- 
line, because they are exercise and fun 
combined. 

Uncle Sam states that revenue from the 
10 per cent tax on sporting goods has al- 
most doubled in the past ten years. 

Money talks. When a nation spends 
close to $50,000,000 a year for the mere 
pleasure of playing games, it’s a nation of 
competitors, not watchers. Nor does this 
figure include the cash spent on shells, 
cartridges, and firearms, nor the money de- 
voted to 300,000 registered motorboats, 
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The alternative would be to take the oc- 
casion to clear the field of Progressive—or 
ostensibly Progressive—figures, like Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, by giving that branch of 
the party another shot. Ifthe 1940 election 
on this basis showed no decided advance 
in Republican strength, it would demon- 
strate the futility of carrying water on both 
shoulders and make the parade back to the 
old theory of the party quicker and easier. 

Do I think the program which I have 
roughly outlined will be adopted? Frankly, 
I do not. In a majority of states and 
municipalities the election of a governor, 
or even a mayor, is of more practical politi- 
cal consequence than the election of a 


nor the sums put into twice that number of 
yachts, big and small, and the vast amounts 
disbursed on camping, hunting, fishing, 
and winter sports. Illinois is the most ath- 
letic state in the Union, spending more on 
sporting goods than its nearest rival, New 
York. 

All kinds of people are engaging in all 
kinds of athletics. But those sports that 
have come along in recent years are the 
ones that demand little space and are 
cheap to play. A large sporting goods 
manufacturer with his finger on the 
country’s pulse listed the ten fastest- 
growing sports at present. Here they are: 

1. Softball. 2. Badminton. 3. Basket- 
ball. 4. Squash games. 5. Football. 6. 
Table tennis. 7. Lawn Tennis. 8. Hand- 
ball. 9. Paddle tennis. 10. Horseshoes. 

Right on their heels are rugger, codeball, 
pigeon flying, field hockey, sling-shooting, 
volleyball, and bicycling. . . . Never 
heard of codeball, paddle tennis, or field 
hockey, did you? 


NOY: any flat statement about these in- 
dividual games will make those who 
are attached to some other game rise and 
howl. But it’s pretty hard to keep the 
title of Fastest-Growing Sport in the 
United States from softball, the miniature 
baseball game that has the country by the 
ears. It used to be indoor baseball, with a 
small-sized diamond 90 feet long from the 
plate to second base, and a 12-inch base- 
ball. Transplanted outdoors before the 
war, it was called various names—mush- 
ball, kittenball, and finally softball. In 
1929 the Amateur Softball Association 
estimated there were 65,000 players. Last 
summer probably 1,000,000 men and 
women were registered. And that’s not 
counting many who play regularly but are 
not registered. 

Who plays softball? Everyone. School- 
marms, factory workers, college graduates, 
stenographers, former Olympic athletes, 
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president. Self-sacrifice is the rarest of 
political altruisms, and I do not see the 
local leaders, particularly in the West, toss- 
ing away their Liberal votes. However, 
through many campaigns the standpat 
crowd held the farm constituencies in line. 
The farmers are traditionally Conservative 
—at least, when crops are good and their 
market reasonably high. For decades the 
Republican master-minds successfully in- 
stilled the idea that the grangers’ natural 
allegiance lay with the organization which 
presented itself as the party of substance 
and solemn sedateness. 

It worked before, and who can say it will 
not, skillfully planted, work again? 


chauffeurs, business executives, farmers, 
schoolboys, and all sorts of folks in 42 
states of the Union. At last report there 
were 61,758 organized teams (15 players 
carried to a team, on an average), with 
926,370 players actually competing for the 
title of world’s champions. The Amateur 
Softball Association does not include in 
these figures the professionals attached to 
professional organizations, nor those play- 
ing in clubs, public playgrounds, Y’s, and 
elsewhere who are not attached to any 
league. Milwaukee has more than 750 
teams, with 15,000 players, virtually all of 
them nonprofessional. 

Bad as modern-day traffic is, the num- 
ber of bike riders has actually grown from 
1,000,000 in 1929 to 4,000,000 this year. 
The answer is that bikes will take people 
short distances more quickly than cars. 
Furthermore, many cities are now con- 
structing special paths and trails for the 
bike fans. There’s an enormous awakening 
of interest in the sport The sale of girls’ 
bicycles recently has been especially no- 
ticeable. 

Out on the coast lots of movie celeb- 
rities—Constance Bennett and Norma 
Shearer among them—go round the 
studios by bike. Tandems are coming 
back, too. Young Theodore Roosevelt III 
is a great tandem enthusiast. President 
Conant of Harvard bikes, and the sport is 
so popular around New England that 
every spring one railroad line runs bike 
trains to the White Mountains, where 
riders and wheels are disgorged to coast 
back downhill. 


Me of the sports growing in popular- 
ity are inexpensive, as well as playable 
in a small space. Probably the leader of 
them all in both these respects is horseshoe 
pitching, which has a fascination that gets 
nearly everyone who tries it. Two stakes 
of iron, a set of horseshoes, and there you 
are—right in your own back yard. This 
is the oldest sport in the United States. 

This game of tossing horseshoes around 
a stake 40 feet away looks easy, but the act 
of tossing is by no means simple. No, sir. 
And don’t imagine any old horseshoe will 
do, either. The regulation shoe is made 
specially for pitching. It has a hooked end 
to catch the stake and remain a ringer. 
Small-sized horseshoes are made for 
women and children. 

At present the sport has 3,000,000 dev- 
otees. Mind you, this doesn’t mean 


“Handsome is as handsome does.” 
“Yes, sir — an’ she does better’n 
25 miles a gallon.” 


FORD *‘60°° 


OWNERS REPORT 


22-27 MILES PER GALLON 


Long before the 60-horsepower Ford V-8 engine was 
offered to America, we knew it was capable of unusual 
economy. Two years of hard usage in Europe had 
proved that. Road tests of all kinds proved it again. 

-But in keeping with Ford policy, no definite mile- 
age claims were made until they could be established 
by owners in actual service. 

Now the story can be told ... Ford cars equipped 
with the new 60-horsepower V-8 engine are more than 
meeting expectations! 

Thousands of private owners, cab companies, 
fleet operators, and others who keep careful 
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records, report averages of 22 to 27 miles per gallon 
of gasoline. That is the highest mileage in Ford history 


—and Ford cars have always been famous for economy! 

If you want a big car for a small budget, see and 
drive the 1937 Ford V-8 “60” for yourself. 

It’s available in five standard body types — just as 
roomy and safe as the Ford “85.” It has the same dis- 
tinctive modern design and all-steel body. It delivers 
V-8 smoothness and quiet even at speeds up to 70 miles 

an hour. 
ou its brilliant operating econ- 


(Ara And it brings 
omy at the lowest Ford price in years! 


Your car +t trailer 
needs gas + ETHYL 


At pumps marked “Ethyl” you get four values: 
1 More anti-knock fluid (containing lead tetra- 
ethyl) than you get in the best regular-grade 
gasoline. That means more power. 

2 All-round quality (including quick starting) 
that is double-tested—by the oil company and by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 

3 100% performance from 

your high compression engine. 

4 Saving on oil as well as gas 

by preventing knock and 

overheating. 


TIME GET ETHYL...A BETTER RUN FOR YOUR 
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lookers-on, but fanatics who actually play. 
The late Will Rogers was an expert; John 
Nance Garner and many members of Con- 
gress are addicts. There is a national 
tournament with titles for men and women, 
and even a magazine consecrated to the 
sport. It’s called Barnyard Golf. 

“What’s the best exercise for the aver- 
age man and his missis—people who want 
a little fun in a game that’s easy to play 
and doesn’t require much in the way of 
equipment?” .. I asked this question 
the other day of a famous athlete who has 
played about every game there is and been 
a champion at one. 

Vincent Richards listened to my ques- 
tion. Then he replied, “For the average 
person badminton is as good a game as 
you can get. Everyone can play. It’s ex- 
cellent exercise and darn’ good fun, too.” 

Badminton is a game of give and take, 
of parry and thrust, of rapier work at close 
quarters. It’s all volleying, and the bird or 
shuttle with which you play can be hit 
hard and yet kept in the area of the court— 
which is 44 feet by 20. You play with a 
miniature tennis bat, weighing less than 
five ounces. 


IROBABLY the most scientific of all 

lawn games is roque, which is just a very 
uppish form of croquet. Don’t confuse this 
with the croquet game played by Alexander 
Woollcott and the Marx Brothers in Cen- 
tral Park and at house parties on Long 
Island. That’s a grand rough-and-tumble, 
whereas roque is billiards on the ground 
and not a sport that can be picked up over- 
night. . . . An old man’s game? Don’t 
believe it! Eighty per cent of the winners 
of the national championships are men 
under twenty-five, and several of them 
have been in their teens. On the other 
hand, one constant competitor at tourna- 
ments is an eighty-eight-year-old bank 
president from Cleveland. 

A good roque mallet costs anything up 
to $25, while the balls are made of hard 
rubber and run to $12 a set, so maybe 
you'd better stick to croquet. Here’sa tip: 
Put your badminton court right over your 
croquet court. Mark the lines out with a 
dry-lime marker, so as not to interfere 
with the croquet balls Take up the net 
and posts, and you’ll be all ready for the 
stakes and hoops. Department store 
croquet sets cost only a few dollars. 

Have you ever tried archery? It’s a 
rapidly growing sport which has caught on 
for good. You can either join one of the 
several hundred archery clubs in the 
United States or set up a target at one end 
of the lawn behind the croquet-badminton 
court—and without interfering in the least 
with either game. Here is a sport in which 
women can play on equal terms with men. 

Yew is the material affected by cham- 
pions for their bows, although lemonwood 
is the laymen’s best choice. Not a cham- 
pionship bow, of course. That kind costs 
as much as a suit of clothes. Department 
and sporting-goods stores will supply you 
with 48-inch targets of woven straw and 
with arrows of all kinds. 

There’s considerable hunting done with 
bow and arrows, and several states have 
opened up preserves for archers, among 
them: California, which has posted 6,000 
acres; Ohio, with 500 acres; Indiana, with 
1,500 acres; and Oregon, which has opened 
to bow-and-arrow hunters 150 square 
miles of the best (Continued on page 96) 
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BY ROGER B. WHITMAN 


a EACH month Mr. Whitman, the 
p household Sherlock Holmes, tracks 
down elusive solutions of homeowners’ 
problems. Here are typical questions he 
has answered recently for readers. If you 
need his advice, write Mr. Whitman in 
care of this magazine, enclosing a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope. He cannot, 
however, undertake to answer legal or 
financial questions. 


QUESTION: Can I do anything to keep 
rain from coming down my fireplace chim- 
ney ?—Mrs. A. S. L., Kirkwood, Mo. 


Answer: If rain comes down the flue, 
you can keep it out with a cap: a piece 
of flagstone or slate. This should be the 
size of the chimney top, supported at 
the corners by brick pillars at least a foot 
high. The open spaces between them 
should be much larger than the area of 
the flue. But water may not be coming 
in at the top. The brickwork may be 
leaking or the present chimney cap may 
be cracked. In either case, water may be 
running down within the masonry, out- 
side the flue lining. That can be stopped 
by patching the leaks. 


QUESTION: My walls are wallboard. 
They are painted light colors, but the 
seams are covered with wood strips colored 
dark oak. Floors and woodwork are the 
same dark oak. Rooms are small and have 
low ceilings, and chandeliers make them 
seem still lower. Although there are lots 
of windows, the rooms are dark. How can 
I make the rooms look larger and lighter, 
and the ceilings higher?—Mrs. V. W. C., 
Flat Top, Ala. 


Answer: Paint the walls and ceilings 
very light cream or ivory, and finish the 
seam strips and the woodwork with the 
same paint. To make the strips less con- 
spicuous, bevel the edges with a small 
plane. Replace the chandeliers with fix- 
tures that bring the lights close to the 
ceilings. They should be light in tone; 
silver-finished metal and colorless clear or. 
ground glass. If possible, sand the floors, 
to take off much of the dark color; refinish 
with clear varnish. 

e . 


QUESTION: Last spring, to prevent the 
staining of window ledges by drip from 
copper screens, I varnished the screens. 
But the staining. continued, although 
somewhat diminished. Would you advise 
another varnishing? If so, would the 
cleaningof the screens be necessary again? 
—A., F., Gloversville, N. Y. 


Answer: With the screening com- 
pletely covered there can be no staining, 
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for water could not reach the copper. The 
failure of a coating is at the points where 
two wires cross. Cleaning should be 
thorough; first with scouring powder and 
a stiff brush, and then with turpentine. 
Try the new form of varnish which is 
naturally thin and which is to be wiped 
on with a cloth instead of being applied 
with a brush. Use it as it comes. 


QUESTION: In painting the wood floor of 
an exposed porch, I find that the floor 
enamel pulls away from the cracks be- 
tween the boards instead of running into 
them and filling them. I want to fill the 
cracks to keep water out; but how can I 
do it?—C. T. F., Scranton, Pa. 


Answer: Thin the enamel with tur- 
pentine; 4 or even 4 as much. Run the 
mixture into the cracks with a small 
brush or an oilcan. 


QUESTION: Some time ago, you sug- 
gested the dyeing of upholstered furniture. 
I have a davenport and chair upholstered 
in rep that is faded and much soiled. The 
material is not much worn. Do you think 
that your method of dyeing would do here? 
Just what is it?—D. Q. H., Thorp, Wis. 


Answer: Any home dyeing is chancy, 
because of possible streakiness. But it 
certainly would be worth trying. Dyeing 
cannot lighten a color; the change must 
be to a darker. You can get fabric dyes 
at a drugstore. Take the furniture out- 
doors, where you can splash. Apply the 
dye hot, with a broad brush; do not be 
stingy with it. Work fast and evenly. 


QUESTION: In doing over an old house, 
we plan to put a temporary and inexpen- 
sive finish of calcimine on the walls of two 
rooms. The plaster is badly stained, and 
marred with nail holes and a few cracks, 
but otherwise sound. How to proceed? 
Can walls be easily painted or papered over 
calcimine? Are the washable calcimines 
good?—C. B., Portland, Ind. 


Answer: Wash the walls with a mix- 
ture of one cup of household ammonia in 
a pail of water. While the plaster is 
damp, fill the nail holes and cracks with 
patching plaster; get it at a hardware 
store. Ordinary calcimine must be taken 
off before painting or papering. Good- 
quality cold-water paint made with 
casein, which comes both as a powder 
and as a thick paste, is washable, and 
makes so good a bond with plaster that 
it need not be removed. It is a good 
first coat for oil paint, and can be papered. 
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(Continued from page 95) hunting sections 
for mule deer in the Northwest. 

Hunting is done with queer weapons 
nowadays. There’s the case of Causten 
Browne, of Seattle, a former captain of 
field artillery, who is a slingshot expert and 
can hit a l-inch bull’s-eye at 20 yards. 

“The philosophy of the slingshot is this,” 
he says. “When a rifle is made something 
definite is accomplished, and it can’t be 
changed. To a lesser extent this is true of 
the bow and arrow. But with a slingshot 
everything matters. Principles of optics, 
ballistics, physics, geometry, chemistry, 
physiology, come into play every time a 
stone is fired. I can knock an English spar- 
row to doomsday at one hundred feet.” 

He looks for a revival of expert sling- 
shooting as a pastime. ; 

One sport that has swept the country in 
recent years is paddle tennis, a kind of 
small-sized tennis played with a soft 
sponge rubber ball and a $3 wooden 
paddle shaped like a large ping-pong bat. 
This exciting and fascinating sport is 
spreading all over the East and Middle 
West, being introduced in colleges, schools, 
clubs, Y’s, city playgrounds, and private 
homes. The rules are the same as for 
tennis, except that only one service is per- 
mitted. For the business man or woman 
there is no better way of. getting a stiff 
workout in a short time. The space re- 
quired is 18 by 39 feet, so this game will 
fit into our badminton-croquet-deck ten- 
nis court in the back yard. 

(Naturally, some of the marker lines are 
different with different games. To change 
over, you may have to brush out several 
lines and substitute others.) 

Volleyball is still another game which 
can be worked in. Probably the cheapest 
of all games to play, volleyball requires 
only a net and a ball weighing 8 pounds, 
with a diameter of 27-inches. No sticks, 
bats, or rackets are used. You hit the ball 
with your hands or any part of your body 
above the hips. 


wW one or two exceptions all these 
games can be played by both sexes at 
any age. Handball is no sissy sport, but 
the other day in a New York club I watched 
two men whose ages totaled well over a 
hundred enjoy themselves at this for al- 
most an hour. 

Why not look over your own back yard 
carefully and see what can be donè with 
the space at hand? 

For those who haven ’t enough space for 
such games as badminton, paddle tennis, 
and croquet, there are some sports re- 
quiring almost no room at all. Among 
them are ringtoss, tetherball, and darts, 
which can ‘be included in the space of a 
few square yards. Your own clock golf 
course you can lay out to suit your per- 
sonal real estate limitations. Playing rules 
and diagrams with court markings for 
these and all games herein described can 
be procured from almost any sporting 
goods dealer, and booklets are available 
giving rules, descriptions of the various 
games, dimensions of the courts and play- 
ing areas, explanations of how to play, and 
much useful information on half a dozen 
games you play in the back yard. 

Remember, it’s more fun to play than to 
watch. And somewhere in this list of 
sports there’s a game fitted for your exact 
temperament and physique. 
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of about $35,000,000 a year. Mr. Susca 
(who has been knighted by the King of 
Italy) sent Joe and me complimentary 
tickets to the Barbers’ Ball. 

The great night came. Joe and I looked 
alike in our tuxedos. When we got to the 
Armory there were 10,000 people, and lots 
of beautiful ladies, among them Madame 
Cornelia Zuccari, an operatic prima donna. 
It was partly a masquerade costume ball, 
so we wound our way through other 
Camilles and Lucias, passing one Aida and 
several grand dukes from Rigoletto. Presi- 
dent Susca kissed the hand of Madame 
Zuccari, who was all operatic heroines 
rolled into one, and we found that seats 
had been reserved for us in a front-row 
box in the first balcony. Another box was 
occupied by Oggiano, Fifth Avenue’s lead- 
ing Italian-American art photographer, 
who was just back from Rome, where he 
had done a lot of intimate studies of Musso- 
lini. In others were Italian-American 
journalists, and some Italian millionaires 
and diplomatic attachés. 

In the middle of the vast armory on a 
flower-decked platform was a brass band, 
which included a lot of accordions. In the 
intervals between dancing, the band 
played Torna à Sorrento, Funiculi Funicula, 
O Sole Mio. The crowd became nostalgic 
for sunny Italy. They also sang Italian 
words to the tunes of Mary had a Little 
Lamb, London Bridge is Falling Down, but 
the music which drove the crowd wild and 
which they all joined in singing was Fac- 
cietta Nera (Little Black Girl), written since 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. The 
words are addressed to an Ethiopian child: W, 
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prosperous Italian-Americans are en- 


thusiastic for Fascism and Mussolini—in 
Italy. In America they are American citi- 
zens, completely loyal to their adopted 
country, but proud of the job Mussolini 
has done in the land they came from. 
Prosperous and middle-class Italian-Ameri- 
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against Mussolini and against Fascism. 
Apparently Italian labor is generally anti- 
Fascist, just as the Italian-American ‘‘capi- 
talist,” whether he runs a big bank or a little 
barbershop, is a shouter for Mussolini. 

Everybody told me I should go to see 
Girolamo Valenti, editor of New York’s 
La Stampa Libera (The Free Press). He 
wasn’t easy to see, because the pro-Fas- 
cists had recently been breaking in and 
smashing his presses. 

Dino Bigongiari, head of the Italian 
Department at Columbia University, a 
power in Italian circles, prosperous, and 
consequently pro-Fascist, was unable, with 
all his influence, to get me an interview 
with Valenti. He turned me over to his 
cousin, Gino Bigongiari, who is a free- 
lance journalist, consequently not very 
prosperous, consequently anti-Fascist, who 
said to me, after a lot of deep-throated 
telephoning in Italian: 

“Go to Valenti’s office at 11 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. Go by yourself. Give 
three short rings and one long one, and 
Mr. Valenti will see you.” 


I DID, feeling like a conspirator, and Mr. 
Valenti was at his desk in an overcoat, 
because the heat hadn’t been turned on 
on Sunday in the old warehouse building 
where he had his presses. He is a poetic- 
looking little man with a black mustache, 
past middle age, wearing a black butterfly 
tie and horn-rimmed glasses. He is a 
Marxian socialist and a radical labor 
leader, but he and his paper are not fight- 
ing the American government. They are 
fighting Fascism and fighting capitalism 
when they think it is unfair to labor. 

When he found out what I wanted, he 
was helpful and friendly. Here are some 
of the things he told me, checked after- 
wards from other sources: 

Italians compose 95 per cent of the gar- 
ment workers in Philadelphia; more than 
one-third of the total in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston; more than half in Baltimore; 
about two-thirds in Rochester, N. Y.; a 
majority in Connecticut. 

In shirt making and shoe manufacturing 
the proportion is likewise dominant, but 
slightly lower. Only during the last dozen 
years have they begun extensively replac- 
ing Jews, Germans, and Russians in this 
field. In New York alone there are more 
than 150,000‘of them. 

He told me that old sweatshop condi- 
tions had been largely abolished and that 
wages were now pretty fair, $25 to $30 a 
week, with really expert garment workers 
making $40 or $50. The improvement, he 
said, had been brought about partly by 
the labor unions and partly by the United 
States government. He told me I must see 
Margherita di Maggio, of the Garment 
Workers Union, and that she would tell 
me more about conditions and. wages. 

I said, “Well, if conditions are pretty 
good and wages are pretty good, what are 
you leaders fighting for now?” 

“We’re working to get workers who are 
still unorganized to join and support the 
unions; to get better terms from the few 
employers who still deal unfairly with us. 
And, of course,” he added with a grin, “we 
are fighting Fascism tooth and nail.” 

I said, “Mr. Valenti, how many militant 
Fascists do you think there are in the 
United States, militant in the sense that 
they want to make America and the whole 
world Fascist?” 
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“I’m sure,” he replied, “that there are 
not as many as 1,000 in this whole country 
of ours. You don’t have to worry about 


I said, “How many militant Italian- 
American Communists?” i 

He said, “Almost none. Maybe 1,000. 
You don’t have to worry about them, 
either. . . . I must set you straight on 
one thing, however. Asa Marxian socialist 
I am anti-Communist; but, between Com- 
munism and Fascism, if I had to choose 
either, I’d rather have Communism. It’s 
purely academic, however.” 

I said, “Well, what about your buddies? 
What about Carlo Tresca, the anarchist? 
What about Antonini, of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union? Isn’t 
he supposed to be Red? What about—?” 

He said, “Look. We all have different 
philosophies. I’m a Socialist, Tresca is an 
anarchist, Antonini is a radical laborite. 
All of us are out to improve the condition 
of the workingman, all of us are out to 
fight capital when it oppresses the work- 
ingman. None of us is fighting the Ameri- 
can government. If we were, we’d be put 
into jail or deported, and deserve to be. I 
think you ought to go and see Carlo Tresca. 
You’ll understand better then.” 

So I appealed to Gino again, and the 
telephoning was even livelier than it had 
been in the case of Valenti. It was all in 
Italian, but I knew enough Italian to fol- 
low it: 

“Carlo is out West? Andato via gia? 
... Eh-h! . . . This is Gino, not Dino! 
. . . Oh, he’s leaving for Chicago tonight. 
Well, I’ve got an American journalist here 
who is driving me crazy and he has to see 
Carlo. . . . He can’t see him? I tell you 
he should see him! . . . Oh, all right. Sea- 
brook will hurry in a taxi—and I’ll be glad 
to be rid of him.” 


O I went to the office of I] Martello, 

Tresca’s paper, published twice a month 
—if his presses don’t get smashed in the in- 
terval. A pretty little girl who looked like 
an Italian madonna with her hair coiled in 
braids, told me her name was Virginia 
Vacirca. She said Carlo had rushed out 
to catch the train for Chicago. 

Over in another part of the room was a 
large, glowering man who played with a 
long butcher knife on the desk. Virginia 
assured me it was merely a paper cutter. 
Two more glowering gentlemen came in, 
and glared at me and told me Carlo had 
gone to Chicago. 

I happened to turn around to see if there 
were any other gentlemen with butcher 
knives behind me, and there was all of 
Carlo’s baggage, handsome pigskin, with 
his initials in gold, piled on a table, and I 
said, “Look, Virginia, I’m a friend of 
Emma Goldman’s. She cooked dinner for 
me, and gave my wife red roses. What’s 
the matter with me talking to Carlo 
Tresca?” 

She said, “I don’t think anything would 
be the matter.” She phoned Tresca, and he 
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came. Big, handsome, bearded, grinning, 
with a ten-gallon Borsolino hat, a deep- 
blue shirt, a well-cut suit, he was puffing on 
a cigar, and was as amiable as a lamb. 

I grinned back, and looked at his pig- 
skin luggage, and said, “Being an anarchist 
certainly pays these days, doesn’t it?” 

He laughed, and said, “What makes you 
think I’m prosperous?” 

I said, “Well, I envy you your hat, and 
that proletarian blue shirt of yours cost 
more than my white one.” 

He kept smiling, but pulled his shirt 
collar open, and underneath it was a deep 
scar across his throat, a wound that nearly 
cost him his life in Pittsburgh, where he 
had gone unescorted to speak some years 
ago, though friends and even the police 
warned him that an attempt was to be 
made against his life. He said, “I’m a little 
prosperous now, but I’ve been ragged and 
in jail without a nickel often enough.” 

I couldn’t help liking him, just as I had 
liked Emma Goldman, though I’m what is 
called in these days an old-fashioned re- 
actionary Republican. 


ITRESCA has been arrested 36 times, has 
been tried by jury 7 times, has had his 
throat cut by a hired assassin, been shot 
at 4 times, and kidnapped by the Fascisti. 
He knows that anarchism as a practical 
political creed is as archaic as the old oaken 
bucket or grandfather’s clock; that in 
countries like the United States it survives 
only as a philosophic idea. 

Nowadays Tresca is principally lectur- 
ing against Fascism, and helping the labor 
leaders in fights against abuses rather than 
political forms of government. No police 
are wanting Tresca’s scalp today. 

Since both Valenti and Tresca had told 
me I must see Margherita di Maggio at 
“Local 89,” of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and since “Local 
89” has had much sensational publicity, 
I went to see Miss Di Maggio. 

She is an overworked, quite handsome 
young Italian-American, who was once a 
sweatshop garment worker herself, and 
who is now an executive in an office as big 
as a skating rink, surrounded by other 
offices in a floor space almost as big as an 
armory, with office booths and windows 
like those in banks. The place was crowded 
like Ellis Island on a busy day. Margherita 
di Maggio was taking care of eight or ten 
people at once, and about fifty more were 
waiting to see her. She was inside a rail- 
ing at her desk, and I made motions to her 
over the heads of those who were talking 
with her. She said, “Come in,” and gave 
me a cigarette and asked me to sit down, 
and went right on working. 

After this had continued a half-hour, and 
it was one o’clock, we went to lunch. 

At the table she sighed contentedly, and 
said it was the first break she had had in 
days. She was pretty cheerful about the 
condition of the garment workers. Instead 
of beefing about the cruelty of capitalists 
today, she told me in detail about the im- 
provements in hours, wages, and working 
conditions that have taken place in the 
last few years. 

“Wages are fair now,” she said. “Work- 
ing conditions are pretty good and the 
hours are okay. This has meant a lot to 
Italians, for in Connecticut, for instance, 
90 per cent are of Italian origin. Don’t 
forget, though, that we had to fight for it.” 

I said, “What was all that hectic activity 
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down at Local 89 this morning? And those 
unhappy, worried-looking people?” 

She said, “Oh, that’s keeping the work 
going, finding work for people—there isn’t 
enough work yet for everybody—and 
straightening out small tangles. That’s 
the routine.” She finished her ice cream, 
and said, “I really ought to reduce!” Then 
she continued: ‘People don’t understand 
it, but the truth is that the honest capital- 
ists and manufacturers’ associations are 
really working toward the same end we 
are. Only a few of the employers are still 
really lousy. Being a fighting organization, 
we have been able to keep our gains.” 

I said, “Well, you’ve given me a pretty 
optimistic picture, haven’t you?” 

She said, “Yes, and that’s the main pic- 
ture today, but there’s another side, of 
course. There are still factories in the East 
here where life is simply hell.” 
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J YENI on to Bridgeport, Conn., mull- 
ing over what Margherita di Maggio had 
told me, and checking on it, particularly 
the issues of Communism or Red revolu- 
tion which we hear about continually. I’m 
trying to report and analyze. And I feel 
I have discovered that with the Italian- 
American labor groups and their leaders 
a sharp distinction must often be made 
between labor radicals, even when they 
are violent, and political revolutionists. 

There seem to be from 100,000 to 250,000 
Italian-American workers and labor leaders 
who are ready to fight on the drop of a hat 
against what they regard as abuses and in- 
justices, but the element which is out to 
destroy capitalism is so slight as to be 
negligible. The Italians-Americans who 
are active, militant, political revolution- 
ists, wanting to overthrow our government, 
number, the country over, less than 1,000. 

In Bridgeport I met Joe Racioppi, who 
has known all the workers for a lifetime 
and is welcome in their homes. We went 
in the rain, at night, and first called on 
Arturo Grassi, a factory worker, with a 
family of five. The house was a neat 
bungalow with a porch and an electric 
bell. Arturo and his wife both came to the 
door. She had on an apron, had been 
finishing the dishes, and since Joe was at 
home there we all went back into the 
kitchen, where she heated some coffee. 
The kitchen was spotless, partly white 
tile, gas range, electric refrigerator, elec- 
tric toaster, percolator, and radio. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grassi were talking voluble 
Italian, which I understand reasonably 
well, but I was in an American kitchen. A 
seventeen-year-old son and a fifteen-year- 
old daughter came to see who the visitors 
were, and were so American that they were 
embarrassed, and protested that we should 
have been received in the parlor. 

We went on into the parlor. It was 100 
per cent American, too—yet not quite. 
There was a big plaster imitation bronze 
bust of Mussolini on the upright piano be- 
side a big plaster imitation bronze bust of 
President Roosevelt. There were Whistler’s 
Mother on the wall, Morris chairs, a sofa, 
lamps with bright-colored shades. 

I have lived in Italian workers’ homes 
in Italy. This was totally different, in- 
finitely better. They know this. It has 
been their main reason for coming to 
America. The boy had gone through high 
school and was working in a grocery store. 
The girl was still in high school and was 
going to be a stenographer. 


I said to the father, “Are you Fascist?” 
“Dio mio! Me? I’m a Democrat.” 
“Then why the bust of Mussolini?” 

He laughed and said, “If you were old 
enough you’d know why. When I came 
here forty years ago my uncle in Brooklyn 
had statues of George Washington and 
Garibaldi standing beside each other. 
Mussolini is our new Italian hero. I’m 
Democrat, and I’m afraid my son here is 
turning Socialist. He hates the Fascists 
and doesn’t like to see Mussolini on the 
piano there.” 

We dropped into other homes on “The 
Hill,” and bumped by pure chance into 
something that was like high poetry or a 
vision from The Revelation. That night 
I saw the Melting Pot almost as old Ezekiel 
saw the Wheel, close up, personified, in- 
carnate, all in one small basement. 

Joe had driven, still in the rain, into the 
yard of a small two-story frame house. 
He had been saving it for the last because 
these were his best friends. The house was 
dark, except that a little light was show- 
ing from the basement. Joe said, “So! 
They must be having a party!” We went 
to the closed inclined cellar door. He 
pounded with his foot and shouted that 
he had brought a friend. The doors were 
flung up, and we looked down through a 
flood of light into gay, surprised faces. 
There were the family, some cousins, and 
some friends of a grizzled-haired, elderly, 
one-time Sicilian, now an American con- 
struction foreman. 

Three generations were there, men and 
women, boys and girls, and we all talked 
and were gay, and some drank wine, and 
we could even quarrel about ideas, as 
friends do. The old man and his wife spoke 
English with accents redolent of Palermo, 
spaghetti, and Santa Lucia, and lapsed 
naturally into Italian whenever they could. 
The married son and daughter spoke with 
very little accent, still knew Italian, they 
said, but seldom used it. The third genera- 
tion, the young people, were losing their 
Italian entirely. American was their 
language. 

A man friend of the married son was 
violently Fascist and wanted to make the 
whole world Fascist. All the older ones 
disagreed with him, sometimes laughing, 
sometimes angry, telling him he could ‘‘get 
on a boat” if he felt that way. In these 
arguments, the third generation was totally 
indifferent, bored. They buzzed about 
their own affairs, which included high- 
school activities and a pending vaudeville 
performance for charity by the parish of 
St. Michael’s. The mamma tried to stop 
them from selling us tickets, but we bought 
two, for 25 cents each. 


HE climax came when I asked the name 

of a tall youth who had been more or 
less silent. He was a Swedish-American 
plasterer, and his name was Sven, and he 
was engaged to the prettiest of the daugh- 
ters, named Carlotta. Sven was pure blond 
and stolid; Carlotta was brunette, viva- 
cious, starry-eyed; and their babies will be 
pure American, probably never learning a 
word of either Swedish or Italian. I’ll never 
think of the Melting Pot any more as a 
vast, impersonal symbol. I’ll always think 
of it as Sven and Carlotta... . 

I said to Joe, as we drove away, “You’ve 
been showing me only the prosperous ones, 
those who have steady jobs. Aren’t a lot 
of them having hard sledding?” 
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He said, “Yes, about the same propor- 
tion as other working groups, I think—but 
that reminds me, there’s one more family 
I’d like to show you if they’re still awake 
. . . down near the center of the town. 
They got out of work and, instead of going 
on relief, have handled it in a different 
way, more Italian than American. 

“His name is Horazio Curri. He came 
from Albora Bella in eastern Italy. 
They’re what you call peasants over there, 
but his great-great-grandfather was an 
armorer, and his people had been workers 
in wrought iron from generation to genera- 
tion. He came here young and had a good 
job for many years in one of the big sewing- 
machine factories, which closed with the 
depression. He had a large family and had 
saved no money, and was in a spot. 

“Around 1930, with no job, he had to 
move out of his bungalow, and rented, for 
almost nothing, a tumble-down frame tene- 
ment with no furnace, no improvements, 
no heat, no anything, but a roof that didn’t 
leak, and a lot of space. He had eight chil- 
dren, including two grown sons who fol- 
lowed the traditional family trade. They 
pooled a few dollars, bought an anvil, a 
few tools which they couldn’t make, made 
themselves other tools, put up a shed in the 
back yard, and went back to working in 
hand-wrought iron—went back to their 
craft. They had a tough time and nearly 
starved, because you could buy in any de- 
partment store a good machine-made imi- 
tation of a hand-wrought iron lamp or 
candlesticks for a couple of dollars. But 
some people know and care for the differ- 
ence, and they finally got a break... . I 
hope they’re still awake.” 


WE DROVE up to the four-story tene- 
ment, where there was a light in the 
top windows. Old Man Curri came clatter- 
ing slowly downstairs, surprised and pleased 
to see us. The two ground floors were ice- 
cold, black, completely empty, silent as the 
grave. His grown sons and their families 
were behind closed doors asleep on the third 
floor. The fourth floor was bright, warm, 
and cheery, heated with oil stoyes, with 
pipes that led into the chimney. The 
kitchen was the living-room. It was like 
camping. The old lady made coffee and 
poured grappa into it. They had no 
modern improvements. It might have 
been a house of sixty years ago, but they 
were warm, sheltered, and not hungry. 

Curri had leased the building. Other- 
wise it would have stood empty. We clat- 
tered down to the basement floor presently, 
where he had a crude showroom and show 
window, and a sign which said in English, 
“MASTERS OF METAL Arts.” In the win- 
dow and inside the shop were lamps, 
candlesticks, lanterns, grilles, shovels, and 
tongs, and some work he was just finishing 
for a Bridgeport society woman. He took 
us through the mud and rain (it was now 
nearly midnight) to his forge and shop in 
the shed in the back yard, and I might 
have been in Italy a hundred years ago. 
The form of the tools they had made, the 
bellows even, the way things were ar- 
ranged, smelled of Old World medieval 
crafts and guilds. 

I said, “You must be making pretty 
good money.” I was thinking that their 
camping facilities upstairs were still pretty 
rudimentary. Maybe he knew what I was 
thinking, but he merely nodded his head, 
and said, “Not so bad.” It was Joe who 
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patted him on the shoulder and said, “You 
see, Mr. Curri is sending his- youngest 
son to Columbia University.” 

I suppose I should add, though I hadn’t 
meant to, that this Joe is the Reverend 
Joseph Racioppi, rector of Trinity, the 
richest and most fashionable high Episco- 
pal church in Bridgeport. He is Cornell. 
His pretty young wife is a D. A. R., and 
Joe happens to be Protestant. 

Joe told me of some of the Italian-Ameri- 
cans in that part of New England; of Dr. 
William F. Verdi, famous surgeon and 
professor of surgery at Yale, past president 
of the New Haven Board of Education; of 
Epiphano & Frasinelli, biggest building 
contractors in the state; of old Sebastiano 
Polei, of New Haven, who began with an 
organ grinder’s monkey and ended by sell- 
ing a chain of theaters to William Fox for 
$30,000,000. But he said, “The person I 
really want you to meet before you get 
out of this territory is a midwife named 
Augustina B——. There are plenty of 
millionaires, contractors, and surgeons, 
but there aren’t many like her left, either 
here or in Italy. She’s giving a party 
Saturday night. I can’t go, but I think 
you ought to, and I think I can fix it.” 


UGUSTINA lived in a tenement in a 
factory district and Joe phoned the 
next day that a man named Guffino would 
call at the hotel and take me in a car. 
Guffino was as ceremonial as an ambassa- 
dor. He said, “You must put on your 
tuxedo.” He was wearing tan shoes and a 
purple tie, but I did as he told me and we 
went, and it was Augustina’s birthday and 
her apartment was crowded with Italians. 
Only two of the men had on what looked 
like hired dress suits, though most of the 
ladies were dressed in all their finery, ex- 
cept Signora Midwife, buxom, elderly, still 
handsome, who was in the kitchen with an 
apron covering her from chin to ankles 
superintending the biggest bowl of spa- 
ghetti I’ve ever seen outside of Naples. 
Guffino was proud of having produced 
what he called a famous “autore Ameri- 
cano,” tuxedo and all, and I was happy to 
be there. ‘ 

I was happier still when the telephone 
rang while we were at dinner. I was on 
the old lady’s left. She was still in her 
apron, standing up, ladling out the spa- 
ghetti, while I had been getting dizzy 
looking at the walls covered with votive of- 
ferings, paintings, embroideries, plaques, 
mottoes, from the grateful parents of 
babies she had delivered. When the phone 
rang she disappeared, and in a few minutes 
came back in a bright green silk dress and 
a huge picture hat with spangles. She 
waved to us, put on her coat, and was gone 
a couple of hours, while we finished dinner. 

We were having coffee, and some of them 
were playing games and some of them were 
singing Santa Lucia, when she came hurry- 
ing in as she had hurried out, and said, 
“It was a boy.” 

Then she put the apron on over the silk 
dress and filled herself full of spaghetti 
which had been kept hot for her in the 
kitchen. I was glad Joe had sent me to see 
her instead of the world-famous surgeon, 
and I’m sure Dr. Verdi will forgive me if 
he ever reads this. 

But choosing between Dr. Verdi of Yale 
and the midwife reminded me that how- 
ever much enjoyment and information 
I'd been getting from workers, artisans, 
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shoeshine men, barbers, and midwives, I’d 
have to busy myself with the Italian- 
American upper crust also—their out- 
standing successful men and women, to 
present a balanced picture of Italians in 
America. So I went back for a while to 
New York, to learn what I could about the 
“big shots” in finance, politics, art, cul- 
ture, and religion. 

There was, first of all, the fantastic, 
legendary Gene Pope—Generoso Pope— 
who had begun as a water boy on a road 
gang, and was now a multimillionaire, the 
most talked-of Italian-American among 
themselves. Some of my worker friends 
had told me he was “‘wonderful,” and that 
one of the first things he had done with his 
big money was to install a complete elec- 
tric light plant free, as a gift, in the poor 
Italian village where he had been born. 
It’s true, by the way. Other workers 
thought he was a devil with horns and a 
tail. One told me the reason he had six 
secretaries was because he couldn’t write 
his own name, and another said that 
though Gene Pope had bought the two 
big, leading Italian-American dailies he 
couldn’t read a word of what was in his 
own newspapers, even in Italian. 

He had gone into the sand and gravel 
business, made a big success of it, and to- 
day supplies practically all the sand and 
gravel for the sidewalks of New York and 
most of its big new buildings. He is head 
of the biggest sand and gravel combine in 
the world. 


DISCOVERED, after three days trying, 

that this Gene Pope was harder to see 
than the Pope of Rome. Finally, however, 
I saw him at his office, which occupies the 
entire thirty-first floor of a Fifth Avenue 
building. i 

A boyish, clean-shaven, dark-haired, 
perfectly tailored man with eyes like black 
velvet, he sat at a flat desk bare of papers, 
lighting an Egyptian cigarette with a gold 
lighter. As he offered me one, he smiled 
and said in a pleasant voice without a trace 
of accent, “Won’t you sit down?” I told 
him what I was doing, and he said he 
thought it was a fine idea. 

I said, “Why were you so hard to see?” 

He said, “I didn’t know anything about 
it until a minute ago. The secretaries have 
to protect me or I’d never get any work 
done.” 

I said, “Why did you buy your news- 
papers, Il Progresso and Il Corriere?” 

He said, “Well, because the thing I’m 
most interested in is my own people here 
in America, making good American citizens 
out of them. It’s the same reason I’m 
president of I don’t know how many civic 
and fraternal organizations.” 

I said, “How much do you work... 
how many hours... your businesses... 
everything?” 

He said, “I’m often in the office until 
nearly midnight.” 

“How do you keep your health?” 

“I play golf three times a week at the 
Westchester Country Club and work in 
the gym in the New York Athletic Club, 
and go down to Georgia in the winter 
whenever I can get a break.” 

“What do you care about most?” 

He said, “Well, work, golf, and what 
you might call social things—though I 
don’t mean society, I mean people.” 

I said, “They tell me that you have but- 
lers, flunkies, footmen, and a staff of ser- 
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vants as large as Mrs. Vincent Astor’s.” 

He looked embarrassed and said, “It 
doesn’t matter, but I suppose I have a 
good many.” 

“Why do you have so many?” 

He said, “Do you really want to know? 
My wife had to do all the cooking and 
washing when we were poor. She worked 
as hard as I did, never complained, has 
stuck to me through thick and thin, has 
borne me fine children . . . my oldest 
boy’s in Columbia . . . and now I want 
her to have everything.” 

I said, “Are you happy?” 

He said, “I certainly am. I was happy 
when I went back to Italy on a visit, and 
met Mussolini and had an audience with 
the Pope and Balbo gave me a big banquet, 
but I think the happiest I’ve ever been is 
the moment I became a full-fledged Ameri- 
can citizen. America has done everything 
for me.” 

But Italy has done things for Pope, too. 
In addition to giving him a banquet in 
Rome, they made him a Grand Officer of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy and Com- 
mander of the Order of the Holy Sepulcher. 

As I left him, he told me I should see 
Ercole H. Locatelli, the Gorgonzola cheese 
king. 


OING away, I reflected that Artisan 

Curri and Millionaire Pope had two 
things in common. They were both of 
peasant origin and both were sending their 
sons to Columbia University. Mr. Loca- 
telli, however, turned out to be the product 
of a powerful family, cultured and rich, as 
much interested in the fine arts as they are 
in cheeses, transplanted from big business in 
Italy to big business in America, housed 
in a marble building that looks like a bank, 
controlling nearly all of the cheese import 
from Italy. 

In Mr. Locatelli I found a man who was 
more interested in art and books than in 
cheese and spaghetti, more interested in 
what I was doing than in what he was do- 
ing. In his office were Frederic Remington 
bronzes, five or six famous ones, originals. 
He took me to the top floor to show me 
some etchings in the San Marino consulate. 

I said, “Do you lease this part of the 
building to them?” 

He said, “No, I’m consul general of San 
Marino.” 

He showed me a collection of stamps 
from medieval times, and when I asked 
him about that he blushed, and said, “Yes, 
I’m a philatelist; won first prize at the 
last international philatelic congress.” 

I almost forgot to ask him about the 
cheeses. He imported 28,452,000 pounds 
last year—Parmesan, Gorgonzola, bel 
paese, Romano. About 60 per cent of all 
the cheese imported from all countries to 
America comes from Italy. He told me 
that 35,829,000 pounds of olive oil had 
been imported from Italy last year. 

“You must run across the street to the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, and meet 
Dr. Bonaschi,’”’ Mr. Locatelli told me. 

“Is Dr. Bonaschi its president?” 

Mr. Locatelli looked embarrassed, and 
said, “No, I am the president, but Dr. 
Bonaschi really runs it.” 

Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, LL. D., M. A., 
Ph. D., etc., if you please, from the Uni- 
versity of Milano, professor in Italy, in- 
structor in the College of the City of New 
York, member of the New York Board of 
Education, chairman of the Teachers’ 
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Retirement Board, American citizen since 
1906, was a large, important gentleman, 
but cordial, friendly, and a gold mine of 
information. 

“Italian-Americans in business and 
finance?” he said. “I hardly know where 
to begin. You’ve heard of Giuseppe Bel- 
lanca, who makes airplanes; Gerli, who 
makes silk; Amadeo Obici, who owns all 
the peanuts in the North American hemi- 
sphere; but maybe you don’t know that 
Giuseppe Faccioli is chief engineer of the 
General Electric Company and Vincent 
Riggio is sales boss of the American To- 
bacco Company; I suppose you do know 
that Philip Torchio is vice-president of 
New York Edison—” 

“No, I don’t know any of it,” I said. 

“Well, it’s that way all over the coun- 
try,” he went on; “the Grassellis with their 
huge chemical plant in Cleveland; Count 
Pio Crespi in Texas, a monarch of the fig 
and cotton industries; the Vacarro brothers, 
of a fruit and steamship company in New 
Orleans—a vast banana empire. Then 
there’s the Di Giorgio fleet out of New 
York and San Francisco. 

“In Chicago there’s H. Fabbri, born 
there, once a messenger boy and now the 
head of one of the biggest metal companies. 
There’s John F. Cuneo in Chicago, grand- 
son of an immigrant, who owns one of the 
biggest printing establishments in the 
world; Joshua d’Esposito, born in Italy, 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and general manager of the Chicago 
Union Station. 

“In St. Louis you have Guido Pan- 
taleoni, born in Italy, wealthy banker, 
and Joseph Garavelli, who has made fame 
and fortune out of restaurants. Of course, 
on the West Coast you have the wine 
growers and Amadeo Peter Giannini, who 
bought a bank, and then blanketed Amer- 
ica with its branch banks. You’ve got Al 
Capone out there, too,'if you want to men- 
tion him, and Mayor Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco. Al was in big business, all right!” 

I said, “I don’t quite know what to do 
about Al Capone. He’d make a whole 
book by himself.” 

Dr. Bonaschi chuckled a little, and said, 
“Well, the federal agents knew what to do 
with him!... But lets be serious. 
You’ve seen Generoso Pope, of course. 
Now you must see the Paternos.”” 

“Who are they?” I asked. 

“Ma che!” he spluttered. ‘They are 
the biggest building promoters in New 
York City.” 


A THE end of this day in New York, 
when I got out of a subway built by 
Italian labor, to go to my hotel apartment 
built by Italian promoters, walking along 
sidewalks built with the sand Gene Pope 
had turned into gold, and dressed in shoes 
shined by an Italian and probably made 
by one, not to mention clothes made by 
Italian garment workers, I began to see 
the Italian-Americans in a new light. They 
have certainly helped build America while 
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building their own prosperity in this land 
of their adoption. 

Of course, they help run it, too. Every- 
body knows that Fiorello LaGuardia is 
mayor of New York, but how many know 
that there are a dozen or so Italian-Ameri- 
can federal and state supreme court judges, 
50 judges of other sorts, 9 fairly high federal 
government officials, and 20 Italian-Ameri- 
can mayors of American cities? 


TE center of Italian higher education 
and academic culture, I found, is the 
Casa Italiana at Columbia University, an 
organization which is also engaged in fo- 
menting “an international friendship based 
on mutual understanding of national ideals, 
aspirations, contributions to science, art, 
and literature in Italy and America.” At 
its head are Giuseppe Pressolini and Dino 
Bigongiari. 

They told me about Pietro Yon, one of 
America’s greatest organists, who plays 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York; 
of Mauro Cottoni, sometimes organist 
with the New York Philharmonic; of 
Nicola Montani, in Philadelphia; of the 
famous Italian opera singers and con- 
ductors and impresarios in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities; of Gatti-Casazza, 
Martinelli, and the successors of the late 
Caruso and Scotti; of the Ponselle sisters, 
Rosa and Carmela, who were born in Con- 
necticut. 

And I said, “What about Italian-Ameri- 
can composers?” and they said, “Unless 
you want to count church music, there 
aren’t any.” 

I said, “Not even in Tinpan Alley? 
Aren’t there any Italian-Americans like 
Irving Berlin, Gershwin?” They said no, 
they didn’t think so. They more or less 
agreed that while Italian-Americans con- 
duct music and sing it, and play it, they 
simply don’t write it. 

I said, “Well, how about your leading 
Italian-American poets and novelists?” 
They said, “There aren’t any!” 

I said, “Well, what about painting 
and sculpture?” They said, ‘‘That’s 
strange, too. Among any greatest dozen 
living American painters, you won’t find 
more than one Italian-American, if any, 
and, as for sculpture, the Italians dominate 
only in architectural sculpture, which is 
craftsmanship. 

They agreed that it was surprising, 
though, that Italian-Americans, coming 
from the Cradle of the Arts, had con- 
tributed so little to the creative arts in 
America, while contributing so much to its 
material prosperity, building, and progress. 
I kept asking everybody why. One answer 
was that they came late and had been here 
a shorter time than any other race group. 
Another answer was that most of them 
were very poor in Italy, that they came to 
America as the land of economic oppor- 
tunity, the land of the dollar. 

The peak of Italian-American immigra- 
tion came the latest of any foreign-language 
peak, around 1901 to 1910. In 1880 there 
were less than 250,000 Italian immigrants 
in the United States; in 1890 there were 
less than 500,000, and as late as 1900 there 
were still less than 1,000,000. Then the 
number leaped to over 2,000,000 in a dec- 
ade. Since then Italian immigration has 
been dropping rapidly, until, with present 
restrictions, the trickle is negligible. 

But these are immigrants born in Italy. 
Nobody knows how many American citi- 
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zens there are now with Italian blood. 
They’ve intermarried and many of them 
have changed their names. A guess based 
on census figures, is more than 5,000,000. 

A little discouraged about my Italian 
fellow Americans in the creative arts, I 
thought I’d find out next what they had 
done in sports. For this my authority 
was Gino Bigongiari’s brother Mario, 
whom I found in a wrestling office on 
Broadway. 

He said the Italian-Americans were 
pretty good in golf, that Gene Sarazen, 
former national open champion, once called 
himself Eugenio Saraceni; that Tony 
Manero, national professional champion, 
and Johnny Rivolta, former Miami open 
champion, both were Italians. He named 
pros and outstanding amateurs. He men- 
tioned the lateness of Italian mass immi- 
gration, and said Italian-American boys 
had been appearing in the big colleges only 
in the last ten years or so and had only 
recently begun to produce good football 
players. 

About boxers, I wouldn’t have got any- 
where without Mario to help me, because, 
as he told me, Jim Flynn, the “Pueblo 
Fireman” (only prize fighter who. ever 
knocked Jack Dempsey cold), was ‘‘a wop.” 
So was Johnny Wilson, born Giovanni 
Panici, world champion middleweight. 
Vince Dundee, Scotch-plaid name and all. 
great welterweight, was another “wop,” 
born in Baltimore. Lou Ambers, now light- 
weight champion of the world, was born in 
Rome, N. Y., and christened Luigi d'Am- 
brosio. Johnny Dundee, of New York, 
former featherweight champion of the 
world, was a “wop” bornin Italy. The 
former Olympic flyweight champion, Fidel 
LaBarba, born in California, had kept his 
“wop” name. 

I said, “Mario, what does ‘wop’ mean 
—where did they get it?” He said, “It’s 
really guapo, of Spanish philological origin, 
I think, but common around Naples and 
all Mediterranean forts, and it doesn’t 
mean what you Americans think. It means 
an Italian, all right, but it means a well- 
dressed fellow, a lavish spender, not ex- 
actly dude, more like what you Americans 
used to mean when you said ‘a sport.’” 
Then Mario said, “By the way, I never 
thought this before, but ‘wop’ means the 
same thing as ‘macaroni.’ ” 

I said, “What do you mean, ‘wop’ means 
the same as ‘macaroni’?”’ 

He said, “Not the macaroni you eat. 
Did you ever hear ‘Yankee Doodle came 
to town, riding on a pony; stuck a feather 
in his hat and called him macaroni’? That 
is, he called himself a macaroni. ‘Maca- 
roni’ was a regular eighteenth-century 
word in England for a dude, fop, well- 
dressed, rich young fellow. You don’t 
hear it any more, and when you Americans 
say ‘wop,’ you think you mean a section 
hand in overalls.” 


I HAD trouble getting Mario back again 
from philology to sports. He mentioned 
Gino Garibaldi, Sicilian-born, in St. Louis, 
one of the ranking five wrestlers; Jumping 
Joe Savoldi, former Notre Dame football 
star, now a wrestler; Jack Medici, Wash- 
ington University swimming champion. 
“Of course,” Mario said, “you know that 
Ralph de Palma and Peter de Paolo, the 
great Indianapolis auto race winners, are 
both wops.” In baseball he mentioned 
Crosetti, shortstop for the Yankees; Laz- 


zeri, second baseman; and Joe di Maggio, 
left fielder, all born in San Francisco. He 
told me “Abbey” Abbaticchio, the great 
Pittsburgh shortstop and second baseman 
of twenty years ago, was the first Italian 
to win fame on the American diamond. 
Gus Mancuso is catcher for the Giants; 
Lou Chiozza is’now third baseman for the 
Giants; and Adolf Camilli is first baseman 
with the Philadelphia Nationals. 

Some good-looking girls had been com- 
ing in and out, wives of the big wrestlers 
maybe; Mario had been talking to them 
in various languages, and I said, ‘Look 
here, you seem to know Broadway pretty 
well. Maybe you can tell me about Italian 
theaters and Italian radio.” 

He said, “The Italian theaters are about 
finished, but Radio Station WOV is just 
down the way on 43rd Street. It’s the big 
Italian-American station, the only station 
in the United States broadcasting all its 
programs in one foreign language. You 
ought to go down to see it.” 

I went. It’s in the WOV Building, and 
is a modern, completely up-to-date “Radio 
City” in miniature. Mr. John Iraci, who 
built it and owns it, has retired from im- 
porting and gives all his time to the ad- 
vancement of broadcasting in the Italian 
field. He has made this one an outstand- 
ing independent station. It is big-league 
stuff and has hookups with other sta- 
tions: c s- 


[XE purposely left to the last, because 
they cover the whole map, two of the 
greatest blessings—and one curse—which 
the Italian-Americans have contributed to 
the color and texture of American life. I 
learned most about them when I traveled 
to the Chicago-Great Lakes area, thence 
on to California and the Pacific Coast. 
The two blessings are truck gardens and 
fruit growing, and wine and vineyards. 
The curse is organized crime. 

Among their food contributions, the 
Italians have given us broccoli, zucchini, 
endive, chicory, and finocchi, which looks 
like pale green celery, tastes like paregoric, 
and is a delicious vegetable. Some people 
call it anis. 

Truck farming on small acreages, they’ve 
made beautiful garden areas in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, the Hudson Valley, all 
down the North Atlantic seacoast. Con- 
necticut is a prize spot, and an outstanding 
colony is Montovese, called ‘‘“Montyweese”’ 
by all the traffic cops, who will tell you 
where to find it on one of the concrete high- 
ways out from Hartford. It was a swamp, 
but was reclaimed by Italian immigrants, 
who built an American-looking town, and 
made it bloom with gardens and orchards. 

If you stop a while it will begin to look 
less American to you, because the other- 
wise typical American frame houses fre- 
quently have outdoor staircases, outdoor 
kitchens, rock gardens, and cobblestone 
fountains, such as only Anglo-Saxon mil- 
lionaires have, and you see a lot of bee- 
hives and a few goats; beautiful grape 
arbors, other old-world touches, birdbaths, 
birdhouses, terraces. In every truck-farm- 
ing region in America you find Italian 
groups like these, but their biggest agri- 
cultural contribution, of course, has been 
wine grapes, in which they are leaders. 

I never dreamed how vast and impor- 
tant this contribution was until I traveled 
through the marvelous Italian wine valleys 
and wine mountain-slopes of California. 
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Their total area is actually bigger than 
that of some minor European nations. 

I had the good luck, soon after reaching 
Los Angeles, to meet one of the gray- 
haired, robust “Founding Fathers” of this 
vine-bedecked “new Italy” in a new world. 
He is Antonio Moramarco, who would look 
like a twin of the late King Umberto if he 
had military mustaches. He is as proud 
of the peasant stock he sprang from as of 
the fact that he is now a wine king. 

In 1881 Antonio, then a young man, 
with the elders of his own peasant family, 
modestly began laying the foundations of 
the combine which now controls thousands 
of acres and produces millions of gallons 
of wine annually. He is a Spartan bachelor 
who doesn’t go in for luxuries or frivolities. 
His office is crude, simple, carpetless, as it 
was forty years ago, and he makes his 
rich, elegant young nephews and nieces 
work in the wineries so they will know 
what they are inheriting when he dies. 
He knows everything about wine and 
brandies and devotes all his own talents to 
the art of it, leaving all executive business 
details to an Austrian-American named 
Julian Pollock, who knows all about the 
business and nothing whatever about 
wine. 

Talking with some of the leading wine 
experts, I found most of them agreeing 
that it was a pity these California wines 
couldn’t all have new native names of their 
own instead of being called by European 
names. But the consuming public, they 
say, will not permit it. The public must 
have wines named by the old traditional 
names they know. 

The one thing which surprised me in 
visiting the California wineries is that 
practically all their ‘“‘vats’—the gigantic 
“barrels,” which are sometimes tall as a 
house and hold 50,000 or 60,000 gallons 
—are made of redwood instead of the tra- 
ditional oak. 


Al Bee beginning of the Moramarco wine 
kingdom in 1881 was contemporane- 
ous, I learned, with that of most of the 
other big Italian wine developments in 
California. Nearly all began in the early 
eighties. It was in 1881 that an enterpris- 
ing group of Italians and a few Swiss col- 
lected a fund of $10,000 and bought land in 
the Sonoma Valley near the coast, about 100 
miles from San Francisco. They named the 
settlement Asti. It is now a vast corpora- 
tion headed by the Rossi brothers, with a 
winery whose capacity is 4,000,000 gallons. 
Most of the Swiss have dropped out. The 
Rossis produce dry wine in Asti, and in 
1900 established another colony farther 
south in Madera, which produces sweet 
wines—port, angelica, Madeira. This is 
only one combine, but typical. In 1918 
United States wine consumption was 
51,000,000 gallons, but during prohibition 
it trebled, and by 1930 our annual con- 
sumption of wine was nearly 200,000,000 
gallons a year, mostly California wine, 
mostly Italian-made. 

The Guastis in San Bernardino County 
have the world’s largest vineyard. The 
Beaulieu vineyard in Napa County, the 
Cucamonga in San Bernardino, the Mis- 
sion in Los Angeles are the next largest, 
but there are some 240 wineries in the 
state. Experts agree that California wines 
are generally a frank imitation of European 
wines, but are good, honest wines of their 
sort. The experts also agree that some of 
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the best American wines are produced in 
the East, notably in the Finger Lake and 
Hudson Valley districts. 

Next to California wines, I found the 
most outstanding Italian-American phe- 
nomenon on our Pacific Coast to be Angelo 
J. Rossi, mayor of San Francisco, suave, 
white-haired, ruddy-cheeked, a florist by 
profession until he went into politics. He 
always wears a white carnation in his but- 
tonhole. He was easy to see, in his fine, 
modern office in the new City Hall, and 
was a gracious, unhurried host, who pinned 
a white carnation in my lapel also when I 
took leave of him. 

Mayor Rossi and Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York, who know and admire each 
other, have one strong bond in common. 
Both consider themselves to be, and are, 
100 per cent Americans now, rather than 
Italian-Americans, and both have the same 
wide sympathy and understanding for 
the underdog, without being radical or 
antagonistic toward big business. 

Mayor Rossi was one of six children, 
born in California, in Amador County, to 
Angelo Rossi, first a miner and then keeper 
of a general store, and a Genoese maiden, 
Madalena Gueirillo, who came independ- 
ently to America and found romance and 
a husband here. So Mr. Rossi is 100 per 
cent Italian by heredity and 100 per cent 
American by birth. His outstanding char- 
acteristics, I think after delightful talks 
with him, are his immense pride in the 
cosmopolitan city which he had helped re- 
build and his deep conviction that this 
whole Melting Pot of ours is necessarily an 
international cosmopolis of all races, in 
which a good American is a good American 
first of all, independently of what nation 
or race group he originally sprang from. 
The West is like that. 


HEN I returned to the East, Gino 

Bigongiari, the journalist, took me to 
see a typical famous winery in the Hudson 
Valley. We drove up the west bank to the 
Highland region, and came out on a 
plateau, with the Hudson Valley stretched 
out beneath us—and I forgot I ‘was in 
America. Two brothers and a sister, Aldo, 
Alfredo, and Ada, have made their own 
private Italian “hill town” in the midst 
of their vineyards, with stone towers, a 
villa, a warehouse like a cathedral, grouped 
around a paved square such as Italian 
small towns have, vast wineries, built all 
of stone, with Roman arches. They took 
me into the storage “caves” where some of 
the biggest barrels were 20 feet tall, oak- 
ribbed like tugboats, with ladders standing 
against them. 

The father and founder, Alexander, now 
dead, had come from Bologna and amused 
himself by giving his children names which 
also began with “A,” like his own—so 
Aldo told me. Another son, a Wall Street 
banker, is named Alessandro, and two 
others, Arrigo and Alfonso. Convenient 
in handing down family heirlooms in linen 
and silver. There is a whole Italian village 
there, and the wine is made by the original 
settlers whom this family brought, aug- 
mented by grown young men and women 
who were born on the place. 

Our Italian fellow Americansaregenerally 
credited in this country with combin- 
ing business efficiency with crime, intro- 
ducing competition, trusts, monopolies, 
high-powered organization, They’ve had 
spectacular publicity about it, and Al 
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Capone, its ultimate czar, is one of the 
most notorious figures in the world, while 
our hundred lesser Capones are being for- 
gotten. 

Capone, of course, is simply the arche- 
type. Italians have been numerous in 
nearly every organized crime group through- 
out the land—and still are. However, this 
curious fact emerges from statistics: Ar- 
rests and convictions for crime among Italian- 
Americans is no larger per capita than that 
of any other foreign-language race group, and 
no larger than that of our own so-called native 
white stock of English-speaking origin. 
These figures are true as far as anybody 
can find out, and seem to be confirmed by 
the fact that the list of several hundred 
outstanding criminals, either rubbed out 
or put behind the bars by J. Edgar Hoover 
and his G-men, contains no dominating 
proportion of Italians. 

So what? 

My law-abiding Italian friends, includ- 
ing the police, offer two solutions of the 
paradox: 

The cynical solution is that the Italians 
are smarter, better organized, and get 
caught less often. The second suggested 
solution is that the Italian proportion 
among criminals is really not dominant, 
but that it gets twenty times more sensa- 
tional publicity than any other crime group 
because Italians are theatrical, sensational, 
dramatic, filled with fierce loyalties, bandit 
codes, vendettas. Italian gangland has 
furnished gorgeous, sensational “copy.” 


I OFFER, finally, a third fantastic expla- 
nation of my own. I suspect that the 
pure Italian, contrary to romantic notions 
about, him, is a businessman, a builder, a 
go-getter, interested more in construction, 
material welfare, and money than in any- 
thing else. Christopher Columbus sailed 
from Palos on August 3, 1492, for 10 per 
cent of the gross profit of his voyage to 
America, and refused to sail unless the deal 
went through. It was a business enter- 
prise, a commercial exploitation. Further- 
more, the classic Romans were the business 
empire builders, the road builders, the 
go-getters, of antiquity. 

They built Rome and all the roads lead- 
ing to it for profit, just as, coming to 
America, they built our roads, some of 
our biggest buildings. I think they intro- 
duced business, go-getting, efficiency into 
crime, because their middle name is “‘busi- 
ness,” and that Al Capone became Al 
Capone for the same psychological reason 
that Julius Caesar became Julius Caesar. 

The final interesting thing about our 
Italian fellow citizens is that, whether they 
are actually leaders in crime, or merely 
get the most publicity, they have fewer 
arrests for drunkenness and fewer deaths 
from alcoholism than any other race group, 
a lower percentage of insanity than any 
other race group, and the lowest percent- 
age of paupers enumerated and admitted 
to almshouses in our Land of the Free, 
which was discovered by one “wop” and 
named after another. 
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COMING SOON: The story of 

our Polish-Americans—another 

colorful article in this special 
series by Mr. Seabrook. 
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O WIN a man’s enthusiastic ap- 

plause—have a bottle of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup on the table at meal- 
time. That is the way to make him sit 
up and say ahhh! For Heinz ketchup 
—rich as Midas and mellow as a south- 
ern drawl—perks up the flavor of even 
the most commonplace dishes. It is 
made the good old-fashioned way 
with granulated sugar, rare spices and 
fine, aged-in-the-wood vinegar. And 
the tomatoes! Theyre Heinz own 
luscious, vine-ripened aristocrats— 
product of more than 50 years of 
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Swing’s the Thing 

in music—swing in 
cooking. You make things up as 
you go along. With a flourish of 
this—swirl of that. And when it’s 
stew, gravy, salad dressing, casseroles 
—reach for a bottle of Heinz Toma- 
to Ketchup. And swing it, 


Masher Blushes 


Wouldst evoke come-hither 
blushes in a dish of mashed potatoes? 
Simple. A splash of Heinz Toma- 
to Ketchup has what it takes. 

— Demi Tasse 
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cross-breeding for matchless flavor. 
And here’s good news for the thrifty: 
because it is so full-bodied, a little 
bit of Heinz Tomato Ketchup goes a 
long, long way! 
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down Main Street and across the bridge in 
a leisurely fashion. Janet was sensible of 
a warm and bubbling companionship. For 
perhaps an hour they drove, and at ten- 
thirty stopped before Mrs. Bonniewell’s. 
It seemed as though their acquaintance 
had progressed a long way. 

Foster stood on Mrs. Bonniewell’s walk 
with Janet and by the uncertain light of 
the street lamp looked down at her. 

“I’ve been up in Minneapolis,” he told 
her, “working in a big mill up there. I’ve 
come home with some good experience and 
an idea or two for by-products for our mill. 
Dad says he’ll let me experiment a little. 
And then, on top of all that—to find you 
here! My fairy godmother must be sitting 
up nights for me!” 

“I like Hilltown,” she said, and meant 
it, “and I’m glad you’re home.” 

“Really,”’ he said, in a serious voice, 
“T’m hit—hard! You’re so clean! You’re 
the cleanest-looking girl I ever saw in my 
life. And I don’t mean just your hands 
and face, either, but your expression, the 
way you stand—everything. And don’t 
believe for a moment that I don’t mean 
every word I say.” 

Janet was disconcerted. Of course, she 
ought to laugh, but there was a sincerity in 
his tone that made her believe he did mean 
it. But that was ridiculous. She said, a 
little wonderingly: 

“You surely don’t expect me to take in 
all of this?” | 

“But of course I expect you to,” he an- 
swered vehemently. ‘And of course you 
do. You’ve got something so gentle about 
you. You’d never know how to be un- 
kind, or protect yourself. Now, I’ve got a 
warm heart for those I like, but I can be 
mean. But you—well, when can I see 
you?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Call me to- 
morrow—and now I must go in.” 

“Good night, then, and sleep tight!” 


But she didn’t sleep at all. When morn- 
ing came she wasn’t a bit tired, but rose 
with a tingling feeling of expectancy, as 
though she had never before been wholly 
alive. Of course, she told herself firmly, 
the young man just had a wonderful line, 
that was all. But her heart would not be- 
lieve her mind. Something wonderful had 
happened! 

All the morning she was bothered by the 
recollection that she had a date for that 
night with Jonathan Little. But she was 
ashamed of herself. Mr. Little, she re- 
membered, had been kind to her when no 


one else cared. And a date was a date! 

It was just before noon when Foster 
Kimball telephoned. 

“How about tonight?” he asked. 

“Im sorry,” she said, “but I’ve got a 
date.” 

“D’you mind if I ask what you’re do- 
ing?” 

“Not at all. I’m going to the movies 
with Jonathan Little.” 

“Littlejohn, eh?” he said. “Well, I 
didn’t suppose the boys were sitting on 
their hands until I got here. How about 
tomorrow?” 

“Fine.” 

If Janet had been bored with Jonathan 
before, she was bored to death that night. 
And after the show he went into Mrs. 
Bonniewell’s with her and stayed until 
midnight talking about merchandising. 
Janet supposed it was as interesting as 
milling but it didn’t seem so. After he left, 
Janet was so drugged with ennui that she 
went at once to sleep. 

Wednesday night, Janet and Foster 
drove to Stone City to see a show there. 
They came home by the long way around, 
and Janet never remembered laughing so 
much or with such real amusement. Thurs- 
day they sat in Mrs. Bonniewell’s parlor 
and talked for four hours without pausing. 
It was the most satisfactory conversation 
Janet had ever had with a human being. 
Everything either one said was imbued 
with some deep, cosmic significance that 
made the most trite statement rich with 
romance and adventure. 


BY FRIDAY it seemed to Janet that she 
had been going with Foster for years 
and that she was already closer to him than 
to anyone she had ever known. But Fri- 
day night was not so successful. They 
went with Judie, one of his sisters, her 
beau, Ned, and another couple to Stone 
City, and danced in the Arcade there. 

Foster’s sister was younger than Janet 
by several years. The other girl was just 
twenty. The two young men seemed to 
Janet very young indeed, and there was, 
between them all, a certain manner that 
baffled Janet and left her feeling out of it. 
For one thing, they were all so quarrel- 
some, contradicting one another, arguing 
over every move with a peculiar combina- 
tion of good nature and real determination 
on the part of each to get his own way. 
Janet wasn’t sure she liked Judie, who said 
whatever came into her mind. And a tall, 
dark girl came over and spoke to them, and 
the others teased Foster about her. It 
seemed that she lived in Stone City and he 
had once given her a big rush. Janet 
gathered from the chatter that Foster was 
given to “crushes” and the thought dis- 
turbed her. 

Driving home, crowded into the front 
seat between Foster and one of the other 
boys, Janet reflected, with a sinking heart, 
that anyone who would start out as Foster 
had could not last. Janet found that she 
had lost confidence both in him and in her- 
self, and she had, too, a forewarning of 
pain. It was going to hurt to find him out 
to be a lightweight. 

They dropped the others and came to 
Mrs. Bonniewell’s house. Foster turned 
and put his arm around Janet, and drew 
her to him and kissed her. “What’s the 


“Janet,” he asked, “what happened to 
make you unhappy tonight?” 
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matter, Sweetheart?” he asked. “Blue?” 

Janet held her shoulders rigidly and 
drew back from his embrace. In a moment 
she would be crying. She could not think 
of anything to say, except that she had to 
go in. 

They stood on Mrs. Bonniewell’s tront 
porch, and Foster said gently: 

“Janet, Im in love with you. What 
happened to make you unhappy tonight? 
I thought you’d enjoy those youngsters, 
but if you didn’t we won’t go with them 
again. Tell you how it is, in a place like 
this—you get so darn’ thick with people, 
you have to be natural, in self-defense. 
But you mustn’t mind what they say. 
And tell me that you do love me—a little.” 

“Oh, I do,” Janet said. None of the 
things she had planned to say seemed to 
matter now. And she did cry a little, there 
in his arms. And he kissed her eyes and 
her cheeks and lips. Her arms found their 
own way about his neck, and they whis- 
pered together. 


IHE Library was scarcely open the next 
morning when Mrs. Kimball came in, 
smiling, her market basket on her arm. 

“Foster wakened me last night,” she 
said at once, “ to tell me his good news. My 
dear, I’m glad, and we will all do our best 
to make you happy. You’ll come to dinner 
tonight, won’t you? Fuzzy—that’s what 
we call him at home—thinks you’ll want 
to drive to the city tomorrow and tell your 
parents. Of course, your mother will want 
to meet Foster, and next time Mr. Kimball 
and I are up there we’ll call on them. Din- 
ner at seven tonight.” 

Mrs. Kimball laughed, patted the girl’s 
hand, and departed. Janet sat stunned 
and scarlet. Foster was certainly previous, 
she thought indignantly. Quite evidently 
he had told his mother they were engaged. 
Well, she supposed they were, but the 
thought was perturbing. It had all hap- 
pened too quickly. She felt it would have 
been much nicer to let the thing ride a 
little, just between themselves. Then the 
memory of the warmth and charm of the 
man himself overwhelmed her and she 
gave herself up to happiness. 

At a quarter to seven Foster called for a 
bright-eyed and beautiful Janet, who wore 
her prettiest frock and looked her best. He 
kissed her solemnly, told her again that he 
loved her,’ and they drove to his home. 

The house. seemed filled with people. 
Janet met Mr. Kimball, who looked like 
the miller in the nursery books, fat and 
bald and kind. She met a blur of brothers 
and their wives, younger brothers and sis- 
ters, grandchildren. Each one kissed her 
warmly and said extravagant things to 
her. She could only smile, dazedly. 

There were sixteen at the dinner table, 
and they were all Kimballs! The older 
sons, Fred and Walter and Peter, and their 
wives and children. One wife was a Pot- 
ter, and one a Lunt, and the other a girl 
from Boston with a Harvard accent. Then 
came Foster and Janet, and the next 
brother, Hall, who was twenty-two and 
home from the state university for the 
week end. Then Judie, and then Jack, 
who was seventeen, and Mattie, the 
youngest, who was fifteen, and who, it 
seemed to Janet, talked all the time. But, 
then, they all talked all the time. 

Janet ate her dinner and tried to listen, 
but her confusion increased. She noted 
that four or five animated conversations 
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DANGEROUS belief fills the heart 
A of many a young father—oddly 
enough it is his belief in himself. 

The belief that he will earn more 
money tomorrow than he earns today 
—“then I'll start tucking some away,” 
he thinks. The belief that he will some- 
day, by ways of his own designing, set 
aside sufficient money to educate his 
children, to provide for his own old age 
—“no hurry about that,” he believes. 


Too often it is a too-great belief. A 
man’s faith in his ability to accumu- 
late money can be so strong that it 
blinds him to the need of doing any- 
thing about it. 

All around us we see people whose 
belief in themselves has been great, 
whose earnings have been ample, but 
whose plans for accumulating money 
have been put off. People whose good 
intentions died of complacence. 

Yet this need happen to no one. 
Any man with ten or fifteen years of 
earning power left—even a moderate 
earning power—can be a financial suc- 
cess. A representative of Investors 
Syndicate can show you how. 


Let him explain to you the Investors 
Syndicate plan of Living Protection 
and let him show you how little you 
need put aside each month to acquire 
$5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or more. 


Let him show you the soundness of 
this plan and how your interests will 
be protected—by an institution that 
for nearly half a century has enjoyed 
the endorsement of authorities in 
sound finance. 


See him today. And in the mean- 
time, write Investors Syndicate, Dept. 
A-76, Minneapolis, Minn., for a copy 
of an important booklet-—A New Plan 
of Life. 
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Simonizing is done only with 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
Insist on these world-famous 
products for your car. 


Insures Permanent 
New-Car Appearance 


Anyone can give a car the Simoniz 
beauty treatment, so necessary to the 
safety of the lacquer or enamel. Sim- 
ply do this: First, use Simoniz Kleener 
on a cloth. This instantly removes 
dull scum and discolorations, restor- 
ing the lustre and original beauty. 
Next, apply Simoniz. It covers the 
surface with weather-proof protec- 
tion. Then the elements, dirt and 
ultra-voliet rays can’t dull and de- 
stroy the finish. Although easy to put 
on, Simoniz is hard to wear off—un- 
failing defender of beauty! So, 
whether it's:new or old, Simoniz 
your car... now! 
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were going on and that, although no one 
seemed to listen, answers were always 
prompt. Janet sat beside Mr. Kimball, 
and the Boston in-law sat opposite her, 
with Hall, the college student, next. 

The Easterner was saying, “But the 
value of psychoanalysis for creative artists 
has been proved doubtful, because it is de- 
structive to temperament. They say—” 

“The desire for psychoanalysis is itself a 
neurosis,” said the miller pedantically. 
“Only those already abnormal suffer mal- 
adjustment. Psychoanalysis only substi- 
tutes one form of self-interest for another.” 

“You’re crazy, Dad,” said the college 
student. “You don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“So,” Judie was telling a young Mrs. 
Kimball, “Jane took the committee book 
and threw it on the floor, and said that the 
Philateas could all go jump in the lake be- 
fore she would lift her hand to do another 
thing. She said it was ridiculous to call 
ourselves a charity organization.” 

Judie laughed, and so did her sister-in- 
law. 

“Of course, she’s right. I wish I’d been 
there. I hate to miss a fight. What did 
Irene have to say?” 

“She said Jane was just looking for a 
row, and those who couldn’t take criticism 
generally knew why.” 


HIS conversation was going on across 

the table, and it went on for some time, 
filled with a recital of the most unladylike 
hard words, which seemed to afford amuse- 
ment to both. 

Foster finally said, “Pipe down! Who 
wants to listen to a Philatea storm-in-a- 
teacup? You know Jane will be right in 
the front seat at the next meeting.” 

“Boy,” Judie told him with satisfac- 
tion, “we ganged her. We laid for her and 
then let her have it. The sparks simply 
flew out of her eyes. I adore Jane in a rage. 
It’s a regular show.” 

“We notified John Smolley today,” Mrs. 
Kimball shouted the length of the table to 
her husband, “that we would all vote 
against him in the fall if he didn’t get the 
School Board lined up to retain Kate. 
Just because another year puts her under 
the tenure law, the School Board is think- 
ing about withholding her contract. She’s 
our best teacher.” 

“And did we have fun?” Mattie told 
Jack. “I never had so much fun in my life. 
Gee, we had a good time! We sure had 
fun!” 

“T take it you were entertained,” her 
mother remarked, ignoring Mr. Kimball’s 
comments on the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Mattie responded warmly: 

“T never had so much fun, I nearly 
died—” 

“What, again?” asked her father, and 
everyone laughed. 

They moved at last into the living-room, 
and the family plunged, without warning, 
into a free-for-all discussion of capital and 
labor. Janet sat in a green armchair, 
stared into the fire, and listened. It seemed 
the family divided itself sharply into left- 
wing and right-wing groups. Mr. Kimball 
strode the hearth and shouted down his 
older sons. Mrs. Kimball sided with them, 
and got in some very neat thrusts about 
the inconsistency of Mr. Kimball’s argu- 
ments and his conduct of his own business. 
Everyone kept saying, “Listen to me— 
Listen to me a minute—” The Boston in- 
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law predicted the end of our present form 
of civilization. And then, before anything 
was settled, they were on money. 

“We need a whole new concept of 
money,” Foster cried passionately, and 
they all listened to him. “We need an idea 
of money as a perishable commodity. 
Money should represent nothing but labor. 
It should be incapable of being invested, 
hoarded, or put out at earnings.” 

Janet looked at Foster in admiration and 
astonishment, but his older brothers 
leaped at him like terriers at a bone, and 
the college student, who had just been 
studying money, had his ideas, and they 
were all off on a new tangent. 

Janet began to have a headache. Mattie 
had come to sit on the arm of her chair 
and, from the pit of complete ignorance, 
she was taking part, emotionally, on her 
father’s side, whatever that was. 

Jack kept saying, “Can I have the car— 
can I have the car? Can I have the car, 
Muth? I'll bring it back before Fuzzy 
wants to take Janet home.” 

“No, you can’t have the car!” Foster 
roared. 

Janet said, “Let him have it, Foster; we 
can walk home.” 

“Janet says I can have the car. Can I 
have the car, Muth? Dad, can I have the 
car?” 

“T oughtn’t to tell you, Janet,” Judie 
said, “but you can’t belong to Philatea 
until you’ve lived here a year, so just be 
patient.” 

Janet hadn’t thought of belonging to 
Philatea, and after what she had heard to- 
night she was not sure she wanted to be- 
long. But she smiled, rose, and said her 
good-nights, and she and Foster were out 
in the cool, pleasant night. 

Thesilence and peace were like a vacuum. 
Janet breathed deeply, found her headache 
leaving, and walked with Foster’s arm 
about her waist. 

“Do you love me, my little Janet?” he 
asked, and Janet, helpless in the feeling he 
roused in her, said yes, and said it satis- 
factorily. 

“TIsn’t the family great?” Foster asked. 
“There’s never a dull moment in our 
house. Mother and Dad are marvelous.” 

“They’re sweet,” Janet agreed, feeling 
the word not truly descriptive. Just at the 
moment she was a little bruised from her 
encounter with the family. She wondered 
what on earth she would do, where she 
would fit in, how anyone as gentle as 
Foster was to her could be so rude to his 
sisters and brothers. It had disturbed her 
to have Foster tell Mattie to shut up and 
to have him roar at Jack, as he had. If he 
ever spoke like that to her— i 

And of course he would, she thought 
later, lying awake again. If he spoke like 
that to Judie and Mattie and Jack, he 
would talk just the same way to her. And 
she wouldn’t like it! 

“T’ve got out of one jam and into an- 
other,” she thought, remembering the 
Littles. But at least she was not bored, 
this time. ... 


PE visit to her own home passed suc- 
cessfully. Foster was at his best, charm- 
ing and considerate. She could see her 
parents yielding to him, against their sur- 
prise, just as she did. 

When Janet came back to Hilltown the 
news of the engagement flew quickly 
through town. Jonathan Little stayed 
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away from the Library, and when they met 
looked at her reproachfully. But she had 
not much time or thought for him, for the 
Kimballs swallowed her whole, and she be- 
gan to have a feeling of fighting for her 
life. She was more deeply in love with 
Foster every day. But, in spite of her feel- 
ing for Foster, the pressure of resistance 
kept building up in her. 

Alone with Foster, she was safe and 
warm and happy. She loved him. But no 
woman who loved him would want to 
separate him from his family. When she 
and Foster had their own home Kimballs 
would stream in and out of it. She and 
Foster would be at his mother’s a good deal 
of the time. She would never have herself 
to herself. Her doubts increased with her 
love. 


AN? then Jonathan Little’s sisters pre- 
cipitated a crisis. They came into the 
Library one day and said, ‘‘We know you're 
going to be married, and we’d like to have 
a party for you. We don’t see much of you 
any more, but we thought we’d have a 
little card party—’’ They were hesitant. 

Janet understood at once that this would 
be a shower. She said, blushing with shame 
at the way she had acted, “That’s wonder- 
fully kind of you, and I’d love to come. 
Being engaged to a Kimball has proved a 
time-taking occupation. But I’d love a 
party. When do you want to have it?” 

“Tuesday night.” 

Janet accepted graciously. She had not 
been kind, she felt, to those who had been 
kind to her. 

She didn’t tell Foster at once, afraid he 
would tease her about “Littlejohn,” but 
Mrs. Kimball came into the Library on 
Tuesday and asked Janet to come to din- 
ner. 

Janet said, “I can come for dinner, but 
the Little sisters are having a party for me 
later, and I must go to that.” 

“But Great-aunt Jane is coming over 
from the next county to meet you.” 

“Im sorry, but I’ve promised,” Janet 
said firmly. ‘‘They were very kind to me 
when I didn’t know anyone else ” 

“But they’re always kind to new people,” 
Mrs. Kimball protested. 

Janet felt the truth of this, but resented 
it. 

“Tve accepted,’’ she repeated. 

“Of course, Janet. I’m just disappointed. 
But you will come for dinner? ” 

“Yes, of course. Only I’ll have to leave 
before eight o'clock.” 

When Foster called for her he said: 

“What’s this about the Littles? ” 

“Nothing. They’re having a party for 
me. That’s all.” 

“But, darling, you don’t care anything 
about them.” 

“I don’t like them as well as I do some 
people, but I’m going to their party.” 

“What a bore,” said Foster. “Well, it’s 
your funeral.” 

“No,” said Janet, “it’s my party, and 
you can take me to it and take me home 
after it is over. And if it’s a shower, as I 
expect it will be, you can come in and be 
nice.” 

Foster laughed. 

“We aren’t quarreling, are we?” he 
asked, a little eagerly, and Janet didn’t 
say anything. 

Dinner seemed unusually nightmarish. 
Great-aunt Jane had a booming voice and 
a grand opinion (Continued on page 114) 
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Home Life 
OF A CARRIER” 


Get rid of ATHLETE’S FOOT 


EOPLE who carry Athlete’s Foot in- 
jure others as well as themselves, yet 
there are millions of them in America 
today who neglect that itching, burning 
condition of the skin between the toes. 


Hence, wherever they tread barefoot 
they spread the insidious infection—in 
club locker-rooms, bathhouses, on the 
edges of swimming pools, even in their 
own bathrooms where their families fall 
prey to the digging, boring fungus. 


Don’t be a carrier! The moment you 
suspect Athlete’s Foot, douse your toes 
and feet with cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. Relief from itching is 
speedy. 


Red skin brands the Carrier 


Why not play safe and examine the skin 
between your toes tonight? Is it red, 
irritated, does it itch? Then the prompter 
you are with Absorbine Jr., the better off 
you are. 


For, as the infection progresses, moist 
white skin may appear, peeling in patches, 


ABSORBINE 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains and Sunburn 


with skin cracks, rawness and pain— 
unless Absorbine Jr. is used to soothe the 
soreness and help the tissues heal. 


Absorbine Jr. destroys 
the Fungus 


If your case gets really serious, consult a 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. Buy a bottle today 
and insist on the genuine. It has been 
proved for its ability to kill the fungus 
when reached, a fungus so stubborn that 
infected socks must be boiled 20 minutes 
to destroy it. Absorbine Jr. is economi- 
cal because so little brings relief. Also 
wonderful for the bites of insects, such as 
mosquitoes and jiggers. At all druggists, . 
$1.25 a bottle. For a free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 378 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


É “CARRIER” is the medical term for a person 
who carries infection. People infected with Ath- 
lete’s Foot are “carriers.” And at least one-half of 
all adults suffer from it at some time, according 
to the U. S. Public Health Service. They spread 
the disease wherever they tread barefoot. 
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By JoHN DUNGAN 


BUBBLE bathing is the latest wrinkle in 
the grooming of the ultra-smart woman. 
To six inches of scalding water in the tub 
is added one ounce of granulated soap. 
An electric motor pumps air into the 
water through a tube, and soon the tub 
is bursting with bubbles. Bubble-bathing 
beauties claim these baths are good for 
reducing, skin toning, and body relaxation. 


IF YOU live in Boston or New York you 
can now hire a uniformed young woman 
for 25 cents to swab your telephone with 
antiseptic once a week, presumably to 
remove germs. This sterilization service 
was opened 10 months ago, doubles in 
volume every 30 days, and will shortly be 
offered in a dozen key cities. But tele- 
phone companies say that antiseptic isn’t 


really necessary. 
e e 


THE bicycle is definitely back. More 
wheels (750,000) were sold in the United 
States during 1936 than in the year of the 
“scorchers’’—1899—the previous all-time 
high. The new bike is streamlined, has 
balloon tires. Some models have three 
speed gears, chair seats, and steering 
wheels instead of handle bars. A new 
racer, made of a strong aluminum alloy, 
weighs only 13 pounds. Bicycle archery 
and bicycle polo are new sports growing 
in popularity with America’s 4,000,000 
bicyclists. 
e e 

NEWEST fashions for dogs include 
leather bootees for slushy streets, rain- 
coats, gabardine trench coats, tweed 
ulsters, double-decker combination chair 
and bed, a dog Morris chair, and canine 
candy rich in vitamins. And for dog 
owners there’s a new brush of sponge 
rubber which, when moistened, removes 
dog hair from clothing. 


IF UNITED STATES tailors have their 
way, men will soon strut like peacocks in 
suits of burgundy, bottle-green, royal 
blue, sapphire, and turquoise. Colors for 
men’s clothing have met with so much 
approval that tailors are now determined 
that men shall be more colorful and showy 


than women. 
e 


ENGLAND'S latest craze is raising 
choice pet mice and exhibiting them for 


prizes in Mouse Shows. The price of 
oddly colored mice now runs as high as 
$700 apiece. There used to be only two 
colors in mice—white and gray—but to- 
day you can choose from a dozen other 
hues, including red, blue, chocolate, 
cream, and lilac. 


TWENTY-ONE hours from New York 
to London is the schedule planned for two 
stratosphere four-engined transport 
planes now being designed in Seattle for 
the Atlantic run. Specifications provide 
for flying at altitudes of 4 to 7 miles, at a 
cruising speed of 260 miles an hour. By 
day, 32 passengers would be carried; and 
at night, 18 in berths and 8 in chairs. 


MOST of the large New York City banks 
now have full-time clerks whose sole job 
is to buy theater tickets for depositors. 


A PROSPECTIVE bride in Chicago 
runs little risk of receiving seven identical 
soup tureens as wedding presents if she 
files a list of preferred gifts with the Bride 
Registration Bureau of a large depart- 
ment store there. The bride-to-be lists 
the silver, china, and glassware patterns 
and the linen designs she would like, and 
specifies the color schemes of the rooms 
of her future home. Her friends consult 
the Bureau files to select what she wants 
most. A record is kept of gifts already 
chosen, so there’s no duplication. 


THE sweet potato is the source of a new 
superior grade of starch which can be 
used as the ‘‘fixer” in adhesives applied 
to cuts made while shaving. 


BRITISH railroads plan soon to set 
aside compartments in trains for medita- 
tors and concentrators who insist on 
complete silence while traveling. Such 
compartments will be marked “N. T.” 
(non-talking). 


THE latest thing in decorating walls, 
especially of dens and game-rooms, is 
imbedding in a painted design real ob- 
jects, such as rope, boat anchors, bottles, 
wire, even old clothes—a bas-relief effect. 
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(Continued from page 113) of herself. Janet 
didn’t like her and didn’t want to answer 
her endless questions. When they were all 
in the living-room, the family seemed much 
amused about Janet’s party. 

“That bunch!” Judie said. “They ac- 
tually play games, with pencil and paper— 
guessing games.” 

“Were their games too hard for you?” 
asked Janet, and they looked at her in sur- 
prise. She had never before taken an acid 
tone. 

The Boston in-law asked, with a chuckle, 
“Ts that the little fellow who clerks in the 
Toggery?” 

“That’s the one. It’s his sisters,” said 
Foster, and grinned wickedly at Janet. 
“He’s an old flame of yours, isn’t he?” 

“Their father is one of my millers, and a 
good man,” said Mr. Kimball. “Aren’t 
you all being a little mean? ” 

“Oh, Father, it isn’t that,” said Judie. 
“Red’s father works in a sawmill, and 
everyone is crazy about him. Goodness, 
that doesn’t matter. It’s just that the 
Littles are such bores. I don’t see how 
Janet can bear them. They’re such a pain.” 

Janet rose. There were probably no two 
people she cared less about than the Little 
sisters, but rage shook her. 

“‘Pain—pain!”’ she cried “I’ve heard 
that word so often that it disgusts me. It 
doesn’t occur to any of you that you might 
inflict a great deal of pain yourselves. I’m 
fed up with this family.” Her voice rang 
bright and clear: “All the unkind, the 
cruel things you say to one another, and 
about other people! I never saw a group of 
people quite so insufferably complacent. | 
except only Father and Mother Kimball, 
and the only trouble with them is that they 
didn’t use the slipper more.” 


RS sprang to her eyes—and she 
wiped them away impatiently. She 
pulled her ring from her finger and held it 
out to Foster dramatically. But, to her 
astonishment, she saw neither rage nor 
hatred in his face. She saw that he was 
smiling—there was nothing but sheer de- 
light in the look he bent on her. 

““Go on and tell them, honey,” he said. 
“Tve been telling them for years. Judie 
never did have any manners.” 

“You keep out of this,” Janet said hotly. 
“She has more manners than you have. 
You're always saying mean things to her. 
If you ever talk that way to me, I’ll leave 
you! I think you’re the worst of the lot, 
but you’ll never get a chance to tell me to 
pipe down, because I’m throughright now!” 

The most wonderful feeling of exhilara- 
tion, of release, flooded her. She felt 
marvelous, inches taller, her heart beating 
fast, her breath quick. She looked at them 
with sheer pleasure. 

“I made a fatal error, to your minds,” 
she said defiantly, “‘when I allied myself 
with any group but your own. If Foster 
hadn’t come along the rest of you would 
have gone on acting as though I weren’t 
alive. But I was lonely, and the Littles 
were kind, and I’m going to their party— 
and I’m going to have anyone I want for 
my friends, as long as I live. It will be 
pleasant to know some people who are 
polite and restful, for a change!” 

Shestoppedabruptly. Shelooked around, 
her head high, from Foster’s wicked grin to 
the astonishment on the other faces. What 
a grand bunch they were—why, they were 
wonderful! She had never begun to appre- 
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ciate them, she had never fully loved 
them, until this moment. And now, of 
course, it was all over, and her engagement 
was broken. 

Mr. Kimball came and put his arm 
around her and gave her a great hug. 

“Hear that?” he said, turning to Great- 
aunt Jane. “What do you think of our 
girl?” 

“I didn’t think she’d do,” said Aunt 
Jane, “but for once in my life I was mis- 
taken. Go along to your party now.” 

Janet was at sea again. Nothing seemed 
changed. Foster brought her coat. He 
took the ring and slipped it back on her 
hand and kissed her. Janet turned away 
from him to Mrs. Kimball. 

“Tm sorry,” she said. “I think you’re 
wonderful. You’ve been lovely to me, but 
it’s better to end it this way.” 

“Its only the beginning,” said Mrs. 
Kimball, smiling, her eyes on Janet’s face 
with their old, warm look. “You are en- 
tirely right. We are all abominably selfish 
and self-centered. I’ve been troubled about 
you. But now I know that neither the 
Kimballs nor Foster will be too much for 
you. You'll be another personality in a 
town full of them. And Foster needs dress- 
ing down, now and then.” 


ji a slight daze Janet went out with 
Foster. Her feeling of exhilaration, her 
determination about the Littles, persisted, 
but something seemed decidedly wrong. 
As soon as the door closed behind them, 
Foster caught her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“Let me go,” she cried. “I meant it. 
I’m not going to marry you or your 
family.” 

“Oh, yes, you are.” He kissed her again. 

“I’m going to keep my own identity,” 
she insisted. “I'm not going to be swal- 
lowed alive. Let me go.” 

But he went right on kissing her. Sud- 
denly Janet put the heel of her palm under 
his chin, and thrust him away from her so 
nard that he released her in astonishment. 

“Let me go,” she cried fiercely. “Don’t 
kiss me when I tell you not to kiss me!” 

“Janet,” he implored her, and then she 
was weeping in his arms, and they were 
pressed close together. 

“Darling,” he said, and she drew him 
down and kissed his chin, and spread her 
fingets against it. “I knew,” he whis- 
pered, “I knew, the minute I walked into 
the Library and saw you standing there, 
with your shining face, that I loved you. 
But I never knew how much until this 
minute. And the family is crazy about 
you. There’s no use resisting your fate, 
Janet. You’re already one of us.” 

And she saw that what he had said was 
true; she was already a Kimball, saying ex- 
actly what she thought, fearless of any- 
thing or anybody, yet bound and wound 
around with a hundred strands of love and 
personality. And it had all happened to- 
night. Even last night she would never 
have spoken so to Foster, have acted in 
such a manner. And, after her outburst, 
she could return, entirely at ease, to an 
unchanged and improved relationship. 

“We’ll be late,” she said, and they went 
along together, to the Littles’, where they 
would be polite and pleasant for an hour or 
two, before they returned to the breath of 
battle, the very essence of life and loyalty, 
in the clan. 
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“œ HAVE you ever, we asked in the 
pp February, 1937, issue, started a 
trivial job, only to have it expand into a 
monumental project? Practically every- 
body has, judging from the number of 
letters in reply The three most amaz- 
ing examples of “Runaways” were de- 
scribed by: 
First, $25: Donald B. Madden, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Second, $15: Harry A. Bond, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Third, $10: W. A. Radspinner, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Here is Mr. Madden’s letter: 


A a boy, living in the country, I had 
built any number of small water 
wheels, mostly along a tiny brook beside 
the road. Years later, in the city, my back 
yard walled in by brick buildings, I saw 
my son growing up, and remembered my 
own youth and the wheels. So I built 
a small mill with an overshot wheel and 
ran it with a hose. Watching it work, 
I saw a flow of water which would propel 
another wheel, and so I put one there. 
Then I rigged the mill up to look more 
realistic. My attempt was too successful. 
Again came the fascination of harnessing 
free energy, and I saw another flow of 
water that would turn a wheel. 

It became a sort of rite, to sit and 
watch the wheels and suddenly visualize 
another addition to the scheme. I won- 
dered if I could make water move a little 
car in and out of the mill. After much 
experimentation I did make a little truck 
come out from an opening in the mill, 
stop a while, and then move back. It was 
done by pulleys and a small can with a 
counterweight. 

Now the ideas came faster than I could 
build them. The wheels increased and 
increased. A dog materialized, a dog 
that chased a cat around and around a 
post. Then a woodpecker appeared on 
the roof of the mill and pecked furiously 
as the wheel below him spun from a sud- 
den flow of water, water from a Sandy 
Andy that filled and dumped with de- 
spairing irregularity. That idea gave rise 
to an owl that came up out of a chimney 
with slow and methodical grace. 
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ULLEYS, circular saws, crosscut saws, 

a moving freight car, an elevator, a 
church, a bell which swung to and fro, 
a clock with a rapid minute hand, people 
who rose and disappeared in the church 
windows, a trip hammer, walking beams, 
innumerable wheels, innumerable belts, 
30 water wheels. I had only to turn on 
the hose in the top tank and every im- 
aginable movement started. The thing 
looked like a mechanical nightmare. It 
was a nightmare—to me. I never saw 
a piece of wood, a tube or a wire, a wheel 
or a can, that I didn’t pick it up and 
carry it home. At work I thought of new 
ideas, rushed home to saw and solder and 
arrange. My whole life, much to the near 
desperation of my family, was now tied 
up in that infernal machine which had no 
end. ` 

I mothered it like a babe. My son no 
more dared touch it than he would have 
touched T. N. T. I sat for hours watch- 
ing the little mechanisms at work. If 
someone turned off the water in the house 
10 wheels died, the elevator plopped to 
the bottom, and my cries could be heard 
through a dozen brick walls. 

It was perfection, a machine of which 
there was no replica in the whole world. 
And I alone knew its innards. It was 
mine, all mine. I was caught in the toils 
of something that usurped my mind, my 
time, my energy. But I loved it. 

Then came disaster. I had to change 
my residence. But I could not move 
my machine. I could not take it with 
me. But that was best. The thing was 
getting me. It had no purpose. It had 
no benefit. Yet I could not voluntarily 
say it was complete. I could never have 
given it up. Even then I was figuring 
on how to get the water back to the top 
without outside aid. 


YEARS passed before I saw it again. 
The new tenants had never had the 
heart to destroy it. But time had done 
what man could not do. The tiny wheels 
were rotted and askew. Rain and wind had 
rusted and disrupted. It was wreckage. 
For a moment the old urge gripped. I 
could—I could—pick it up and take 
it with me, begin again, rebuild and 
renovate. . . . Just for a moment, I say, 
and then I turned my back and went 
away, a free man. 
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the silver cup under his arm, and when he 
came to his room in the Clonmel Tavern he 
walked up and down for a bit with a smile 
on his face like a fox that has been to a hen- 
roost and come home again with good, 
warm comfort in his belly. But after a time 
he stopped at the window to stare over the 
low roofs of the town at the green hills of 
Clonmel, and the memory of Celia O’Han- 
rahan rose up like a hunger into his throat. 

However, he knew that trouble was com- 
ing behind him and he would not stay for 
it. He put the O’Donoghue Cup in his 
suitcase and went down to the railroad sta- 
tion. A considerable crowd waited, for 
when the train comes in at Clonmel station 
twice a day people go down to see it and re- 
member the world that lies far away be- 
yond the hills. While Shamus stood with 
the battered old grip in his hand, some- 
thing touched the nerves of his spinal col- 
umn from behind. He turned about, and 
saw Celia O’Hanrahan, with that thick- 
shouldered little Tommy Kilmaley beside 
her. She seemed about to shrink from his 
eyes, but rallied and smiled as he went up 
to her. 

“We thought you’d be going, but we 
were making sure,” said Tommy Kilmaley, 
with a wink. 


HAMUS looked at the wink and then he 

looked at the girl; there was something 
in her eye. “Why should you think I’d be 
going?” asked Shamus. 

“Big Willie O’Day is like a wild man,” 
said the girl. “I would not have you come 
into his hands.” 

“Why should he be so wild with his 
hands?” asked Shamus, though he knew 
well enough. 

“Perhaps it never happened before,” 
said the girl eagerly. “Perhaps you didn’t 
know that Bayberry was touched in the 
wind?” 

“ Touched in the wind?” said Kilmaley. 
“The jumping was not enough to set her 
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bellows going, but before she’d galloped a 
mile across country she was roaring like a 
wind in the trees.” 

“Did I sell any good will with her?” 
asked Shamus. He saw the brightness and 
the hope go out of her as he spoke. 

The train came thundering and stopped 
with a groan. People began to scurry back 
and forth on the platform. 

“You soic no good will with her, and the 
thing’s over and finished,” said Celia 
hastily, “and good-by, Mr. Kinsale. Your 
train is ready to start.” 

“The train may be ready, but I don’t 
know that I am,” said Shamus. “If Willie 
O’Day is hunting for me, it’s a pity if he 
can’t find me.” 

“Ah, but don’t, don’t be saying it!” 
cried Celia O’Hanrahan. “If you heard 
him today shouting at poor Daniel Kin- 
sale, and the black in his face.” 

“Why would he be blathering at old 
Daniel?” demanded Shamus. 

“ Because he’s the head of your family,” 
said Celia. ‘‘Dear, Mr. Kinsale, the train 
is moving. Oh, go, go, go!” 

“I will not go, go, go for twenty Willie 
O’Days,” said Shamus. “And, as for the 
bigness of him,” he said, “perhaps I could 
cut him down to my own size. For there 
never was an O’Day,” said he, “that a Kin- 
sale could not beat with one hand tied be- 
hind him,” said Shamus, and went back to 
his room in the Tavern. 

There he sat down with his thoughts and 
gave himself comfort by dealing five- 
handed poker to himself and four empty 
chairs. He was still sitting there when a 
heavy foot came up the hall and a heavy 
hand knocked at his door. Shamus made 
himself ready for a leap. 

“Come in!” he called. 

But it was Daniel Kinsale that came 
through the door and gave a kind look out 
of his eye to Shamus. 

“Sit down, sir,” said Shamus, pouring 
the cards like water from one hand to the 
other and smiling a smile at Daniel. “Sit 
down and we'll have a little game of 
stud.” 

Kinsale looked at the hands of Shamus 
and saw that every finger of them seemed 
to know the cards with a mind of its own. 

“I can stay only a moment,” said 
Daniel. “But a man told me that you 
were leaving Clonmel at once, and I told 
him no. You would not keep fifteen hun- 
dred good dollars in your pocket and leave 
a wind-broken mare in the hands of Wil- 
lie’s girl.” 

“Well,” said Shamus, “in spite of O'Day 
I shall not leave the valley.” 

“Do you mean that?” cried Daniel in a 
great, happy voice. 

“I do,” said Shamus. 

“But why wouid you be staying here in 
the Tavern when there are so many beds in 
my own house?” 

“I will do as you bid me,” said Shamus. 
“O’Hanrahan, by the way, is a pretty 
name, to my manner of thinking.” 

“It has a sound to it that tickles the 
tongue,” said Daniel. 

“I knew a faro banker in Phoenix,” said 
Shamus, “‘by the name of O’Hanrahan, and 
he was one of the best.” 

So they talked in this way as Daniel took 
Shamus home to the house. 

“Shamus was not for leaving the valley 
at all,” said Daniel in a loud voice, and he 
looked his wife and his old aunt in the eye. 

“Ah,” said old Aunt Anne, “the bad 
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thoughts that fools can have about even a 
Kinsale.” 

But it seemed to Shamus that the two 
women looked a look, one at the other. 

They had a drop before dinner and two 
drops after it before Shamus opened his 
mind and said, “ It was not for myself that 
I’d take money even off a Willie O’Day, 
with his black face and all; but my poor 
mother in Syracuse, with a mortgage on 
her house, is what I must think about.” 

“Ah, and have you a poor mother in 
Syracuse?” asked Daniel. 

“I have,” said Shamus, “and God for- 
give me! And God help her two poor hands 
that have worked so hard for me. But an- 
other day like today,” said Shamus, “and 
another fifteen hundred dollars, will lift the 
load from her house and her heart at the 
same time. It’s my hope to find a man 
that will trust me for the money,” said 
Shamus, ‘“‘and then I would like dearly to 
bring myself back to Clonmel Valley and 
stay here all the days of my life. Are you 
having another drop, sir?” 

“I’m drinking to you, Shamus,” said 
Daniel, “for I’m the man that has fifteen 
hundred dollars in the bank for you and a 
checkbook to write it in, too. Fetch me the 
book, Eileen!” 

Shamus, in his own small room that 
night, stood on the edge of the rag rug and 
leaned out the dormer window into the 
night. He stayed there till he heard a dog 
in the kennels bark in his sleep and a horse 
stamp in the barn; then the wind said some- 
thing to a tree beside the house and Shamus 
went to bed, already lost in a dream. 
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HE WAKENED in the morning and 
found Daniel Kinsale trying to quiet a 
bucking colt; but when Shamus got on the 
horse it stood as calm as a lamb. 

“Open the gate, Uncle Daniel!” called 
Shamus. “He wants to look at the other 
side of the hills.” 

“Easy with him! Easy!’’ shouted Daniel, 
opening the gate. “Sure, you’ve stolen the 
black out of the devil in him, but, if he ever 
leaves you behind, he’ll not come back to 
see where you've fallen.” i 

Shamus took the gelding softly on across 
the meadow, through the wood, and over 
the hill, never letting him step outside a 
trot, checking him now like a master, then 
freshening his mouth with a gentle rein. 

It was true that he rode with care, 
schooling the gelding well, but he could not 
help noticing that every step the horse took 
was bearing him, with three thousand dol- 
lars in his pocket, farther and farther from 
the sight and the house of Daniel Kinsale 
and the danger of Willie O'Day. He could 
not help thinking that though the Lord for- 
gets His servants from time to time, the 
devil is never unmindful of his own. Then 
he came through a wood on the far side of 
the hill and saw in a field beneath him 
Celia O’Hanrahan schooling a chestnut 
four-year-old back and forth over a ditch. 
He took off his cap to salute her and she 
drew rein before him. 

“Are you despising me because of Bay- 
berry?” asked Shamus. 

“T am not,” she answered, laughing. 
“Willie O’ Day is a smart man with horses, 
but it’s plain that there are smarter in the 
world,” she said. “But I only am wonder- 
ing a little,” said Celia O’Hanrahan, “that 
you would stay near the danger of a big 
man and an angry man like Willie O’Day.” 

“T thought I would stay till I had a word 
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with you,” said Shamus. “And who might 
that be at the door of the barn shading his 
eyes to watch us?” 

“Its no one whatever,” said Celia. 
“It’s only Tommy Kilmaley.” 

“If you have a loose evening wandering 
around soon, with nothing to do, I might 
drop over and see you,” said Shamus, “if 
you say the word.” 

“Tsn’t that the colt you’re riding that 
promises to break every bone in the body 
of Daniel Kinsale?” she asked. “I thought 
he was a skyrocket but I see that you’ve 
turned him into a horse. . . . Would you 
come over for dinner tonight?” 

“Tonight is the night,” said Shamus, 
and went back to Daniel’s house feeling for 
the first time in ten years like an honest 
man, for sometimes he seemed to himself a 
bit of a horse thief, but the danger of Willie 
O’Day purged his conscience, so that he 
walked with a lightened heart. 


FTER breakfast Daniel took Shamus 
off to look at some land that grew 
more rocks than grass but it had a fine 
trout stream across it. When they got 
back they found Aunt Anne and Eileen 
in a state. 

“Black Willie O’Day knows that you’re 
going to the O’Hanrahan house the night,” 
said Eileen to Shamus, ‘‘and he’s sworn to 
Celia that he’ll wait for you and take the 
heart out of your body and leave it on her 
doorstep.” 

“You shall not go, Shamus!” said Daniel. 
“For when the O’ Days are black there is no 
good in them whatever.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and Shamus 
stood at the window and looked over the 
green of the hills. At last he said, “I'll go 
out and walk the colt a while by myself, 
and maybe I’ll come 
to a thought or two!” 
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whistle of the club, the colt blew up. One 
spark was enough to blow that dry powder 
barrel at the sky. He came down with a 
whipsnap that knocked Shamus half from 
the saddle. He went up again with Shamus 
dripping from him like a torn rag from a 
coat, and when he struck the ground again 
he rolled on it over and over and then dived 
into the sky; but still the man held to him 
like a cat, by one finger and one toe. 

While Shamus was shaken like an old 
dishcloth between the sky and the ground, 
he heard the great voice of Willie O’Day 
roaring, ‘Pull on the left rein, you blither- 
ing idiot! Pull on the left rein and hold 
with the spurs . . . the spurs . . . ! If the 
horse has the killing of you,” said Willie, 
“how shall J fill my hands?” 

Then the colt tied himself into a knot 
that dazzled the mind of Shamus and in an- 
other moment whipsnapped him out of the 
saddle and then whirled to trample him. 
Shamus saw the gaping mouth and the 
murdering eyes of the horse come at him; 
then the hugeness of Willie O’Day stepped 
between. All in a trice he was in the saddle 
and a noise like a stampede began. Shamus 
saw a thing like a flag waved up and down 
against the blood-red of the sunset. But it 
was not a flag. It was Willie O’Day flung 
high on the gelding 

Anger got Shamus lightly to his feet. 

“Get off my horse!” he shouted, running 
in. “Get off before you spoil him entirely!” 
And as the gelding came down like a cata- 
ract out of the sky, Shamus made a grab 
with both hands and caught him by the 
reins close to the bit. There was not much 
Irish in the gelding, for he seemed to think 
that two to one was too much odds, and the 
moment the grasp of Shamus fell on him he 
stood still and trembled. 
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Willie O’Day dropped from the saddle. 
He took hold of a handful of coat beneath 
the chin of Shamus and shook him. 

“The devil made you a brave man,” said 
Willie O’Day, “but he made you also a 
horse thief and a woman thief, and I'll have 
something out of your hide to pay me 
back,” said Willie. “Take this and this!” 

He struck twice with his clubbed right 
hand, but before either blow fell the hard 
knuckles of Shamus cracked home between 
his eyes and dizzied him. He let go the 
coat of Shamus and put up his hands to 
catch a shower of blows. 

“All the black O’Days be damned!” 
shouted Shamus, hitting Willie under the 
eye. “And up with Kinsale!” he said, with 
a cruel left in the soft of. Willie’s belly. 
“And down with O’Day,” cried Shamus, 
clinking left and right on the great chin of 
Willie like two hammers on an anvil. ‘Up 
Kinsale!” said Shamus, and laid an over- 
hand right on the roots of Willie’s nose, so 
that O’Day fell, but in falling he pitched 
forward with his great arms outcast and 
gathered Shamus into his hug. So they 
went down together. .. . 


i ie THE house of Daniel Kinsale they did 
not worry about Shamus for a time, but 
Aunt Anne said, “Is Willie O’Day in love 
with Celia O’Hanrahan?”’ 

“He’s in love,” said Eileen. “He's fif- 
teen hundred dollars in love, at the least, 
and that is more love than any O’Day ever 
has had before him.” 

“Then we have trouble on our hands,” 
said Aunt Anne, “and I fear there’ll be 
blood at the end of it all. There’ll be blood 
before morning,” she said. 

Daniel took her by the shoulders. “Don’t 
be seeing things with the second sight, Aunt 
Anne!” he called to 
her, as though she 


So he saddled the 
colt and went off. 

The thought that 
was strongest in the 
mind of Shamus was 
that, after all, it is a 
folly to be braver 
than your weight al- 
lows, and since he 
was a middleweight 
he should be content 
with a middle course. 
But, all the , while 
that he was thinking, 
the sun was drooping 
lower in the sky, and 
the gelding went on 
picking up and put- 
ting down his hoofs 
until he came up the 
bare cheek of Carlow 
Hill. There, where the 
path went side-step- 
ping among stones as 
big as oxen, black 
Willie O’Day rose up 
before Shamus with 
the devil in his face 
and aclubin his hand. 
He shouted three long 
words at Shamus‘and 
then fetched a mur- 
dering blow at him 
with the club. 

It might have killed 
Shamus if the horse 
had stood still, but, 
when he heard the 
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were halfa mile away. 

“I see the red of 
the blood,” said Aunt 
Anne, chanting the 
words in a sad voice, 
“and I think the red 
is on your hand, Dan- 
iel!”” t 

The brown of Dan- 
iel’s face turned to a 
yellow-gray. ‘‘Take 
the words off me, 
Aunt Anne!” he 
shouted to her. 

“Take the words 
off him, Aunt Anne!” 
Eileen begged. 

“She can’t un- 
say the thing she’s 
spoken,” said Daniel. 
And he rushed out. 

Right on into the 
west rode Daniel Kin- 
sale till he came to the 
house of the O’Han- 
rahans and found 
Celia on the porch 
with little Tommy 
Kilmaley. 

“Have you seen 
either one of them 
both?” he asked. 

“Either one of 
which both?” cried 
Celia. 

“Willie and Sham- 
us,” said Daniel. 
“The second sight 
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has come on Aunt Anne, and blood is all 
that she sees.” 

In Clonmel it is always only a step to a 
horse, and Tommy Kilmaley and Celia 
O’Hanrahan were quickly in the saddle. 

“He was riding,” said Daniel, “and 
therefore he cannot have taken the straight 
way across country. It’s likely he came by 
the path over Carlow Hill.” 

So they went up the way to Carlow Hill. 
By this time the sun was getting down in 
the west and the three of them went strain- 
ing their eyes, but they saw no token at all 
up the western side of the hill or down the 
dark of the eastern slope until they came to 
the sound of Carlow Creek. There Tommy 
Kilmaley jumped off his horse and dropped 
on a knee in the open middle of a circle of 
brush. The other two did the same, and 
when they stood down in the shadow they 
could see, dimly, where the feet of men and 
the hoofs of a horse had trampled the 
ground, and here a bush was smashed flat 
and there a foot had slipped, peeling the 
skin of grass off the face of the earth. 
Tommy Kilmaley turned on a pocket- 
torch that laid a pale hand on all and sun- 
dry till it touched a white rock and lay still 
onit. It seemed to Daniel that there was a 
darkness on the stone so he touched it with 
his hand and then looked at his fingers. 
They were red. 

“Ochone!”’ groaned Daniel. “The devil 
has shown the truth to Aunt Anne, and 
now there is blood on my hand!” 

“This way!” said Kilmaley, leading 
with the light. 

They went down through the brush fol- 
lowing one set of footfalls and the sign of a 
dragged weight, toward the noise of the 
creek. When they came to its bank the 
sign of the dragged weight disappeared and 
the footfalls turned away; and Tommy 
Kilmaley turned his light on the surface of 
the water. The current ran like a brown 
snake. 

The three of them said no word but lis- 
tened to the voice of the Carlow speaking 
louder and louder about them. At ast 
The Kinsale said, “I would have stayed 
Shamus in Clonmel Valley till I made a 
home for him; and I have stayed him in- 
deed, and here is his home. The murder 
was done yonder at the rock and the Car- 
low has swallowed the body.” He turned 
his horse 

Tommy Kilmaley caught at the reins. 
“Where will you go, sir?” he asked. 

“I will go to find the murderer!” said 
Daniel. 

“You must not go!” cried Celia O’Han- 
rahan, beginning to weep. “He has the 
hands that would kill once and he has the 
hands that would kill twice.” 

“I must go and I will go,” said Daniel, 
and spurred his horse away. 


f Ra wind of the gallop hummed at his 
ears; the bridge over the Carlow thun- 
dered like a great drum under the hoofs of 
the horse, and over his head there was blood 
in the sky. Such a trouble was in him that 
the sound of the horses behind seemed only 
an echo and not the riding of two friends. 
For what could a girl and what could little 
Tommy Kilmaley do against the hands of a 
Willie O'Day? What could he, himself, do? 
But all the while he was saying to himself 
that a Kinsale had been stolen from the 
‚world, and his heart was as big and as 
black as a cave. 
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He found the road, and the horse raced 
down it until he saw the house of Willie 
O’Day right before him. 

A cow in the barn was mourning her calf 
and turning the world sad for the cruel 
murders that are in it; and then, as the girl 
and Kilmaley came up beside him, Daniel 
heard a voice lifted in song. It was that 
old Irish song written before the treason 
and the slaughter of the Boyne, and full of 
marching and jigging feet, and by the big- 
ness and the roughness of the voice he knew 
that it could come from no throat but that 
of Willie O’Day. 

“He is drunk with whisky and murder,” 
said Tommy Kilmaley. 

They were moving their horses at a walk 
to get sight of the rear porch of the house, 
which the singing came from. And Daniel 
Kinsale said, ‘Take yourself home, 
Tommy, and leave Celia at her house. The 
things I have in me to say are hard . . .” 

He stopped his talking, for another man’s 
voice, high and shrill, struck into the 
chorus of the marching song; at the same 
time they had a view of the porch and they 
saw there a table with a stone jug in the 
middle of it and a lantern that threw light 
to the left on Willie O’Day and to the right 
on Shamus Kinsale. 


fe were not what they had been. 
The shirt of Shamus hung from his back 
by a thread. From one eye he could no 
longer look and except from one corner of 
his mouth he could not sing at all. Neither 
could any tailor ever mend the coat of big 
Willie O’Day, and around his head there 
was a dishtowel tied, with the red of his 
own blood soaked into it. 

“Ah, it’s a sweet sight,” said Celia 
O’Hanrahan, like the gentle woman that 
she was. “What thoughts are we after 
having? And no real harm between the 
two of them more than two brothers!” 

The singing ended there and: “ Bay- 
berry!” called Shamus Kinsale. 

Something moved in the twilight of the 
barnyard, and the bright mare jumped the 
fence and came to the porch and held out 
her lovely head to Shamus. 

“She may roar a bit when she runs,” 
said Shamus, “but she has a pretty way 
about her,” he said; “and here is your 
money for her,” said Shamus, putting a 
handful of bills on the table, “and I'll 
take her away with me again, for I would 
not be troubling your mind with her, 
Willie.” 

“Take her?” said Willie. “If you had 
four hands instead of two you could not 
take her from me.” 

“Ah, could I not?” asked Shamus. 

“You could not,” said Willie. ‘For she 
has a sweet look about her that fits into my 
eye like my hand into my pocket.” 

“When your head was cracked on that 
rock,” said Shamus, “‘all the good sense ran 
out of it, whatever. She never will come to 
your voice. She is used to a better one.” 

“Did you say better, and be damned to 
you?” asked Willie. 

“I said better, and be damned to you!” 
answered Shamus. 

“Step down to the open ground,” said 
Willie O’Day. “I would not be dirtying 
the clean of my porch with your inwards.” 

“No man has ever had to ask me twice!” 
said Shamus. 

“Peace, the two of you!” cried out 
Daniel, riding in on them. 
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“Ah, here is my uncle, or something,” 
said Shamus. “‘Get down from your horse 
and have a drink,” he said, “while I knock 
a little sense into this thick head of O'Day.” 

“Sit down, and a kind welcome to you, 
sir,” said Willie, “while I spend a moment 
improving the face of Shamus.” 

“Be quiet into your chairs,” said Daniel, 
“and tell me which of the two of you it was 
that was dragged to the side of the Carlow 
and laid out on the bank.” 

“It was I,” said Willie O’Day, “and it 
was Shamus that dragged me there and put 
the water on my face that brought back 
the life.” 

“Do I hear it with both of my two ears?” 
asked Daniel. “ Did he have the beating of 
you?” 

“He did,” said Willie, ‘for I will not lie; 
but once is not twice.” 

“ But still you lie,” said Shamus. ‘“ You 
can see what his hands did to my face, and 
be damned to him, but it was a slip of the 
foot that put him down and whanged his 
head on the rock. However, a Kinsale 
could not hit a man that was down. ... 
He can hit one that is up, though!” 

“Be still,” said Daniel. ‘There should 
be nothing but kindness between the two 
of you. If it’s the mare you would fight 
about, give back half her price, Shamus, 
and then breed her; for her get sheuld 
be worth good money in Clonmel or out 
of it.” 

“There is a mind that works in his 
brain!” said Shamus. “It sounds to me, 
Willie.” 

“Here’s my hand on it,” said Willie. 

“And so,” said Daniel, “‘there is no rea- 
son for fighting between the pair of you.” 

“There is none whatever,” said Willie, 
“except, now that I think of it,” he said, 
“there is the matter of Celia O’Hanrahan 
that was as good as standing in front of the 
priest with me until a black-hearted Kin- 
sale,” said Willie O’Day, “made a fool of 
me for all Clonmel Valley to look at. And, 
now that I think of it,” he said, “ Pll have 
the heart out of you, for that!” 


ft AIT!” cried Daniel, sweating fast. 

“Here she is at hand, and now let 
Celia O’Hanrahan speak up and make a 
choice between the two of you. Celia, 
where are you?” 

“She is where the both of us would not 
have her,” said Willie. “Have a look at 
her, now!” 

He pointed his big arm and they saw, 
over the round of the hill and in the last 
red of the sky, two riders moving away, 
side by side, and it seemed like one rider on 
two horses, the arm of little Tommy Kil- 
maley was holding the girl so close, and she 
with her head on his shoulder as the horses 
sank step by step out of sight into the west. 

“Well,” said Shamus, filling the glasses, 
“it is time for a new deal and, when we cut 
for it, God keep us from drawing for the 
same card in the pack again, Willie.” 

“Amen,” said Daniel. 

“Amen,” said Willie O'Day. “But what 
shall we drink to?” 

“There’s only one thing to drink to,” 
said Shamus, “when a wandering man finds 
his home at last, as I have found mine. 
Here’s to Clonmel, and may the man that 
leaves a drop in the glass be choked for the 
lack of it.” 

“Amen!” said Daniel. 

“Amen!” said Willie O’Day. 
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Cold for ice cream, frozen desserts. Most 
complete PROTECTION SERVICE ever known. 


store 
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ends old-way “crowding”. The Food-Safety Indicator 
with Dial on the Door proves that foods are kept 
safer, longer. And year after year, the miracle Meter- 
Miser holds current cost down, runs trouble-free — 
for it’s the simplest refrigerating unit ever built! 
Don’t be satisfied with less in the refrigerator you 
buy. See your Frigidaire Dealer’s PROOF-DEMONSTRA- 
TION of ALL 5 BASIC SERVICES. You'll agree it proves 


complete DEPEND-ABILITY ever known. 


GREATER SAVE-ABILITY 


ONLY FRIGIDAIRE HAS) THE 


the new “Super-Duty” Frigidaire the most serviceable 
as well as the most beautiful refrigerator you’ve 
ever seen. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation Dayton, Ohio 


a 
See the New 
INSTANT CUBE-RELEASE. 


Only FRIGIDAIRE has it! 


Instantly releases the ice-cubes ... 
two or a dozen, as you need them. 
No more splashing under a faucet! 
Yields 20% more ice by ending melt- 
age waste. Every ice tray in every 
“Super-Duty’’ Frigidaire is a fast- 
freezing ALL-METAL QUICKUBE 
TRAY with INSTANT CUBE-RE- 
LEASE! See PROOF of its quick, 
easy action at your Frigidaire Dealer’s. 


e 


LUTS CURRENT COST TO THE BONE 


N 


Meet the Meter-Miser! Sim- 


4 1 i | 
plest refrigerating mechanism AC? | 


ever built... only 3 moving 5 
parts, including the motor... per- =~ eas O 
manently oiled, completely sealed Cy > 
against moisture and dirt. You see Soe 


its lower operating cost proved by 
an electric meter before you buy! 


MADE ONLY BY 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Foui like the keen, brisk flavor of a 
DRY 
whiskey and soda 


T" ULY a gentleman’s drink — 
whiskey - and - soda! And it calls 
for a gentleman’s whiskey. We mean 
a dry whiskey like Paul Jones! 

For Paul Jones, straight or in mixed 
drinks, is pleasantly dry—deep-bod- 
ied and hearty, yet without a trace 
of sweetness. And it’s this quality of 
dryness that gives any drink its tang 
and its forthright flavor. 

In the dryness of Paul Jones, too, 
lies one of the reasons for its renown 
as “A Gentleman’s Whiskey” since 
1865. 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES = 
92 PROOF 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Bal- 
timore, makers of Four Roses (90 proof), Old Oscar 
Pepper brand (90 proof), Mattingly & Moore (9 proof) 
—all blends of straight whiskies. Also Paul Jones 
Four Star Gin (90 proof), distilled from 
100% grain neutral spirits 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 
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HE’S president of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., where girls are taught that 
poise, personality, and pulchritude are 
as important in life as expert knowl- 
edge of physics, physiology, and phil- 
osophy. This idea of education for women 
has brought the world to the door of Dr. 
James M. Wood. The University of Chi- 
cago and Columbia University have al- 
ready adopted some of his methods. 
Long ago Dr. Wood discarded “female 
seminary” rules against rouge, dancing, 
and free discussion and inquiry. A recent 


survey showed him that 614 Stephens 
girls were backward because of self-con- 
sciousness about clothes, conversation, 
cosmetics, and dancing. So he imported 
stylists, beauticians, and dancing and 
speech consultants to give individual in- 
struction to tacky and tongue-tied stu- 
dents. Now 87 per cent of the alumnae 
of the Stephens spouse-trap are married 
within five years after graduation. Presi- 
dent Wood is known as “Daddy” on the 
campus, and here he is with two of his 
sophomore “‘daughters.” 
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THIS little girl (5 feet, 4 inches; weight, 
109 pounds) stepped from the keyboard 
to the springboard last summer. Having 
won the national and Olympic women’s 
diving contests, she is now practicing for 
1937 championships. Marjorie Gestring, 
14, Los Angeles high-school student, is a 
pianist and a prize-winning amateur 
actress, but she isn’t playing when she 
walks the plank in a diving tournament. 
Keyed up for competition, she trembles 
like the springboard; then flashes in a 
vibrant arc, headfirst to victory. Took 


her first dip only four years ago; had to 
cut it short to take her music lesson. Re- 
belling, she agreed to spend an hour on 
the piano stool for an hour in the swim- 
ming pool. Won 11 medals for diving, 
none for music. However, she intends to 
be a concert artist when she grows up and 
is getting along swimmingly, although 
she hates to practice. Has yellow hair, 
blue eyes, and streamlines. Likes danc- 
ing, tennis, pets, and her father, an insur- 
ance broker. She’s an only child, but not 
at all spoiled. 
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HERE’S the founder of Mother-in-Law 
Day, with his mother-in-law in his.arms. 
On that day one does not wear a cactus 
in his lapel, but “pets, cajoles, beguiles, 
kids, wheedles, soothes, charms, and hu- 
mors the mother of his wife.” Gene 
Howe, owner and publisher of 7 Texas 
newspapers, took up a crusade for Ameri- 
can mothers-in-law three years ago after 
drawing tears from his own by referring 
to her editorially as the “standing army.” 
Organized 285 Mother-in-Law Clubs in 6 
states. Rallied them in his home town, 


Amarillo, and spent $3,000 for bands 


alone. The movement is so successful 
that Texas wives are getting jealous of 
their mothers, but divorces in Gene 
Howe’s county have declined 52 per cent. 
Timid socially, he’s a tornado in his 
weekly column, which has insulted many 
notables and forced a utilities corpora- 
tion to repay stockholders for a loss of 
$1,400,000. Bald and 51, Howe ‘divides 
his time between journalism and a 6,000- 
acre ranch. If anybody is interested, 
Mother-in-Law Day is March 5. 


ELIZABETH BODGER, of El Monte, 
Calif., is responsible for bringing Golden 
Gleam nasturtiums to your garden, not 
to mention Sunset Gold marigolds, 
dahlia-flowered zinnias, and yellow pe- 
tunias. On 1,400 acres of blossoms, which 
produce half the nation’s supply of flower 
seeds, she plays Burbank to even the 
homeliest plants, dusting the pistil of one 
with the pollen of another, and produc- 
ing new and gorgeous varieties. It’s all 
done with a camel’s-hair brush. She 
combs the gardens of the globe for rare 
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blooms to cross with common ones. De- 
velops “armored” asters, which fungus 
can’t wilt, produces pygmy posies for 
dainty vases, and puts backbones in weak 
stems. Right now she’s dressing up Afri- 
can daisies in loud colors and putting 
more snap in the snapdragon. Still in her 
early thirties, Miss Bodger is the only 
woman on the All-American Trials Board 
of distinguished seedsmen, the who’s who 
of what’s what in garden flowers. Her 
pet hate is people who plant seeds too 
deep to sprout, then blame the seeds. 
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WHEN a 13-year-old heiress slides down 
the banister or slips up on a waxed 
floor, she becomes a candidate for John 
Ward’s New York studio school for 
streamlining subdebs. This 30-year-old 
bachelor and ex-bond salesman is the 
coach and trainer of the future hostesses 
of America’s 400—the young daughters 
of millionaire society. He replaces blushes 
with the right amount of rouge, straight- 
ens pigeon toes and round shoulders, and 
teaches the leaden-footed to trip it 
lightly. Advises chattering little girls to 
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hush up and let the boys talk about them- 
selves, the quickest way to wina man. A 
John Ward alumna has perfect confidence 
in her ability to do herself proud. Four 
years ago Ward was shocked to see a 
stage-frightened debutante bolt her own 
coming-out party. Quit Wall Street to 
save wallflowers. With society’s back- 
ing, he offered to iron out little sis- 
ter’s knobby knees, cut out her pigtails, 
and prepare her for the role of a modern 
Park Avenue debutante. Off duty, Ward 
collects stamps. 


THIS is Rose Mackenberg, of New York, 
in her working clothes. She isn’t trying 
to be funny—far from it. As Sherlock 
Holmes of the spirit world she’s disguised 
as a sucker about to take the hook. She 
has made a profitable business of expos- 
ing crooked spirit mediums, who every 
year defraud the gullible of millions of 
dollars. Lawyers, newspapers, bankers 
employ her. She takes flashlight pictures 
in the dark of startled mediums ventrilo- 
quizing through phosphorescent trum- 
pets, unreeling luminous gauze, playing 
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ghost in nighties and bare feet. Testifies 
in courts on spirit stock swindles, last 
wills made under spirit influence, and 
phantasmal pickpockets. Recently re- 
covered $1,000,000 embezzled by a 
banker under a fraudulent medium’s 
sway. Once a believer in trumpet mes- 
sages and dancing tables, she has ex- 
posed 1,500 frauds in 15 years. Unmarried, 
she has heard the whispering voices 
of 1,000 ghost husbands and 2,000 winged 
children which mediums claimed were 
hers. She likes to swim and crochet. 


ON THE drought-stricken plains near 
her Harper, Kans., home, Lorene Squire, 
27, is becoming one of the world’s fore- 
most photographers of wild waterfowl. 
When a dust storm settles, she hops into 
her rattletrap car and heads for the near- 
est water hole. Snaps wild ducks and 
geese on the wing; creeps like an Indian 
through dry grass to shoot wading birds. 
Once sat three days in a blind of reeds 
to photograph green-winged teal; then 
sneezed at the crucial second and missed 
the picture. Lost one of her father’s wad- 


ing boots while seeking a bluebill; he 
didn’t think the successful shot was worth 
the price, but international collectors did. 
Her studies of birds on the wing are ex- 
hibited by museums abroad. She some- 
times spies on a subject for three weeks 
before trying to take its picture. Thinks 
a wild goose is the most intelligent water- 
fowl, the sandpiper the dumbest, and the 
whooping crane the most suspicious. Be- 
came a waterfowl photographer after 
hunting ducks for two years with a shot- 
gun, missing every one. 


PAPA BERNARD LIPFERT is the 
father of four out of every five American 
dolls. He is the industry’s leading de- 
signer. A cigar in his mouth and an old 
fedora always on his head, he has labored 
in this Brooklyn, N. Y., basement for 25 
years, creating images of babies for the 
nation’s little girls. Like human beings, 
his dolls are fashioned from clay. From 
the model, a plaster cast is struck and 
shipped to the factory. When Papa ar- 
rived from Germany in 1912, a poor toy- 
maker, he noticed that most dolls looked 
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stupid and expressionless. Determined 
to change that, he began to study the soft 
mouths, wide eyes, and fat cheeks of real 
babies; then created one of clay that 
brought the manufacturers scrambling to 
his door. When they want a new face for 
Christmas cradles they return. He never 
goes to them. His most recent best-sell- 
ing models are Shirley Temple, Dionne 
Quintuplets, Patsy, and Dy-Dee (this last 
one is a water-drinking rubber doll). 
Papa works in the winter and loafs all 
summer in the Adirondacks. 
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JANN 
~ EARLY SHAVING FAN! 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS — FIRST ROMAN 
GENERAL TO DEFEAT HANNIBAL — 
WAS ALSO ONE OF THE FIRST TO IN- 
TRODUCE SHAVING IN ROME. GEM 
MICROMATIC RAZOR IS THE FIRST TO 
INTRODUCE GENUINE COMFORT 

TO SHAVING! 


STRANGER 
THAN FICTION? 


IT’S STRANGE THAT ANY 
MAN SHOULD PUT UP WITH 
NAGGING, CHIN-SCRAPING 
RAZORS WHEN THERE'S 
GEM TO PUT A SMILE IN 
EVERY SHAVE! EXCLUSIVE 
GEM FEATURES COST US 
$660,000. ONE-PIECE 
CONSTRUCTION; FACE-FIT- 
TING BEVEL WHICH COM- 
PELS YOU TO USE MASTER- 
BARBER’S STROKE; 
NO OTHER RAZOR HAS THESE 
ADVANTAGES. GET A $1.00 GEM 
RAZOR WITH 5 BLADES FROM YOUR 
DEALER. OR SEND COUPON BELOW 
FOR SPECIAL 25¢ PROOF OFFER! _ ena 
sg i 7 SPECIAL “PROOF” OFFER ----- 
m Division, Ameri fe rp. 
MICROMATIC WENO ch aeeenel 
Please send me special Proof” set containing 1 single- 
and | double-edge Gem Blade AND THE REGULAR 
R A Z a) R and $1.00 CHROME-PLATED GEM RAZOR. Here’s my 


quarter (stamps or coin). 


BLADES (ai 


LG) 8 ip eee eee 


FOR PERFECT SHAVES— USE A GEM IN A GEM! ee ETE, 


yright 1937, by Americi 


“A razor that's clever, a blade that is keen jshitch your shaving to Gem for a face that is clean! 
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Underwood Deviled Ham is just choice 
ham and spices — nothing else. It’s the 
Underwood way of blending the savor 
of one with the tang of the other that 
makes it such a distinctive and deli- 
cious spread for sandwiches. (And 
such an appetizing ingredient for hors 
d’oeuvres, ham-and-egg dishes, Sun- 
day suppers, ete.). 

Underwood’s now comes in the new 
Table Jars as well as the familiar tins. 
Send 12 cents for a medium size tin, 
or 25 cents for a Table Jar. 

WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. Dept. A-67 


“Branded 
with the Devil 
... but Fit for 
the Gods” 


THE 


(Continued from page 51) 
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we were given credit, up to the limit of our 
allowances, for all purchases at the colony 
commissary. In February, however, we 
were notified by Ross Sheely, manager of 
the Rehabilitation Corporation, that here- 
after no credit would be allowed on pur- 
chases, except of building materials, farm 
machinery, livestock, and stock feed. 
Under the new system, provisions are to 
be paid for by the work of the colonists— 
clearing land, erecting buildings, stumping, 
painting, fencing, and other labor. Rates 
of pay are fixed for each type of work. 
Weeks ago Vic and I had already de- 
clared ourselves independent of our corpo- 
ration allowance. We began to pay cash, 
earned by our own endeavor, for every- 


| thing we bought. And, regardless of that 


30-years-to-pay clause in our contract, we 
have begun to diminish the debt we owe 
Uncle Sam. That debt, to date, exclusive 
of the price we shall eventually pay for our 
land, is just $1,700. Nine other colonists 
also had declared themselves independent. 

One of the first and most successful colo- 
nists to go on his own is a truck gardener 
from Minnesota. All summer and fall he 
supplied the town of Anchorage with three 
truckloads of vegetables a week. Had he 
raised ten times that amount, he could not 
have filled orders received from adjacent 
towns, mines, and canneries. He declares 
his vegetables were bigger and of better 
quality than any he ever grew back home. 

Other colonists are selling their surplus 
butter, eggs, milk, and chickens. Their 
wives help by washing and baking for the 
public, while their children act as delivery 
boys, sometimes walking five or six miles 
to serve their parents’ customers. Cer- 
tainly this means hard work, but invariably 
it is the hard worker who is contented. 


No for the other side of the story: Out 
of the 200 families sent up here, 50 
have gone back to the States. Why? “Un- 
fit” sums it up as well as one word can. 
Specifically: One man couldn’t bring 
himself to associate with his colonist neigh- 
bors. Another, having bought on credit a 
rifle for himself, one for his wife, and one 
for each of his two youngsters, demanded 
an additional bear gun. When the soulless 
corporation denied him a fifth rifle on 
credit, he flew into a rage, abandoned a 
comfortable home, 40 acres, a flock of 
chickens, a team of horses, three cows, and 
a paying milk route, and left, cursing. 
During the first hectic months of the 
colony, our corporation managers, harried 
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by the major problems of road construction 
and housing before winter set in, were 
working against time. When a colonist 
came with some petty complaint, they 
soothed and got rid of him as quickly as 
possible by giving him what he wanted, if 
they had it. Opportunists took every ad- 
vantage of this. 

Notorious in this group was one “Or 
Else” Black. He had drawn a splendid 
tract—part of an old abandoned home- 
stead—two-thirds cleared when he went on 
it. But he believed he had done the corpo- 
ration a great favor by coming to Alaska. 
His method was to “buffalo” managers by 
threatening: ‘You get me this—or else—” 
Each success made him bolder. 

One day he strode into the office, to find 
a new man behind the executive’s desk— 
Ross Sheely. “I want a tractor of my own 
right away,” he blustered. Now, according 
to our contracts, the corporation is not to 
furnish tractors to individual colonists on 
credit. Instead, a fleet of these machines 
for the collective use of the colony is main- 
tained by the corporation, which sends 
them to work on the various farms, with a 
competent operator in charge. The move- 
ments of tractors are carefully scheduled 
with regard to the most urgent needs of 
each colonist, and we are charged only 
operating expenses, about $1.50 an hour. 


"PRE new manager said, “Sorry, Black. 
We have no tractor available at the mo- 
ment. But I see you are scheduled for 
service in three weeks.” 

“Three weeks! Say, mister, I don’t in- 
tend to wait three weeks. I want a tractor 
of my own, and I’ll get it, or else—” 

“Or else—what?”’ inquired Sheely. 

“Or else a ticket home—is what I mean.” 

The new manager, a quiet man trained 
to make decisions, studied Black for a mo- 
ment. “Very well,” he said. “I’ve been 
looking over your record, and it seems to 
me this colony has had about enough of 
your ‘or else’ methods. You can catch the 
train for Seward this afternoon. You'll be 
just in time to board the southbound 
steamer from that port tomorrow.” 

Black, nonplussed, tried to renege; ‘but 
he and his family were outbound next day. 
Several other malcontents departed in like 
fashion before it dawned on the colony that 
the new manager could not be bluffed. 

Before the advent of Ross Sheely we had 
certain colonists who boasted that they in- 
tended staying until they had acquired on 
credit all they could wring from the corpo- 
ration; then they would return to their 
former states and go back on relief. Some 
not only succeeded, but when they reached 
their home towns they were welcomed— 
not as quitters—but as heroes. Urged to 
air their views on the colony, they did, by 
means of public speeches, radio talks, and 
newspaper interviews. Their lurid stories 
of dangers, hardships, and wrongs aroused 
the concern of the nation. Politicians, to 
further various personal causes, quoted 
them and referred to all Matanuska colo- 
nists as “martyrs of a crazy experiment.” 

We, here in our snug homes in the valley, 
laughed at the newspaper accounts that 
reached us. We knew that one of the most 
widely quoted returned “‘martyrs,” while 
in the Matanuska, could generally be found 
reposing on a couch in the comfortable 
home the corporation had built and fur- 
nished for him—on credit. His wife cooked 
the food obtained on credit from the same 
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source. The day after he and his large 
family reached his home town in the States, 
he got himself reinstated on relief. 

Not all who left the colony, however, 
were quitters. Some returned reluctantly 
on account of diseases which included tu- 
berculosis, angina pectoris, and other seri- 
ous maladies. One man had a wooden leg. 
How these persons, obviously unfit in the 
first place, were ever-passed by the inspec- 
tion boards of their respective states, will 
always remain a mystery. Individuals for 
the project were supposed to have been 
carefully selected from the thousands who 
made application. 

Vic and I were living in Bagley, Wis., 
when we put in our application. We 
waited anxiously for the result, because 
current report had it that preference would 
be given to those applicants who were on 
relief. We had not yet been forced to that 
extreme, though our finances were at a low 
ebb, and had been during our year and a 
half of married life. 

When word came that we might sign a 
contract with the newly formed Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation, we plunged joy- 
ously into packing the 2,000 pounds of 
household goods we were permitted to take 
with us. My selection was a sewing ma- 
chine, bedding, two stoves, kitchen uten- 
sils, and my pressure cooker for canning. 


N THE arrival of our steamer, the St. 
Mihiel, at Seward, Alaska, Vic and I 
left the crowd and slipped ashore for a near 
view of the land we were to call home. The 
May sun was warm. Every open space in 
the little town was covered with lush grass 
and wild flowers. But on three sides we 
were hemmed in by mountains so high we 
had to throw back our heads to see their 
snowy summits against the blue. Vic eyed 
them without enthusiasm. “Magnificent 
scenery, but no soil,” he muttered dubi- 
ously. “We can’t farm an Alpine view.” 
His face grew longer as our train carried 
us toward Palmer, our destination, 160 
miles inland. On either side forested, 
flower-painted mountains and turquoise 
glaciers crowded right down to the railroad. 
It wasn’t until we’d passed the town of 
Anchorage that he brightened. There, 
ahead, lay the great Matanuska Valley 
dreaming in the sun—a vast green plain, 
birch-forested, shimmering away on each 
side to distant purple ranges capped with 
snow. When the plowed acres of early set- 
tlers came into view, I could scarcely keep 
that farmer of mine in his seat. He did 
escape me finally when the train slowed 
down; but a moment later he rushed back 
into the coach, his face radiant, a gob of 
moist earth cupped in his outstretched 
hands. “Look!” he shouted. “Black 
loam! Rich! Gosh-a-mighty, honey! This 
soil will grow anything!” 

I scarcely heard him, for just then our 
train pulled into the chaos of mud and con- 
fusion that was Palmer in May, 1935... . 

Today, when the traveler steps from his 
coach to the platform of Palmer’s modern 
depot, he faces the government-owned 
Community Center. It looks like a pros- 
perous fresh-water college set in orna- 
mental clumps of silver birch. On two 
sides of a large, campuslike square are 
arranged substantial, 2-story buildings, 
spick-and-span in cream paint—the Ad- 
ministration Building, Community Play- 
house, auditorium, dormitory, hospital, 
trading post, post office, and the finest ele- 
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Let LOWELL THOMAS tell you 
what an unexpected Blow-out 
did to this New Jersey Motorist 


ALPH T. RYAN, JR., of Caldwell, New 
Jersey, was going East—East on Oxford 
Road near Montclair, New Jersey. But he 
almost “went West’—West on that one- 
way highway on which you can never turn 
around, 

He was thinking about the market, about 
stocks and bonds. For Ralph T. Ryan, Jr., 
of Caldwell, New Jersey, is connected with 
a Wall Street brokerage firm. There was 
one thing he was not.thinking about. One 
thing never entered his mind—his tires. 


Unexpected Trouble 


But, like most motorists Ralph Ryan took 
his tires for granted. He wasn’t thinking of 
them, never dreamed he’d have a blow-out— 
until BANG! went his right front tire. The 
car lurched—zig-zagged past a speeding 
roadster — then shot wildly off the road. 
Seconds seemed like hours before he came 
to a jerky stop—just in time to miss climb- 
ing a tree. 

Is this an unusual case? Not bya long shot. 
Motorists from every walk of life—from every 
state in the Union, thousands of them, are 
killed or injured every year when blow-outs 
throw cars out of control. And, unfortunately, 
unless you ride on tires that give you the 
proper protection, there’s no telling when 
or where you might have a blow-out. 

A well-known engineer told me that his 
organization, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
America’s oldest tire manufacturer, foresaw 
the need for a safer tire as soon as driving 
speeds began to increase. In order to pro- 
vide motorists with the rea/ protection they 
needed against high-speed blow-outs, he 
added that no effort or expense was spared 
on the part of Goodrich. The fortunate 
result of this tireless, scientific research, was 
the invention of the Life-Saver Golden Ply. 

The Golden Ply, as it was described to 
me, is a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to resist 
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internal tire heat. By resisting this heat the 
Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric from 
separating. It keeps blisters from forming. 
And when the blister is prevented, the un- 
seen cause of high-speed blow-outs js licked. 


Taking tires for granted these days seems 
like a big risk for any motorist to take. Bear 
in mind that it’s useless to try to alibi your- 
self out ofa blow-out accident. The safe thing 
to do, I would say, would be to put safe tires 
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With Life-Saver Golden 


Ply Blow-Out Protection 


HOT WEATHER 
AHEAD 


Just like people, motors work 
with less comfort when the 
mercury goes up. That’s why 
motor oil has a harder job in 
hot weather. 

Pennzoil’s extra margin of 
safety will protect every 
moving part of your motor 
against friction and wear all 
summer long. 

For better performance, 
longer mileage, and lower 
costs, change now to the 
correct: summer grade of 
Pennzoil. 
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Safe Lubricati® 
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mentary school in Alaska, built to accom- 
modate 600 pupils. Over to one side are 
machine shops, a cold-storage plant, a 
creamery, and the municipal power plant. 
All are equipped with telephones, elec- 
tricity, and steam heat. Connecting them 
are neat graveled walks. One leads across 
the railroad tracks to the single business 
street owned by private merchants. 

Here, contrasting sharply with the gov- 
ernment-planned Center, are restaurants, 
beer parlors, shops, and the newspaper 
office, housed in haphazard shanties and 
tents which might have been lifted from 
some boom camp of Gold Rush days. There 
is no sidewalk; but a line of taxis waits out- 
side Koslosky’s Emporium to whisk fares 
over the 116 miles of smooth highways 
traversing our colony. 


| Be Palmer we saw sixteen months ago 
consisted of a “boxcar” depot, a couple 
of log shacks, and some 200 new tents 
squatting in a sea of mud. Heaps of lumber, 
machinery, and supplies, dumped from 
freight cars, lined the railroad track for a 
distance of five miles. Nosing at the heaps 
was a fleet of tractors, powerful and noisy. 
Our arrival was greeted with cheers from 
a waiting throng of transient workers, a 
band of earlier-arrived colonists, and some 
corporation officials. Over their heads I 
could see a dense green forest of birch 
hemming us in on three sides. It gave mea 
panicky feeling, bringing home, as it did, 
the-magnitude of the task ahead of us. 
We were taken to the 16 x 20 tent which 
was our temporary home. We shared it 


with seven others—a delightful couple from , 


our home county, and the Spalt family, 
consisting of Mamma, Papa, three lively 
youngsters, and one expected. Mamma, 
an unceasingly voluble woman, was speak- 
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ing her mind about the contents of our 
communal abode—a cookstove and some 
cots without bedding. All other furnish- 
ings had been left to our ingenuity, and our 
household goods had not yet arrived. 

We divided our meager bedding with the 
Spalts, and concentrated on how to cook 
for nine people without a single utensil. 
Fortunately, I had brought from home, in 
one of my suitcases, a small skillet, coffee- 
pot, and two each of plates, cups, knives, 
forks, and spoons. With this equipment 
and an empty tomato can, we nine made 
shift to cook and eat in relays. 

Our first difficulty was learning when 
and how to sleep. It never gets dark in 
May, and construction work went on 
around us twenty-four hours a day. Our 
canvas walls kept out no sound. When 
weariness drove us to our cots, packed to- 
gether like sardines, we were in the midst 
of the furor. Tractors and graders roared 
and crunched. Lumber clattered. Men 
shouted, hammered, and sawed. Babies 
cried, dogs fought, parrots screamed. In 
our own tent we had Lili Lucy Spalt, a lit- 
tle girl with adenoids, a bad cold, and 
exuberant energy. Mamma would pop up 
in her cot and scold Lili Lucy, who would 
burst into loud weeping. Papa would bob 
up and scold Mamma, who would weep 
with Lili Lucy. To all this was often added 
the sound of heavy rain drumming on our 
thin roof. Such was the Silent North! 

Yet, despite the din, mud, and our 
crowded quarters, there was something 
vital and exhilarating about newborn 
Palmer. It was spring, and everywhere was 
exquisite color. At the edge of the mud 
blossomed briar roses, forget-me-nots, all 
kinds of wild flowers. 

Even the mosquitoes proved less formi- 
dable than we expected. A far greater an- 
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“Suppose we let everyone trade the prunes on 
number one for the bacon on number four!” 


Colin Allen 
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noyance was the swarm of journalists and 
cameramen who besieged us. They lay in 
wait as the Indians lay in wait to scalp our 
pioneer forebears. And they caught us 
women at our embarrassing worst—pop- 
ping us at the washtub, as we staggered 
from the commissary, hats awry and arms 
loaded with groceries. 

Vic and I laughed over these happenings. 
Nothing could dampen our enthusiasm 
even then, for, in the public drawing for 
land, Vic had picked from the hat of num- 
bered slips Tract 97. It called for 40 lovely, 
fertile acres only a mile from town. . . . 


UNE came, plunging our colony into 

bickering and uncertainty. In any large 
project certain mistakes and oversights are 
bound to occur; but when the project, like 
this one, is far removed from its base of 
supplies, those minor blunders can be 
maddening. Horses arrived without har- 
ness; wagons without whiffletrees; plows 
without clevises. Road equipment went 
astray, slowing construction. Brawling, 
stealing, drinking, and making love to 
other men’s wives broke out among the 700 
temporary laborers who had been brought 
up from the States to help us. 

Construction gave way to confusion. 
Officials floundered in a morass of unex- 
pected emergencies; and rumors of disaster 
rode every breeze. The effect was soon 
apparent in the ranks of the colonists. 
When at last a strike in the States delayed 
a shipment of building material, many of 
them, fearing we wouldn’t be housed before 
snowfall, joined in a hullabaloo of com- 
plaints. 

Vic and I refused to get excited about 
that. Winter was still six months away. 
Besides, Alaskans, for years, had been win- 
tering here in tents, and we knew we could 
do the same if necessary. As it turned out, 
it wasn’t necessary. By November every 
colonist was snug in his own w: dwell- 
ing. Only the corporation officials and 
their families spent the winter in tents and 
boxcars. 

But, during that first June, the more 
excitable colonists began laying down a bar- 
rage of letters and telegrams to the Presi- 
dent, the newspapers, and their home-state 
congressmen. The substance of these wails 
was that even if we did get into our houses 
before snowfall, we were to have no mod- 
ern plumbing, so must pump water from 
wells; no electricity, so we must burn oil 
lamps; no roads over which to haul coal, so 
we might have to chop wood to keep warm. 

Many colonists had been accustomed to 
nothing else all their lives; some millions of 
farmers in the States were bearing up under 
similar privations; but, coming from 
Palmer, this was news. Colored, magnified, 
and splashed over front pages, it aroused 
the nation’s pity and indignation. 


ny per clamor naturally woke political 
echoes at Washington, D. C. Corpora- 
tion heads changed so often that we had 
six different managers the first six months. 
Meanwhile, we colonists weren’t really 
having a bad time. Vic, helped by our 
neighbors, was building our house, without 
the help of corporation carpenters. Each 
day I walked out to our tract and cooked 
lunch for the workers on a campfire under 

_ the birches. The redolence of new-cut tim- 
ber and moist earth, mingling with the good 
smells of coffee and frying bacon, will al- 
ways be to me symbolic of those busy days 
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of home building and the high hope that 
was in us. Four months after landing in 
Palmer we moved into our new house. 

After Vic had cut down the trees and 
completed our slashing, the clearing was ac- 
complished by the magic of machinery. 
Forty-horsepower “‘cats” lumbered in, 
snatched the fallen timber to one side, and 
plucked out stumps with the ease and speed 
of a painless dentist extracting a tooth. 
Then, throughout the long, light nights, the 
behemoths paraded up and down the clear- 
ing, plowing, harrowing, and finally trun- 
dling the grain drill that seeded the prepared 
soil. One machine in an hour accomplished 
more work than Vic could have done in 
half a month of single-handed labor. 


Oe day we were notified there would 
be a drawing for a shipment of milch 
cows, just arrived. The appointed hour 
found every family in the colony assembled 
in front of the manager’s tent, where a man 
held a hatful of numbered slips. 

Since there was no corral in the colony, 
our cows had been tethered in scattered 
groups on the outskirts of the town. When 
I was lucky enough to draw Cow No. 63, I 
set off in triumph to find her. She was tied 
to a stake at the end of the street—a gen- 
tle-looking, placid-eyed beauty. But the 
instant I slipped my rope over her head, 
she walled her eyes, hoisted her tail, and 
went galloping through town, with my de- 
cidedly plump and overalled figure bound- 
ing in her wake at the rope’s end. I was too 
intent on leaping mudholes to mind the 
whoops of the crowd or the grinning 
faces of the movie cameramen who, of 
course, were there grinding away for dear 
Bien. x 5 

Midsummer brought us the great salmon 
run. After work, Vic joined other colonists 
who spent several nights trucking out to 
seine in salt water, thirty miles away. As 
fast as the fish were caught, our energetic 
Presbyterian minister loaded them into his 
car and rushed them to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, where a group of colo- 
nist wives put them into cans. Our output 
of 6,000 tins was distributed equally among 
the cream-puff pioneers. 

Vic and I, when our farm can spare us, 
have always done work for the corporation. 
For this labor a colonist receives one- 
fourth his wages in cash, while the re- 
mainder is applied as credit against his 
debt to Uncle Sam. During our first sum- 
mer I was a commissary helper. This last 
summer I was official hostess to the thou- 
sands of tourists who visited our colony. 

It was more by force of circumstances 
than through any plan of mine that I began 
to take boarders. We had been in our un- 
finished new house only two days, when six 
merry young schoolteachers arrived in 
Palmer to begin their term. They de- 
scended upon me with a plea for board and 
lodging. There was no other place for them 
to stay at the time. 

Colonist children numbered about 600, 
half of whom were of school age. The larg- 
est group collected in Palmer, where the 
grammar grades were taught in an old 
passenger coach on a railroad siding. The 
primary tots assembled in a local gambling 
house on the “non-government” side of the 
street, where the round, green-covered ta- 
bles served as desks. Though the accom- 
modating proprietor suspended business 
during the day, the arrangement was not 
without excitements. The little primary 
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teacher spent one whole afternoon chasing 
away a gentle, but persistent drunk. She 
learned later that the poor man, seeing the 
tots gathered round the gaming tables, sus- 
pected himself of delirium tremens. He 
kept coming back to assure himself that 
the youngsters were real and not figments 
of his alcoholic imagination. 

On some distant tracts where homes 
were not yet completed, the teachers’ 
meeting place was often a colonist’s tent. 

Pretty Peggy Pimperton, one of the six 
“education peddlers,” said to me one day, 
“Just try holding a book in one hand, rock- 
ing a colonist baby with the other, and 
using both feet to keep the family pooch 
out of your lap while you instill learning 
into eight assorted youngsters in four dif- 
ferent grades. To say nothing of doing 
your diplomatic best to ignore the latest 
gossip being detailed by the lady of the 
tent as she bustles about her domestic 
duties.” 

Despite these handicaps, however, the 
year ended in Palmer's large, modern 
schoolhouse, which is equipped with a 
laboratory, manual training shop, and 
gymnasium. 

Palmer is the only Alaska camp where 
representatives of the Church arrived be- 
fore a single woman was here. A fine fra- 
ternal feeling exists between our Catholic 
priest, Presbyterian minister, and pastor 
of the Lutheran Church. Each is now build- 
ing in the same block, with the voluntary 
labor of their parishioners. 


HEN we left the States we under- 

stood our hardships would include 
isolation and loneliness. That was a mis- 
take. The dwelling on each tract is so 
placed that two or more neighbors’ homes 
are visible. Winter nights are filled with 
parties, dances, picture shows, and an oc- 
casional prize fight. Owing to the presence 
of the young schoolteachers, our home was 
a nightly gathering place for the young 
men of the community. 

My education peddlers found the beauti- 
ful winter nights ideal for walking out—a 
starlit white world, bare birch forests en- 
ameled in ice, Northern lights pulsing 
across the vast, dark sky. Everything was 
new and romantic; so it is not surprising 
that three of the teachers were married 
from my home last winter. 

The arctic cold? It was only 40 above on 
Christmas day, with little snow. The low- 
est temperature recorded was 17 below, 
and that for only a short time. In Wis- 
consin, that same week, according to my 
mother’s letters, it was 45 below, with a 
blizzard raging. 

All summer tourists arrived here, two 
and three hundred at a time. They tum- 
bled from their special trains spraying 
questions in all directions: ‘Where are the 
colonists?” . . . “Are you a colonist? How 
thrilling!” . . . “George! Oh, Ge-orge! 
Come quick with the camera—I’ve found a 
colonist!” 

The high point of interest for tourists 
was the maternity ward in our 40-bed mod- 
ern hospital. The Matanuska baby crop 
has exceeded expectations. Over 65 out of 
the 200 colonist wives were in line for a 
blessed event when they got here; and, ever 
since, babies have arrived on an average of 
5 a month. 

When I accompanied sightseeing busses 
which took tourists out to view colonists’ 
homes in the valley, I was often called upon 
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to correct the impression that vast sums 
had been wasted in bringing families up 
here, and later returning them to the 
States when they quit the project. The 
average total debt of a departing family 
was $3,000, exclusive of the cost of building 
their home. About $1,000 of this repre- 
sented farm tools, firearms, and household 
goods furnished on credit. These, turned 
back to the trading post, were credited to 
the departing family, less 25 per cent for 
depreciation. 

The debt, thus reduced to $2,250 was 
cut still more by the labor credit of the re- 
tiring family. From the moment a colonist 
landed here he faced plenty of work, both 
for himself and for the corporation if he 
wished to take advantage of it. With con- 
struction going on twenty-four hours a day, 
the colonist could put in some lengthy 
shifts. For this public work he was paid 
the standard wage of from 50 cents to $1 an 
hour; but 75 per cent of this was withheld 
and placed as a credit on his debt. The 
average credit so earned by outgoing colo- 
nists was $1,800. 

And so, you see, the actual cost of bring- 
ing a family up here, maintaining them for 
a year, and returning them to the States 
has been about $450. Not really a vast 
sum. Perhaps no more than it would have 
cost to keep them for a year on relief. 

Those tracts left vacant by such de- 
partures are being filled now by careful 
selections froin thousands of applications 
on file. Many are from Alaskans. 


T final misconception common among 
tourists was that crops grown here are 
of poor quality. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The boundless fertility of 
valley soil, coupled with some twenty-two 
hours of sun each growing day, works 
magic with vegetation. After a rain, I have 
seen grain burst from the earth and grow a 
full inch in twenty-four hours. Our vege- 
tables, honestly, look like those in seed 
catalogue illustrations—cabbages weighing 
up to 35 pounds; turnips, radishes, celery, 
peas of Brobdingnagian proportions. In 
open competition with tubers from all parts 
of the United States last year, the potatoes 
from this section won the annual $100 
award given by one of the leading Ameri- 
can seed companies. 

When Vic and I recall the droughts, dust 
storms, and crop failures in the Middle 
West, we rejoice in the fact that such 
calamities have never been known during 
the 30 years the Department of Agriculture 
has been keeping field records in Alaska. 
We Matanuska farmers, with perfect gravel 
drainage underlying from 4 to 20 feet of 
rich topsoil, annually renewed by glacial 
silt, need never fear the ravages of erosion. 

We, and many of our colonist neighbors, 
feel we are the most fortunate people under 
the Stars and Stripes. We work hard, pri- 
marily for ourselves, of course; but we be- 
lieve our farm development will eventually 
benefit the whole of Alaska. 

Yes, Alaska is our country now. Vic and 
I Took forward to a day when, in answer to 
some inquiring tourist, our station agent 
can point to us and say, “There’s a couple 
of real, sourdough, colonist farmers—Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Johnson, of Tract 97.” 

When that day comes, we shall feel that 
we cream-puff pioneers have justified our- 
selves in this, our wonderful land of oppor- 
tunity. 
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on West Ninth Street. He had occupied it 
for twenty-two years. Mrs. Bunnell, his 
only servant, had been in his employ since 
he had fired Pedro. It was her custom to 
arrive at seven in the morning, prepare his 
breakfast, serve it, clean his apartment, 
and leave. 

Tony paid the cab, bounded through 
the driving snow up the six brownstone 
steps to the vestibule, and rang Dave’s 
bell. 

The door latch didn’t click. 

He rang again. 

There was still no answering click. Im- 
patiently he hunted for his key ring. Dave 
had given both Les and himself duplicate 
keys to the apartment. Tony let himself 
in, went up four flights of stairs and 
knocked on Dave's door. 

There was a dark stairway behind him 
that led to the roof, which Dave used in 
the summer. The hall was wallpapered 
with a ship design. There was a crimson 
carpet on the floor, a refectory table, a 
couple of antique Spanish chairs, and a 
sizzling radiator. The hall was hot. Tony 
noticed those things because he waited a 
long time after his knock. He was sur- 
prised that Les hadn’t clicked the door 
downstairs, or answered his pounding. 
Presently he unlocked the door with his 
own key and walked in. He closed the 
door behind him. 


DAE was lying on his face on the 
floor between two divans with his arms 
stretched out toward the grate, where a can- 
nel coal fire was glowing. The hilt of a knife 
stuck up between his shoulder blades. He 
was wearing dinner clothes. Half a dozen 
lamps were lighted, but the room was big 
and the ceiling was so high it looked 
shadowy. On a table behind one of the 
two facing center divans were a number of 
objects that had evidently been recently 
put there: three or four fishing rods, 
several boxes of spools of heavy line, two 
9/0 reels, and a .45 automatic. 

Tony saw all that in one long look. Then 
he raised his voice: ‘Les!’ 

There wasn’t any answer. He took off 
his hat and started to take off his gloves, 
and changed his mind without exactly 
deciding why. He crossed the living-room, 
walked down a carpeted hall, opened a 
door, and turned on a light. The twin 
beds in Dave’s guestroom were covered, 
the closets were empty. 

In Dave’s own room the lights were 
burning and the bureau drawers pulled 
open. There was a copy of the Wall Street 
Post on the bed and a round spot in the 
pillow where Dave had lain while reading 
it. A gray suit with a blue stripe which 
Dave had worn in the office that day was. 


hanging from one of the bureau drawers 
with a note pinned on it. Tony walked 
over and read the note: “Mrs. B—Let’s 
change cleaners. I’m tired of smelling like 
a benzine refinery.” On top of the bureau 
was a plush-covered case in which were 
half a dozen sets of studs and cuff buttons 
worth, Tony thought, after looking them 
over, a couple of thousand dollars. Beside 
the case in a clip were five $100 bills, three 
$20’s, two $10’s, a $5, and eight $1’s, as 
well as 93 cents in change. He looked into 
the bathroom. The tub was empty, but 
there were damp towels and puddles on 
the floor. Dave always bathed like a 


grampus. 
The kitchen was in Mrs. Bunnell’s per- 
fect condition—nothing out of place. 
Tony went back to the living-room and 
It was a hand 


picked up the telephone. 


phone and the wire was cut at the bottom 
of the mouthpiece. He decided to go out 
and get the police. He turned the knob 
of the front door and pushed, but some- 
thing was blocking it and it wouldn’t open. 
He put his shoulder against it and pushed 
as hard as he could. Those two Spanish 


chairs had been quietly jammed between 
the door and the staircase while he was in- 
vestigating the rear of the apartment. 

He turned around fast, and in the mirror 
above the fireplace he saw that his face 
was ghastly white. The kitchen door had 
two locks on it, one a bolt driven by a key 
—but the key wasn’t there. 


HE WENT back to the living-room and 
looked at Dave’s.45. It was loaded and 
it hadn’t been used. He put it in his pocket. 
Underneath the .45 was a copy of the New 
York Register open to a page that had a 
seven-column advertisement for Wharton 
Bros, and a one-column news story. One 
of the subheads contained his own name: 
“A. G. Andrews says best brains are in 
business.” Penciled on the front page was, 
“Boyd—14-B.” 

Tony stared at the newspaper article 
about brains. He was trapped with the 
murdered body of his best friend, with 
whom on that very afternoon he had had 
a quarrel so furious that they had almost 
come to blows—and in the presence of half 
a dozen other people. He needed brains. 
More, he thought, than he possessed. 

He took out a cigarette. Before he 
snapped open his lighter he slowly drew 
a deep breath. There was perfume in the 
air, heavy but very faint. He could not 
identify it with a person. He knew only 
that he had smelled it before. So he post- 


poned lighting his cigarette. The woman 
would have been sitting on the divan, talk- 
ing to Dave. He walked to the back of one 
of the divans and sniffed, but the perfume 


wasn’t any stronger there. Then, after 
clenching one of his gloved hands tightly, 
he tried the opposite divan. He sniffed 


along the top right up to the place where 
it was soaked with blood—blood that 
blotted the back and the seat and the car- 
pet between the divan and the place where 
Dave lay. Right beside the stain the scent 
of the perfume was stronger, but Tony 
couldn’t recognize it. 

He sat down across from the bloody up- 
holstery, and then he did light his ciga- 
rette. Dave was lying with his hands 
stretched out and palms flat. The position 
reminded Tony of something. He had seen 
Dave lying like that before. He remem- 
bered. Dave was fifty-one but had kept 
himself in perfect physical shape—so per- 
fect, in fact, that once or twice, when his age 
was mentioned, he had done a suspension 
press to show that there was still youth 
and vitality in his muscles. To do a sus- 
pension press one must lie face down on 
the floor, extend one’s arms as far forward 
as possible, and, by pressing down with 
both palms, bow up one’s entire body from 
hands to toes. Not very many people are 
able to do it. 

Somebody had stabbed Dave, and he 
had tried to stand up and had fallen on his 
face, but he had made one last blind, ter- 
rific effort to get to his feet by pressing 
down with his outstretched palms. Then 
he had died. 

There were ashes on Tony’s cigarette 
.and he got up and tapped them carefully 
into the coal grate. Then he sat down 


again, and he saw a little bit of white ma- 
terial almost concealed by the cushions on 
the opposite divan. He stepped over 
Dave’s body and pulled out a woman’s 
handkerchief with the initials L. R. on it. 
He smelled it—but the perfume in the 
room, the perfume on the upholstery, was 
not Loretta’s. He put the handkerchief 
on the fire and watched it burn, and mixed 
up its ashes in the coals with the poker. 
For the third time he sat down. 


HE WAS deathly frightened. Where was 
Les Boyd? What woman had been in 
there besides Loretta? If Boyd had gone 
out to get the police, why weren’t they 
there? And where was the person who had 
blocked the door? Who was he? 

That was fear—but suddenly his fear 
turned to sheer horror. 

He was staring at the handle of the knife 
in Dave’s back. 

It was the handle of an ordinary hunting 
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knife, a brown, thick handle that gave a 
good grip. He had one exactly like it. Of 
course, he thought rapidly, hundreds of 
other people had such knives. Thousands. 
Only—only, his knife was a little different. 
The point was broken. He had broken 
it trying to kill a moray that he had hauled 
part way up over the stern of a fishing boat 
in Florida. He had missed his first stab, 
deeply nicking the point of his knife against 
a bronze cleat. 

His horror was due to a certainty that 
the knife in Dave’s back was his own. 

If so, who could identify it? Pedro. . . . 
He had to look at that knife. He knelt be- 
side Dave’s body, hesitated a moment, and 
then seized the hilt. It pulled out easily. 
The point was broken. His knife. He 
looked at the fire—and the knife. It 
wouldn’t burn. He didn’t dare pocket it. 
Opening the window and throwing it into 
the street might be more dangerous than 
useful, because that sort of thing someone 


The listening policeman 
heard simply a business 
conversation—but Tony 
managed to tell Wanda the 
one thing she had to know 
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might witness. The best thing to do was to 
put the knife back. He could prove—But 
he didn’t have an alibi. He had gone out 
for supper alone and had been alone all the 
evening. The waiter would remember that 
he had dined at Boland’s, but not when or 
for how long. His heart was banging 
steadily. Somebody had picked up his 
knife in his apartment so that he would 
be convicted of Dave’s murder. 

He held the knife up to the fire to make 
sure it was his and, as he did so, the front 
door behind him slowly opened. He didn’t 
hear it. Carefully he thrust the blade in 
the wound just as it had been. Then he 
felt cold air on his back, and as he sprang 
to his feet he whipped out Dave’s auto- 
matic. : 


A GIRL stood there. A girl with silver- 
blond hair and gray eyes. There was 
snow on her hat and shoulders. 

Her name was Wanda Jones. She was 
Tony’s secretary. 

His fear faded and in its place came a 
sort of embarrassment. The girl also 
seemed embarrassed. She was thinking, 
perhaps, not that David Cole was dead, 
but that her employer would wonder why 
she was visiting his partner at night and 
without his knowledge. 

“You’d better come in and close the 
door,” Tony said. 

She did so, not looking toward the fire- 
place. ‘Who did it?” 

“I don’t .know.” On an impulse he 
looked into the hall. The two heavy 
Spanish chairs were in their places, where 
they had been when he had entered, so he 
closed the door again. 

She took off her coat. “Maybe you’d 
better tell me about it.” 

At that time, he did not realize how 
much the presence of Wanda Jones relieved 
his mind. For three years her gracious- 
ness and capability had made his office 
more human and more effective and a more 
desirable place to work. She was diplo- 
matic and dependable and discreet. In 
three years he had gleaned only a hazy idea 
of her origin and her way of life. But he 
was glad she was there, and he told her 
exactly what had happened, from the mo- 
ment of Lee’s telephone call to the opening 
of the hall door. 

Then he said to her, “How did you get 
in?” 

“I had keys. Mr. Cole gave them to me 
this afternoon.” 

He looked at the girl with sudden 
jealousy. ‘Would you rather I didn’t ask 
you any more questions about yourself and 
Dave?” y 

Miss Jones smiled. “I think it would be 
better if you asked me a lot more. Better 
still if I told you just what happened. And 
may I smoke a cigarette?” 

He offered his opened case. They sat 

down. The back ofa divan screened Cole’s 
body. 
“At five this afternoon you left Mr. 
Cole’s office after telling him flatly that 
you were against taking over Señor Alavo’s 
bond issue.” 

“‘Flatly’ is a mild word for it.” 


“Immediately afterward Señora Alavo- 


called up and told Mr. Cole that she was 
going to call on him this evening at nine— 
presumably to use her charm to help sell 
the bonds. Mr. Cole argued in favor of 
them with you, but after you had gone he 
began to waver. He didn’t seem to relish 
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the idea of entertaining Sefiora Alavo—” 

Tony nodded. “Latin, damn’ good- 
looking, and probably scared old Dave to 
death.” 

“so he asked me if I would appear at 
nine-thirty sharp, apparently to take some 
important dictation. His own secretary 
had gone. He gave me keys to the down- 
stairs door and this one, and told me he was 
sure that if I came in that way, and Senora 
Alavo were still here, she’d leave.” 

“No doubt,” Tony said dryly. 

That explained the perfume. He had 
connected the heavy aroma with the wife 
of their South American client the instant 
Miss Jones had mentioned her name. She 
had been there. Loretta Raymond had 
been there. Les Boyd had been there. 
Possibly Miss Jones had been there earlier 
in the evening, and was lying. Her story 
was pretty thin and pretty absurd, but he 
wanted to believe it, and it had one ele- 
ment in its favor: David Cole was terrified 
of women, particularly of attractive women, 
and the South American banker’s wife was 
young and dazzling and very shrewd. 

“We’ll go downstairs,” he said, “and 
take a cab to the police station.” 

She put out her cigarette. “‘You’re on 
the spot, Mr. Andrews,” she said. ‘Does 
anybody know you're here?” 

‘He shook his head. 

“Did Mr. Boyd call you from here?” 

“I assumed that he did, but there’s no 
reason for that assumption—is there?” 

“No.” she answered. 

He picked up the ash tray in which she 
had ground out her cigarette and walked 
across the room and tossed the stub on the 
fire, while she continued to talk: “If the 
police know you were here and that your 
own knife killed Mr. Cole—it’!] be difficult 
for you. They are bound to find out about 
the argument you and he had this after- 
noon. I think that you and I ought to go 
to the movies.” 

“What!” 

She went on calmly: ‘“That’ll give both 
of us an alibi for the evening. On the way 
we can call Mr. Boyd. Of course, he may 
make all this precaution y. 
Have you seen any pictures lately?” ' 

“I went to the opening of The Arab.” 

“Swell!” the girl said. “I’ve seen it, too, 
so we’ll only have to go to the theater long 
enough to buy tickets and lose ourselves 
inside.” 

He shook his head. “If you think that 
I’m going to. pretend that I haven’t been 
here tonight—you’re mistaken.” 

“Then why did you keep your gloves 
on?” 


E STARED at her. Her face was dis- 

arming. .Was she kidding him? Was 
she part of somebody’s scheme to enmesh 
him in the death of his partner? Or was she 
trying to help him out of appalling jeop- 
ardy? He didn’t know, but he did know 
that he was going to take a chance on Miss 
Jones. He made only one more brief com- 
promise: ‘Why do you think it’s so neces- 
sary for me to keep out of this?” 

The girls voice was bitter: “Do you 
know anything about the police, Mr. An- 
drews? Because I do. Plenty. You'll 
have trouble enough if they identify that 
knife. But if they knew you had been 
here, you’d be in jail tonight without bail.” 

“T still think we ought to call them.” 

“The police,” she answered, “‘are cruel 
and stupid.” 
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Tony put Dave’s automatic back on the 
table. They went out and closed the door. 
They saw nobody in the halls. Out on the 
street, the storm was raging and the night 
seemed to be colder still. . . . 

While they were walking down the stairs 
the front window of David Cole’s apart- 
ment was opened from the outside by two 
men who were standing on a little iron 
balcony. The icy dementia of the night 
boiled into the warm living-room, and it 
was followed by the feet of the two men. 
Their uniforms were covered with snow. 
They were stiff from bending over in the 
shadow and listening through the crack 
they had made at the bottom of the win- 
dow. They had reached their peculiar post 
of observation just as Tony took the knife 
from Cole’s back. One of them was young 
and the other was old. 

“So we’re stupid?” said the former. 

The older man grinned without amuse- 
ment. “That’s what she said, Lieutenant.” 

“Let’s get to work.” ... 


MS JONES jumped out of a taxicab 
and into a cigar store and dialed Les- 
lie Boyd’s apartment in the Brail Hotel, 
but there was no answer to her call so she 
went back to the cab. It dropped them at 
48th Street and Broadway. Tony bought 
two tickets to The Arab and they went in. 
They watched the picture for twenty min- 
utes and left the theater by a side exit. 

The girl went into a drugstore, and came 
back, reporting that she had tried Boyd 
but that there was still no answer. 

After that Tony took charge. “We’re 
going to see Raymond.” Raymond was 
the firm’s lawyer. 

Miss Jones said, “That’s right.” 

Raymond lived on East 61st Street in a 
private house. He opened the door. His 
greeting was genial and he led them into a 
big room elaborately furnished. “Sit 
down, old man. I can guess what’s 
brought you here. Dave still wants to sell 
that bond issue and Les is on the fence as 
usual. All right. I am on your side.” 

He was a big man, with cheerful gray 
eyes. 

Tony had an idea. “Where were you 
earlier this evening?” 

“Where but here? Homealone. Loretta’s 
out, but she’ll be back after the theater.” 
He chuckled. “She told me that you asked 
her last night if you could be my son-in- 
law.” His eyes were mischievous. “I 
warned her that she could never reform 
you but I gave my permission. I think 
she’s going to accept you, my boy. She’s 
a fine girl, Tony, but if you marry her 
you'll have to hit her over the head with 
a beer bottle every week or so.” 


FO some reason Tony looked at Miss 
Jones. She was quite pale. 

“I called you up about nine-thirty to- 
night,” Tony said, “and there was no an- 
swer.” 

It was a lie. He wanted to see how Jack 
Raymond would take it—and Raymond 
looked utterly baffled. ‘‘But that can’t be! 
I was right here, and nobody called.” 

Tony nodded. “That’s right, Jack. I 
was just checking up on you. . . . Listen, 
Jack. Dave is lying up in his apartment 
with my knife through his back.” 

Raymond took a cigar from the humi- 
dor. He had trouble lighting it. He said, 
“You didn’t—?” i; 

Tony shook his head. ‘No, Jack, I 
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didn’t.” He told his story. All of it—the 
precise truth. 

When Tony finished, Jack picked up the 
telephone and called Les Boyd. There was 
still no answer. He turned from the instru- 
ment. “When do you think they’ll find 
Dave’s body?” 

Tony’s lips were compressed. 
Bunnell. In the morning.” 

“I suggest we go over to Les’s place and 
wait for him.” 

“All right,” Tony said. 

In the hall, as they put on their coats, 
Jack Raymond expressed a feeling Tony 
had kept back: “Old Dave! That guy 
was just like my brother.” 

Tony swallowed hard. Like an older 
brother, he thought. Dave Cole had 
picked him from a long list of customers’ 
men and made him a partner and taught 
him the business. Tony was richer and 
wiser and happier because of Dave—and 
somebody had murdered Dave. They’d 
find that murderer! Sometimes the three 
men fought furiously over policy—as they 
Fad that afternoon—but it was only super- 
ficial fury. It never ended in malice. 

Tony’s steady gray eyes met Jack Ray- 
mond’s. “Yeah. Dave was like a brother 
to all of us. Come on.” 

“TIl take the subway home,” Miss Jones 
said. “You’ve got your alibi as well es- 
tablished as it can be. If you decide not to 
use it, though, let me know.” 


“Mrs. 


Ee WAS 11:15. As they started down the 
front steps of Raymond’s house a limou- 
sine stopped in the deepening snow and the 
chauffeur helped Loretta Raymond out 
of the car. Jack Raymond told his daugh- 
ter that they were ona business errand and 
would be back in a little while. 

Loretta whispered in Tony’s ear, “I 
decided yes.” He had a glimpse of her 
swift-line profile and her stormy red hair. 
He caught her hand and squeezed it. 

With Jack, then, he walked to a subway 
entrance. They said good night to Miss 
Jones. 4 

It was only a half-dozen blocks to the 
Brail Hotel. Tony walked across the lobby 
to the desk and asked for Mr. Boyd. 

“He left town, sir,” the clerk said. 

Tony was stunned. Jack realized the 
necessity of showing no emotion at that 
instant and said to the clerk, with apparent 
calm, “At what time did he leave?” 

“Well over an hour ago.” 

“I’m Mr. Andrews,” Tony cut in; “his 
partner.” 

“Yes, Mr. Andrews, I recognized you.” 

“Did Mr. Boyd say where he was go- 
ing?” 

“No, sir. He simply called up and asked 
that his bags be sent to him.” 

“He was packed, then?” 

The clerk nodded. “Yes, sir. Our in- 
structions were to put the bags in Lower 
6—” The clerk rummaged through a 
stack of memorandums. “Lower 6 in 
Car 176 on the ten o’clock for Montreal.” 

“Was Mr. Boyd aboard the train when 
your boy delivered the bags?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I think we’d better go up to Boyd’s 
room,” Jack said. 

The clerk gave them a key. 

Leslie Boyd’s apartment was in the mild 
disorder that results from hasty packing. 

Tony sat down heavily. “I guess that’s 
the answer, Jack. Les did it. Used my 
knife. Called me over there and shut me 
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Myrtle, our turtle, 

Is quite a recluse. 

She doesn’t see 

All the trouble that’s loose. 
Myrtle, the turtle, 
Continues to loll 

Thinking, unblinking, 

Of nothing at all. 


Life and its strife 

Never cause her to stir. 
Worry can’t flurry 

Or aggravate her. 
Kings all may fall, 

Or red riot may rule; 
Myrtle, the turtle, 
Keeps perfectly cool. 


Myrt’ isn’t hurt 

Or disturbed by the noise; 
Deep is her sleep, 

And unshattered her poise. 
Strain on her brain 

She will always avoid, 
Myrtle, the turtle, 

Is never annoyed. 


Peace without cease 

Is what Myrtle possesses, 

Far from the jar 

Of life’s struggles and stresses. 
Sure and secure 

And contented is Myrtle. 
Swell! But—oh, hell! 

Who would live like a turtle? 
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in when I arrived. Probably intended to 
keep me in there long enough so that I’d 
leave plenty of fingerprints, and then took 
the chairs away. I guess I don’t need my 
alibi—such as it is. It’s a mess, isn’t it?” 
Drearily he walked toward the door. 

“Going home?” Jack asked. 

“I thought Id go over and talk to 
Loretta first. Who knows but when I get 
home the cops may be there waiting to 
carry me off to jail.” 

The lawyer put his arm around Tony. 
“You won’t have to worry about that! 
Even if they identify that knife, I know at 
least five hundred ways of keeping people 
out of jail.” 

They thanked the clerk for letting them 
into Les Boyd’s apartment. They went 
out into the night. 
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Loretta was waiting for them in the 
drawing-room. 

Jack Raymond glanced at his daughter 
and said, “You won’t mind if I excuse my- 
self? I am speaking with what is popularly 
called elaborate sarcasm. Pll be upstairs 
if she throws anything, Tony.” 

Tony looked at the girl who had said 
she would become his wife—firelight on 
her red hair and bright little points of flame 
in her eyes. Her father’s amused kidding 
about her temper and her behavior was 
not altogether unfounded. Tony was fond 
of her. She was exciting. For four or five 
years he had often been in her company, 
and a casual habit of saying, “You and I 
really ought to get married, Loretta,” had 
eventually made him decide that he would 
ask her to marry him and tame her a little 
bit, and perhaps himself in the process, 
and raise sons and daughters who would 
be just as unmanageable and dramatic in 
the smart set of 1956. 

He had stood looking at her for a long 
time. 

“Would you like a drink?” she said. 

“No. What were you doing down at 
Dave’s apartment tonight?” 

The minute fires in her eyes burned 
higher. “You think I was in Dave’s apart- 
ment this evening? Were you there, 
Charlie?” 

“Peeking through a keyhole,” Tony an- 
swered placidly. 

Loretta looked toward the ceiling in a 
mockery of dismay. She said, “Alas! Then 
you know all! For years I have been madly 
in love with Dave. Tomorrow we are go- 
ing to fly together to the ends of the earth! 
I chose him rather than you because he is 
richer than you are, and my poor father’s 
gambling in the market has reduced us to 
poverty!” She struck a caricatured pos- 
ture of despair. 

Tony did not smile. “Dave was mur- 
dered tonight with my hunting knife and 
I found your handkerchief in the divan. I 
burned it.” 

Loretta turned to stone. 
said, “Thanks.” 


Finally she 


ONY walked over to her and tookiher 
by the arms. “Well?” 

Her eyes met his directly. “What I said 
is sort of true, Tony.” Her voice was a 
miserable whisper. “When I was eighteen 
I was infatuated with Dave. I wrote him 
a lot of letters. You asked me to marry 
you yesterday, so I thought I’d better ask 
him if he kept the letters.” 

“You're a fool.” He chucked her lightly 
under the chin. He kissed her. 

Loretta drew a long breath. “Dave said 
he had destroyed the letters as fast as I 
wrote them., I left his place about eight 
o’clock, Tony, because I had to go to the 
theater. He was alone and alive.” 

By and by he went into the hall and got 
his coat. The storm was still raging. He 
beat snow from his shoulders as he went 
up in the elevator to his lofty apartment. 
Pedro was there—looking frightened. Lieu- 
tenant Doyle and Sergeant McCluskey 
were also there. They didn’t tell him that, 
crouched in the storm, they had watched 
him in Dave Cole’s apartment. They de- 
scribed briefly the circumstances in which 
they had discovered the body. 

Tony leaned against the mantel and 
smoked and looked at the men. They had 
ruddy, bartender-like faces and eyes that 
did not look either innocent or intelligent. 
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The lieutenant finished his description 
of the finding of the body. 

Tony said, “That’s horrible, Officer.” 

McCluskey turned toward his superior. 
“He don’t seem very surprised.” 

The lieutenant nodded. “What about 
it? McCluskey’s right.” 

Tony answered quietly, “I’m not a hys- 
terical woman, you know.” 

“This is a very poor time for you to get 
fresh, Mr. Andrews.” 

Tony scrutinized his cigarette. ‘“Per- 
haps I feel a great deal more grieved by 
Dave’s death than either of you would 
understand. Perhaps I don’t care to share 
that grief with strangers.” 

Not his face, but the back of Doyle’s 
neck, became red. ‘The ritz, eh? Mind 
condescending to tell us what you did to- 
night? From seven o’clock on.” 

Tony said, “I had dinner alone at Bo- 
land’s. It was Pedro’s day off. I came 
back here and read a book about South 
America. Right behind you on the table, 
Lieutenant. Mr. Boyd—my other partner 
—dropped in for a while.” He explained 
briefly the uncompleted South American 
bond negotiations. “I had an appoint- 
ment to take my secretary to see a motion 
picture that we had discussed this morn- 
ing—” 

“Very interesting,” 
“What’s her name?” 

“Wanda Jones,” Tony replied steadily, 
“2334 Clansdale Avenue, Woodmere. We 
went to the picture, and then I called on 
my attorney. I have just come back.” 

Lieutenant Doyle reached into an inside 
pocket and took out Tony’s knife. ‘“That’s 
all we want to know, Mr. Andrews. Be- 
tween eight and nine you killed your part- 
ner with this knife. It’s yours, isn’t it? 
Your Filipino identified it.” 

Pedro overrode his terror enough to 
speak for the first time: “I said I thought 
it looked like one you have. It’s gone.” 

Tony took his knife. “I had one like this 
with a nick in the point. If mine’s gone, I 

_ daresay this is mine.” 


said the lieutenant. 


OYLE turned to his aide. “Put the 
bracelets on him, McCluskey.” 

Tony didn’t move, but there was au- 
thority in his voice: “Keep the bracelets 
in your pocket, McCluskey. Do you boys 
want to be demoted for false arrest? And 
how about, the suit I’d slap down on you? 
And where’s the warrant? . . . Look here. 
That knife has been in my house all winter 
and I’ve entertained hundreds of people. 
It might have been gone for months. It 
was in a drawer with a lot of junk. Dave 
might have taken it himself, because he 
was planning a fishing trip and came over 
here to borrow some of my tackle. If my 
knife killed him it doesn’t mean anything. 
But think this over: Leslie Boyd, the 
other partner in our firm, went to see Dave 
this evening. He told me he was on his 
way there when he called this evening. 
Mr. Raymond, our lawyer, and I went over 
to Boyd’s hotel tonight. About ten o’clock 
this evening Boyd had his bags put in 
Lower 6 in Car 176 on the train for Mont- 
real. Why don’t you boys stop Boyd be- 
fore he gets out of the country?” 

The policemen hesitated. 

“Now get the hell out of here,” 
said. 

Lieutenant Doyle meditated laboriously. 
Finally he asked the name of Boyd’s hotel, 
telephoned, and checked ‘up on Tony’s 


Tony 
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story. He stood. McCluskey stood. “We’ll 
let you alone for the present, Mr. Andrews. 
l hope it won’t disturb you none to have 
somebody tailing you.” 

“None,” said Tony. .. . 


| be THE morning with his pre-shower cup 
of coffee Tony read the story on page 1. 
He thought that police headquarters had 
giver: out an unusual amount of informa- 
tion and that the reporters had done a 
particularly accurate job. He did not 
know about the two men who had watched 
him through the window. He did not know 
that the police were smugly playing cat- 
and-mouse with him. The story told him 
two new things: first, that the medical 
examiner had set the time of Dave’s death 
between seven and nine of the previous 
evening; second,that the police were con- 
centrating on finding Leslie Boyd. 

“Mr. Boyd,” the newspaper story went 
on, “had informed no one of his intention 
to leave New York, but at about 9:30 he 
telephoned to the clerk at the Brail Hotel 
and ordered that his bags be placed in 
Lower 6 in Car 176 on the Montreal train. 
His bags were found to be packed and 
ready and were taken by a bellboy, Perry 
Wheaton, to the train. Wheaton reports 
that Mr. Boyd was not yet aboard and 
that he left the bags as he had been in- 
structed to do. Conductor J. B. Carley, 
reached by the police at Rouses Point, on 
the Canadian border, states that Mr. Boyd 
was aboard the train and that he took up 
his ticket. Mr. Boyd had already retired 
when he reached Car 176. The train was 
held at Rouses Point, where it was found 
that Boyd was no longer in his berth and 
his baggage was gone. The train had 
stopped at Albany, but the porter is posi- 
tive that Mr. Boyd did not get off at that 
point. However, the blizzard which raged 
last night delayed and frequently halted 
the express, so that it is conceivable that 
Mr. Boyd could have descended at any of 
a dozen points along the way. A state- 
wide search for him has been instituted.” 

When Tony left his apartment to go to 
the office it was still snowing, and he 
hopped into a heated taxicab. When his 
cab started, another one left the hack 
stand in its wake. Tony looked out his 
rear window and made a face at the plain- 
clothes man who was following him. 

His office was in a state of chaos which 
became a stiff silence when he entered. He 
lifted his voice: “Listen, everybody. I 
know how you all feel today. Many of 
you have known Dave Cole and Les Boyd 
even longer than I, but I don’t think any 
of you will miss Dave more than I do. I 
want all of you to go on with your work 
as well as you can. It will be difficult but 
it’s the best solace. Until—” He halted. 
The simple dignity with which he had 
spoken of the senior partner was marred 
when he spoke about the third member of 
the firm: ‘Until Mr. Boyd—returns—I 
shall assume responsibility for all trans- 
actions. Marvin, I want to talk to you 
and Fletcher and Graham. You can all 
come in together now.” 

He felt bleak and alone as he walked 
past his silent employees. Then he entered 
his office and saw Wanda. He smiled at 
her and shut the door. “I used our alibi— 
though I guess we didn’t need it.” 

She nodded. She looked as if she hadn’t 
slept. “Yes. The police phoned me late 
last night.” : 
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She left the office when Fletcher entered 
with Graham and Marvin. For two hours 
the four men discussed the affairs of the 
firm. 

When the men had gone out Tony rang 
for Miss Jones, and she came in with her 
book. He had left his desk and was look- 
ing out of the window. 

“Yes, Mr. Andrews?” 

He still stood with his back to her. 
want to ask you some questions.” 

“All right.” 

“What do you know about the police 
that made you say last night they were 
stupid?” 

Her answer came in a slow monotone: 
“My father was head of the bond depart- 
ment in a bank in the West. It doesn’t 
matter where. It doesn’t matter what his 
name was. Somebody underneath him em- 
bezzled a lot of money. Police investi- 
gators blamed him. Some of the evidence 
did point toward him, more or less, but he 
was innocent. It was in 1931—you re- 
member how things were—” 

Tony nodded. 

“Father was also interested in politics. 
He—was against the administration in our 
city. He’’—her voice dropped—“‘signed a 
confession.” 

“Good Lord!” Tony turned around. 
The girl was sitting limply in her chair. 

“They beat it out of him. He was sent 
up for five years. He died there.” 

“But couldn’t somebody—?” 

“Somebody could have, but nobody 
did. I tried. I went to newspapers. I 
wrote letters. I talked. The courts took 
everything away from us, but I kept on— 
even after he was dead. Then one night 
a couple of men came around and told me 
that I’d better not stay in—in that city— 
any more.” She was silent. 

“So you came here with a different 
name—?” 

Her eyes looked into him and through 
him and beyond him. “I knew a lot about 
the bond business. I decided to get a job 
somewhere and stick at it until I had a 
chance to lay my hands on a large sum of 
money. Then I was going to use that 
money to get the men who killed my father 
—the judge, the president of the bank, the 
policemen who beat him—everybody.” 

“Get them?” Tony echoed. 
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ae girl smiled a little. ‘““Oh—for days 
I thought that. Weeks. I didn’t care 
what I did. Then—I got just such a job— 
working for you. I found out that there 
were some decent men in business, and of 
course I got over the idea I had for revenge, 
and of course I fell in love with you—” 
She added that last remarkable statement 
in the same monotone she had used to ex- 
press the story of her tragedy. 

Tony walked across the room and sat 
down on a corner of his desk facing her. 
“You did that too, did you? When?” 

She cast down her eyes and spoke almost 
in a whisper: “When? In the first month 
or week or minute. The time doesn’t mat- 
ter. The whole thing doesn’t matter. I 
fell in love with you, and it gave me some- 
thing to think about besides—Father. I 
imagined you knew all about it. My being 
in love, that is.” F 

Tony nodded slowly. “I suppose I did. 
I never thought about it consciously, 
though, not once in my life.” He pondered 
for a moment. “You're telling me this now 
because I’m engaged to Loretta?” 
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She nodded wretchedly. “Yes.” 

He didn’t know what his own feelings 
were. The girl just sat there with her face 
averted. If she had even looked at him or 
tucked in a curl of her silver-blond hair— 
it would have changed his feeling. That 
would have meant that her avowed emo- 
tion was not too deep to interfere with the 
conscious little businesses of being femi- 
nine. But Wanda did nothing. She let 
him see her—drawn, sleepless, miserable, 
and utterly without hope. 

Presently she said, ‘I’ve succeeded in 
adding more weight to the burden you al- 
ready carry. I think I would rather have 
died than have told you—what I just did.” 

“Taking a woman seriously,” Tony re- 
plied after some time, “is not my habit. 
It’s apt to drive you crazy. That’s why I 
was certain to marry Loretta, or somebody 
like her. She’d be the first person to main- 
tain that it was a mistake to take her with 
too much seriousness. In the office, I try 
to look at people as people, and not as men 
and women. Again—that’s why I wouldn’t 
let myself think of you as anything but a 
secretary.” 

“I understand all those things.” 

“Sure, you do. Now.” 

She stood up, went to the door, opened 
it, looked back, and smiled slightly. His 
smile in response was just as slight. 


HE WAS still standing looking at the 
door through which the girl had gone 
when his annunciator buzzed. “‘ Señor and 
Sefiora Alavo would like to see you if you 
can spare the time, Mr. Andrews.” 

“Send them in.” 

The South American was tall and olive- 
tinged. He bought his clothes in England. 
His wife also was tall. She had long black 
hair heaped voluptuously at the back of 
the neck. Her clothes came from Paris. 
One could imagine the Alavos fitting in 
any setting so long as it was extravagant, 
but the Alavos, as they entered Tony’s 
office, did not look urbane. 

Tony said, “Sit down. 
sefiora? Cigar, Alavo?” 

He held a match. Both of them were 
trembling. i 

“Naturally,” said the South American, 
“I did not murder your partner, Mr. Cole.” 

“Hunh!’? Tony made no sense of that. 

“Mr. Cole favored your acceptance of 
my bonds.” He hesitated. “You were 
against the proposition.” 

Tony had been looking at Señora Alavo, 
his attention drawn to her by the mnemonic 
scent of the perfume she wore. It brought 
into his memory a picture of the divan 
with a blood-soaked back. 

Tony moved his eyes from her to the 
banker. “Nobody has accused you of hav- 
ing anything to`do with this tragedy.” 

“The police have been most polite.” 
Alavo paused. “I assume that there is no 
further hope for my enterprise?” 

Tony shook his head. “I was frank be- 
fore, Alavo. I went down to South 
America and looked over the property and 
the reports. Your bank seemed sound—al- 
though there were plenty of rumors that it 
wasn’t. I don’t doubt that the ore in those 
mountains is worth a hundred times the 
sum you are trying to raise, but it’s going 
to be expensive to get it out, and the 
market isn’t stable.” 

Alavo nodded. “Your firm is the only 
one left to which I could go.” He smiled 
briefly, ruefully. “My one hope of success 
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was that Mr. Cole would override your 
veto.” He shrugged. “Since I am now 
without a champion I will say to you, con- 
fidentially, that to return to my country 
without success will unquestionably mean 
the ruin of my bank as well as the mining 
corporation. My wife knew all these 
things. That’s why she went, without my 
knowledge, to plead with Mr. Cole.” 

The woman stood up dramatically and 
cried out, “He was alive when I left him! 
I swear it”? 

Alavo shouted, “Isabella! Be silent!” 
At that instant he was not a suave banker 
but a Latin husband giving orders to his 
Latin wife. 

She sat down. 

“This procedure’—Alavo was furious 
—“is, naturally, intolerable to me. I do 
not know what method my wife used in an 
attempt to persuade your partner—!’’ 

The woman began to cry. 

Tony felt angry. “Look here, Alavo. 
If you came in here to show me how furious 
you were, or to punish your wife, you can 
get out right now. Pd like to ask your wife 
some questions and I’d rather you didn’t 
go on making a fool of yourself.” 

Alavo was on his feet, white and trem- 
bling. “If you said that to me in South 
America, young man—” 

“It isn’t South America, Alavo, and you 
can go back to your chair and sit down— 
or get out.” He said that because the 
banker was slowly tiptoeing toward him 
in a delirium of rage. “Have you told the 
police?” Tony asked. 

“Naturally not.” The mention of police 
brought Alavo back to his senses. He sat 
down. 
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NY turned his attention to the woman. 
“Just what did you do, señora?” 

She answered dully, without glancing 
at her husband, “He—went to a dinner. 
He told me he would be back late. I was 
to dine in my room. I decided to see Mr. 
Cole myself. It was my intention to call 
on you also and on Mr. Boyd. I was 
afraid’”’—she shuddered—“of ruin. I tele- 
phoned Mr. Cole late in the afternoon to 
tell him I was coming to see him. I went 
to his apartment. He was very kindly. 
He said he had no intention of giving up 
his position on our bond issue. He said 
that he expected to convince Mr. Boyd 
and override your veto. I couldn’t have 
been there more than fifteen minutes.” 

“Where did you sit?” Tony asked. 

Her dark eyes met his with surprise, but 
she had herself in hand. “I sat at the end 
of the divan on which he was stabbed.” 

Alavo shouted, “How do yeu know 
which divan he was stabbed on?” 

She shrank from her husband but she 
answered steadily, “There have been dia- 
grams of that room in the morning news- 
papers. Naturally, I realized Mr. Cole had 
been stabbed in the middle of the very 
divan on which I had been sitting.” 

Her statement checked with Tony’s own 
observation. No doubt she perfumed her 
hair. “What time was it?” 

“I left my room at the hotel at a quarter 
past eight last night.” 

“Say, from a quarter of nine till nine, 
then?” 

“I should think so. It was about nine- 
thirty when I returned. My husband was 
in my room waiting for me. He had de- 
liberately lied to me about being out all 
the evening. He is jealous. He knew that 
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I was acquainted with many people in New 
York.” Ashamed and bitter, she pulled 
up one of her sleeves, and Tony saw on her 
wrist four ugly purple bruises. 

That revelation again drove Alavo into 
a quivering insanity. 

Tony looked at him coldly and said, 
“You’re an awful nice fellow, Alavo. You 
didn’t by any chance follow your wife down 
to Dave’s apartment, and go up there after 
she’d left and pick up my knife from that 
mess of fishing tackle and stab him?” 

“He followed me, yes,” the woman said. 

Alavo slapped his wife on the mouth. 
The blow was fierce. She didn’t cry out or 
faint, but merely covered her mouth with 
her hand. The South American stood up 
then and said through his clenched teeth, 
“Come, Isabella.” 


Race of that sort is contagious. Tony 
didn’t entertain even so minute a 
thought as that Alavo was a skunk. His 
brain merely stopped working. Nobody 


could sock a woman in his office. Alavo was . 


standing in front of him and Tony got up 
fast, bringing a haymaker with him. It 
knocked the banker backward. He col- 
lapsed in a chair—out cold. 

Wanda Jones entered the room with a 
sheaf of letters in her hand. 

Sefiora Alavo slowly shook her head and 
said, in a low, crazed tone, “But he didn’t 
do it, Mr, Andrews. He was back in the 
hotel before I returned—and when I left 
Mr. Cole, the knife—and all that fishing 
tackle—were not—on the table.” She 
wiped her mouth with a handkerchief, be- 
cause it was bleeding. 

Tony turned toward his secretary. 
“Take Sefiora Alavo to the washroom.” 
The two women went out. 

He stood over the unconscious South 
American, thinking. A month ago, when 
Alavo had first come up from South 
America, and before Tony had made his 
flying trip to investigate Alavo’s property, 
there had been a cocktail party at Tony’s 
apartment. Cole and Boyd and Alavo, his 
wife, and the usual crowd. Suppose Alavo 
had picked up the knife at that time? 
Picked it up, because it had a nick in it and 
could be identified? Alavo was desperate. 
He might even have thought that a murder 
would be necessary to save his cause. In 
that case, Tony thought, it would have 
been himself or Boyd, rather than Cole, 
whom Alavo would have killed. 

He walked over to his desk and picked 
up his thermos carafe. He poured icy 
water on Alavo’s face. As he was doing 
that Lieutenant Doyle in plain clothes 
walked through the door from the outer 
office and said, “What’s going on here?” 

Tony replied grimly, “Señor Alavo is 
out cold.” 

“You didn’t kill him, did you?” 

Tony glared. “I knocked him out. 
What the devil are you doing here?” 

Doyle bent over the South American. 
His eyes were still closed but he was mov- 
ing. “I just wanted to talk things over 
with you.” 

Sefior Alavo looked up into the police- 
man’s face and then at Tony. He scram- 
bled to his feet. “I’ve been framed! I 
didn’t go into Cole’s apartment! I sat out- 
side in my car!” 

The lieutenant said, ““We’ve’ checked on 
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you. We had your driver down at the sta- 
tion for two hours this morning. And un- 
less he’s a better liar than most dagoes, 
you didn’t go into Cole’s apartment.” 

Things began to happen very rapidly. 
Wanda came in with Mrs. Alavo. Already 
frightened, she sank in terror on a chair 
when she saw the policeman. 

Tony tried to explain: ‘The Alavos 
came down to tell me that Mrs. Alavo 
had gone to Dave’s apartment last night. 
They had a family row and he socked her, 
so I socked him.” 


De smiled mirthlessly at Tony. 
“You knew I was outside, and when 
this alibi fell in your lap you put it on ice 
with a good, hard right. You think awfully 
fast, Mr. Andrews. It just happens that 
we think a little faster down at head- 
quarters. This time I’ve got a warrant.” 

“What warrant?” Tony said. 

“The warrant for your arrest for the 
murder of David Cole. Mr. Boyd called 
us last night. We didn’t just go busting 
into Cole’s apartment. McCluskey and I 
got into the one below and climbed up to 
the balcony above and looked in the win- 
dow. We watched you in the living-room.” 
He turned to Miss Jones. “You, too, Miss 
Jones—and we’ll take you along as a ma- 
terial witness. You see, we got there just 
before you arrived on the scene.” 

Wanda drew in a shivering breath. 

Alavo walked over to his wife and took 
her arm. “We may leave?” 

Doyle nodded. “TIl be up at your hotel 
to talk to you later on this afternoon.” 

Tony was looking at this lieutenant. 
His mind ran like a speeded-up motion 
picture. They had seen him in Dave’s 
living-room, wearing gloves. They had 
seen him pull out the knife. They had 
heard all his conversation with Wanda. 
No doubt they thought that, having been 
surprised by his secretary, he had smoothly 
lied out of his predicament. 

Doyle’s next words revealed the ac- 
curacy of that guess: “You’ve gotten your- 
self in a lot of trouble by falling for your 
boss, Miss Redmond.” 

The girl sat down. “So you found that 
out . . . already.” 

“It was a cinch! Come on, Andrews. 
Come on, Miss Redmond. Apparently you 
take after your father.” 

The cruelty of that remark sent so vio- 
lent an emotion through Tony that he 
would have knocked out the lieutenant as 
he stood there, if Wanda hadn’t grabbed 
his arm. Doyle didn’t waste any more 
time. He pulled out his gun; he hand- 
cuffed Tony; he directed them to walk 
through the outer office. Into the conster- 
nation caused by his appearance, Tony 
bawled one order: “We're being falsely 
arrested!—Get Raymond, somebody!” . . . 


“TT’S a pretty tough spot,” Raymond 
said. His ordinarily affable face was 
furrowed with anxiety. “Why in hell 
didn’t you look out the front window?” 
Tony grunted. He shifted his weight 
on the laced steel straps that formed the 
bed in his cell in the Tombs. ‘““Who in hell 
would look for people hanging on the front 
of a building in a blizzard?” 
Raymond nodded. “All right. All right. 
Didn’t they see you go to the door and 
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try to get out in order to call the police?” 

“They got there later than that.” Tony 
shook his head like a prize fighter trying 
to clear away the effect of too many blows. 
“Pd like to know what those fellows think 
I killed Dave for! Of course, I had a row 
with him. And a violent one. We’ve had 
dozens. Miss Abbott, Dave’s secretary, 
told the cops I called Dave a ‘wall-eyed 
baboon’ and a ‘chiseling screw-ball’! But 
those aren’t terms you address to a man 
you’re thinking of murdering.” 
_ The lawyer leaned forward, gripped 
Tony’s shoulder, and shook him gently. 
“You haven’t got a good lawyer for noth- 
ing, Tony. In the first place, they’ll never 
be able to pin it on you while Boyd is miss- 
ing. In the second place, when they do 
find Boyd they’ll probably find their an- 
swer. Moreover, I may be able to change 
the charge against you and bail you out. I 
may be able to get a habeas corpus. The 
commissioner is an old friend of mine and 
so is the district attorney. There are a 
dozen ways out of this.” 

Tony nodded more calmly. 
about Miss Jones?” 

“They were still talking to her when I 
came over here.” 

“Bail her out,” Tony said. 

Raymond looked thoughtfully at his 
friend. “Sure. I thought you’d want that.” 

He started toward the door. Tony 
caught his arm. “I'll tell you one thing you 
might try right now. If Les actually did 
kill Dave it might have been about money. 
Nobody knew just how Les stood, or what 
he spent. You might get a couple of certi- 
fied public accountants to check over all 
our books—just as a—well—” 

Jack nodded slowly. “All right, Tony. 
Good. I’ll put them on immediately.” .. . 


“What 


A Beate had arrested Tony on Thursday 
morning. On Friday he was still in jail. 
The police inspector came to see him and 
talked to him for several hours. 

On Saturday the commissioner came. 
Tony knew him slightly, but acquaintance- 
ship did not make their interview a friendly 
one. Tony went over his story once again, 
but wrathfully. He 
swore with fervor that 
as soon as his name 
was cleared he would 
sue every officer in 
New York. The com- 
missioner was at first 
sympathetic but fi- 
nally cold and with- 
drawn. He did not let 
Tony see that he was 
pretty thoroughly 
convinced his pris- 
oner was the wrong 
man. 

On Saturday Jack 
Raymond called for 
the third time. He 
repeated that ac- 
countants, working 
- through the night, 
had found no trace 
of theft or embezzle- 
ment from the firm. 
All his schemes for 
liberating Tony had 
collapsed. He agreed 
tomove his officetem- 
porarily into Tony’s 
on Monday to take 
charge of the neg- 


lected affairs of Cole, Boyd & Andrews. 

By Sunday afternoon Tony was in a 
state of high jitters. When a guard came 
by and said that Miss Raymond wanted 
to see him, he welcomed Loretta feverishly. 
She kissed him. She talked’such voluble 
mush that the guard sheepishly walked 
out of earshot. Then she told Tony that 
her father was still working desperately, 
that she believed him innocent, that she 
wanted to marry him the minute he got 
out, and that he shouldn’t take it so hard. 
“You know,” she said, ‘““you’re just wear- 
ing yourself out foolishly. Everybody’s 
convinced that your story is true. The 
police seem to wish they hadn’t been so 
hasty about arresting you. Father even 
seems to think it’s a little bit funny that 
you were put in the cooler. You know you 
were awfully stuck-up and sure of yourself, 
Tony. This will be a good lesson to you.” 

Such statements might have angered 
another man than Tony, but, oddly 
enough, they served to calm him. For 
three days he had been acting like a 
trapped tiger—pacing his cell, refusing his 
food, and doing very little thinking. 

When Loretta had kissed him again and 
departed, Tony walked to the barred win- 
dow of his cell and glared at the bitter blue 
sky. So Jack was laughing at his distress? 
Jack was right. He had been behaving 
like a school kid. It was time to quit. 

After a long period of quiet thinking, 
Tony walked to the door of his cell and 
called the guard. He handed him a ten- 
dollar bill. “I want you to see if you can 
get hold of Miss Wanda Jones—that is, 
Miss Redmond—and have her come here 
as soon as possible.” He gave the guard 
Wanda’s telephone number in Woodmere. 

It wasn’t quite regular, but ten dollars 
was ten dollars and the guard knew where 
he could reach a colleague who was off duty 
and could telephone. 

Tony didn’t have to receive visitors in 
the steel-barred room with the little 
wickets for talking, as did the other 
prisoners. It was a privilege his promi- 
nence allowed him. When they brought 
Wanda to his cell it was almost dark. Her 


“I hold this up to snow them the back of their neck after a haircut!” 
W. Holman 
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cheeks were very red but that was due to 
the cold. Her smile was wan. 

The policeman stood outside for this in- 
terview, acting upon orders he had re- 
ceived the minute Tony’s new visitor 
announced her name. 

Wanda sat down and said, “I wanted 
terribly to see you, Mr. Andrews, but I was 
afraid that my coming here would only 
make things worse for you.” 

Tony nodded and glanced at the listen- 
ing policeman. “I’m glad you decided to 
come.” He said that to cover the bribe to 
the guard, and for a moment she almost 
gave the guard away by saying that she 
had been summoned. But in another mo- 
ment she understood. 

Her reply was composed: “I thought 
that there might be things you would want 
done in the office tomorrow.” 


SHE had a mind, Tony thought, that was 
fast and brilliant. He said, “Quite right. 
There are a lot of things that you’ve got to 
take care of for me and others you’ve got 
to explain to Jack Raymond. He’s going 
to take over at the office until I get out.” 
He watched the policeman as he ticked 
off twenty or more business details, details 
that included the names of all his partners, 
sums of money, cities, corporations, bond 
prices, and other data. In the midst of his 
recitation he included the statement he 
had summoned Wanda to hear. He had 
just said, “You will find in David Cole’s 
desk, no doubt, the complete mineralogical 
reports on A. T. B. and J.” “A. T. B. and 
J.” meant nothing to Wanda, so that she 
was doubly alert to what he said next: “In 
Mr. Boyd’s armoire the residuary habili- 
ments will give me an index of the direction 
he intended to take in that line.” 
Wanda’s eyes flickered for a second., 
What Tony had conveyed was that the 
clothes remaining in Leslie’s Boyd’s room 
at the hotel would, by revealing what he 
had packed in his two suitcases, show more 
or less where he had intended to go on the 
fatal night. Wanda said, “I'll check that 
up.” 
The policeman had not noticed any- 
thing unusual. The 
use of such words as 
“residuary” and “‘in- 
dex” had a financial 
sound. It was, he re- 
ported to his superior 
later, simply a busi- 
ness conversation. 
On the following 
day Tony waited im- 
patiently for Wanda. 
He was filled with 
a new hope, because 
now he was doing 
something to help 
himself. He had dis- 
covered what he 
thought might be a 
new line of investiga- 
tion. He had discov- 
ered it by thinking 
about Les Boyd. It 
was not like the debo- 
nair, gay little man to 
run out on danger un- 
less he had an impres- 
sive reason for doing 
so. There might have 
been such a reason. 
Nobody could tell 
how much Les had 
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known about the murder, and he might have 
been following the killer of David Cole or 
tracking down a clue to his murder. He had 
started on the train to Montreal, appar- 
ently, but nobody could prove how long he 
had stayed on that train. Certainly he had 
no business in Canada so far as Tony knew. 
Quite possibly he had used the Canadian 
train as a blind to make some other journey. 

Nobody had actually seen him on the 
train. He had presented his tickets from a 
curtained berth and he might easily have 
left the train near New York, come back 
into town, and taken another. Thus, he 
could have traveled South, or flown South. 
That was why Tony wanted to know what 
clothes were left in his hotel apartment. 
If Les had been intending to go to Mont- 
real he would have provided himself with 
garments for a cold climate. But if he had 
been going South his two suitcases would 
have contained a different set of garments. 

Wanda came during her lunch hour. She 
looked excited, so Tony knew that his idea 
had brought some sort of result. They had 
expected to be forced to use the same 
deceptive methods by which he had asked 
her to make the search, but the guard al- 
lowed them privacy. 

Wanda broke her recitation of business 
facts the moment the guard was out of ear- 
shot: “I didn’t dare go to the hotel to ask 
about the clothes, of course. But I know a 
newspaper reporter quite well. He got a 
copy of the complete list of the contents of 
Mr. Boyd’s apartment which the police 
made the day after the murder. Mr. An- 
drews! He didn’t take any winter clothes 
at all! But a lot of his summer things that 
I can remember were missing—that light 
greenish suit and that powder-blue sport 
coat and all his flannel trousers. And they 
didn’t find his Panama hat in his room.” 
Her voice was low, almost a whisper. “‘Do 
you think he could have faked being on 
that Montreal train and come back and 
started for—South America?” 

“I think we’d better let that matter drop 
for a moment and see what we can do with 
the Bigelow issue,” Tony replied. 

The guard was returning. 

That was Tuesday. . . . A whole week 
passed. 


TE days went slowly for Tony, but not 
so slowly as those that had preceded, 
because he was now constantly expectant 
of news from Leslie Boyd. He felt certain 
that somewhere Boyd was working with 
his brilliant energy to resolve the crime. 

Then Tony receiyed a shock. 

On the eleventh day of his incarceration 
the police commissioner himself appeared 
at the door of Tony’s cell and was let in. 
He looked, Tony thought, unsure of him- 
self and almost embarrassed. He said, 
“Tve got news for you.” 

Tony waited. 

“We've found Boyd.” 

Tony jumped up. “And—?” 

“I came down here to express the de- 
partment’s chagrin, personally.” 

Tony had been right. Good old Les. 

“He killed himself yesterday.” 

Tony sat down again, his face blank, his 
feelings numb. “Killed himself?” 

“A farmer found Boyd’s body this morn- 
ing. It was lying just outside David Cole’s 
summer house at Elkhorn Lake in the Ad- 
irondacks.” 

“But—!” Tony closed his mouth. 

The commissioner’s eyes showed amuse- 
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ment. “You were going to tell me that 
Les Boyd was all packed up to go South, 
weren’t you? That was a mighty clever 
piece of work you did with Miss Jones, or 
Redmond, or whatever her name is. We 
wouldn’t have known about it if we hadn’t 
kept good track of the girl. We heard her 
talking to her reporter friend and checked 
up on Boyd’s clothes ourselves—”’ 

Tony shrugged. “All right,” he said 
quietly. “I’m a bum detective. Suppose 
you tell me just exactly what happened.” 

“Boyd blew a hole through himself with 
a shotgun some time last night. A big hole. 
He fell in the snow, and his body was 
frozen when the farmer found it. The 
farmer decided to look around the Cole 
place when he saw a light in the basement 
was burning. Boyd had been hiding up 
there for several days, evidently. They 
found lots of empty cans and a bed and 
blankets where he had slept, as well as one 
other thing that I’ll tell you about later.” 


ONY shook his head. “You can’t tell 
me that Les Boyd killed Dave Cole and 
then went up to Cole’s place in the Adiron- 
dacks and committed suicide. It doesn’t 
make sense. He wasn’t that kind of a 
The police commissioner’s face expressed 
a combination of pity and disdain for so 
credulous a person as Tony. “If you’d had 
as much to do with murder as I have you’d 
know that a man can look like one thing 
all his life and be another. Besides, Boyd 
was plainly a pretty dizzy figure. A rich 
bachelor—love affairs—that collection of 
emeralds—an early life of busting around 
the world in all kinds of adventures and 
scrapes. No, Andrews. It doesn’t do any 
good to deny facts. Boyd decided to kill 
Cole. He got hold of your knife so that 
you’d be implicated and clear his trail. He 
went over to Cole’s house and did the job. 
Then he called you up and locked you in. 
Being locked in that apartment with a 
dead body was supposed to get your wind 
up, throw you into a panic, make you leave 
fingerprints, or yell for help. Before help 
came he removed the chairs so nobody 
would believe you had been locked in.” 

The police commissioner cleared his 
throat. “After Boyd called you, and just 
before you arrived at the apartment— 
maybe when you were being announced by 
ringing that bell—Boyd called us, so that 
there would be policemen on the scene 
to catch you. Then he went out—maybe 
down the fire escape from the window in 
the top-floor hall—and ordered his bags 
sent down to the station. It was a dandy 
trap for you! Now, look at his getaway. 
He has his bags put on a Montreal train. 
But his bags are full of summer clothes. 
That’s where he was too slick. He figured 
that we would find out he was packed for 
the South, and therefore that we would 
look for him in the South. It just happens 
that we weren’t bright enough to do that. 
He actually goes North, but he messes up 
that trail, too. Do you get it?” 

Tony nodded slowly, the completeness 
of the police commissioner’s diagnosis over- 
coming his feelings. “Sure, I get it. He 
actually went up to the Adirondack camp 
but he left what looked like a slip, to lead 
the trail South.” 

The commissioner shook his head. “He 
did better than that. He didn’t dare stay 
on that train. He might be nailed by a 
fluke if anybody saw him. But nobody 
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did—really. His berth was made and his 
bags were in it. He handed out the ticket 
through the curtains when the train 
started. He wanted to disappear, and that 
was easy, because he had never appeared, 
really. If he had, we would have found his 
bags. But he could have opened his win- 
dow and tossed them into the Harlem 
River. He could have hopped off the train 
without them anywhere above 125th 
Street, by opening the doors, letting him- 
self out, and slamming them after him. 
There was a blizzard that night, remem- 
ber, and the train was going along by fits 
and starts. He could have come back into 
the New York station by subway and 
taken another train going north, or he 
could have picked up an automobile and 
driven. What he did is not important. 
The fact is that he left the train to break 
the trail. We were supposed to think he 
was going north on that train. Then we 
were supposed to find out about his bags 
being packed with summer clothes and 
start looking for him in the South. 

“Just how and when he actually went 
to Cole’s summer place doesn’t matter at 
all. That’s the dope. But he lost his 
nerve, and after he had done what he in- 
tended to do he blew a big hole through 
his backbone with a load of buckshot.” 

Tony swallowed. “Just what did he in- 
tend to do? Why did he go to the house 
on Elkhorn Lake? Why did he kill 
Dave?” 

“We won’t ever know all of that,” the 
commissioner answered. “Boyd went up 
to Elkhorn Lake to destroy the evidence 
of his motive for the murder. He used the 
fireplace to burn a sheaf of papers. We 
found what was left unburned because it 
was held together by one of those heavy 
metal clips. Thirty-seven pages written in 
pen and ink on the stationery of the Oregon 
Central Lumber & Douglas Fir Corpora- 
tion. The rest of it was ashes. And those 
ashes are the secret of why Boyd killed 
David Cole. Cole had something on him, 
a signed confession maybe, something that 
Boyd had written out and Cole kept. So 
Boyd killed Cole and went up to the house 
in the Adirondacks where the document 
was kept, and found it and destroyed it. 
Then he lost his nerve and shot himself.” 


HE police commissioner stood up. “I 
guess that’s about all, Andrews. I cer- 
tainly apologize for the days you’ve spent 
here. You can hardly blame us for arrest- 
ing you after what Doyle and McCluskey 
saw. I suppose you could bring a suit for 
false arrest. But I wish you wouldn’t do 
it. In the first place, you might not win 
the suit. In the second place, you’re in a 
spot now where if you ever need a favor 
from the police department you will only 
have to take up your telephone.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of suing,” Tony an- 
swered absent-mindedly. 

The police commissioner sagged for an 
instant with relief and then clasped Tony’s 
hand. “Fine! Fine! Splendid! Any time 
we can be of service to you—”’ He walked 
toward the door of the cell and out. The 
door was not closed behind him. Tony 
looked at it without seeing it and then 
heard the commissioner’s booming voice: 
“Come on, old man! You’ve done your 
time! Don’t tell me you’re stir-daffy.”” 

Tony grinned and walked out of his cell. 
He wasn’t stir-daffy. He was thinking— 
thinking furiously and purposefully. The 
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newspapers would print the story and the 
public would accept it. Leslie Boyd had 
murdered David Cole and implicated Tony 
Andrews, and made a getaway and finally 
killed himself, after destroying some sort of 
confession which David Cole had in his 
possession. It was about that “confession” 
that Tony was thinking. More than a year 
ago Tony, himself, had gone out to Oregon 
tolook over a property. A lumber property. 
Sitting in an office in Portland, Oregon, 
Tony had written by hand a report of that 
property to David Cole. He had written 
it on the stationery of the Oregon Central 
Lumber & Douglas Fir Corporation. He 
had fastened the report together with a 
heavy metal paper clip. He had sent the 
report to Cole by air mail. He had num- 
bered the pages in the report, and there 
had been exactly thirty-seven. 

Thus the document burned beyond re- 
claim, the document that was supposed 
to contain the motive for the murder of 
Cole by Les Boyd, was not a confession at 
all. It was a business report. Les Boyd 
would not have taken the trouble to burn 
it for any sensible reason whatever. It had 
probably been carried to Cole’s summer 
place in a brief case by Cole himself and 
filed away, to be forgotten. 

He went outdoors. The midday sun was 
shining and its light was unbearably blind- 
ing. He hailed a cab and gave the address 
of his apartment. All the way uptown he 
was thinking hard. Why did Boyd burn 
that report? He had not used the paper 
to start a log fire, for then even the portion 
of it held by the clip would have been con- 
sumed. There wasn’t anything in that 
report which concerned Les in any way. 

Pedro heard Tony’s key in the door and 
opened it and smiled. 

“I want a tub full of hot water,” Tony 
said, as he took off his coat. “And bath 
salts, a shower, and hot coffee, and toast 
that doesn’t bend when you pick it up by 
one corner. Call up my secretary and tell 
her to come up here with the mail and any- 
thing else that’s important. I won’t go 
down to the office until tomorrow.” 

Tony reached the stage where soap, 
water, washcloths, back brushes, and nail 
brushes have done their appointed tasks 
and a man merely takes his ease beneath 
the restful patter of a warm spray. He 
gave sudden voice while in this position: 
“Holy mackerel!” 


A SIMPLE and rather obvious explana- 
tion of the burned papers had occurred 
to him. Its implications were appalling. 
Suppose somebody else had burned that re- 
port to make it look as if Les Boyd’s motive 
for killing Cole was to be forever unknown. 
Tony had imagined that Les was on the 
trail of Cole’s murderer. But suppose it 
was the other way around: Suppose the 
murderer had trailed Les! Killed Les—put 
the shotgun in Les’s hands, and burned the 
papers in a conspicuous place so that Les’s 
suicide would seem motivated! Suppose 
Les had been murdered to cover up the 
murder of Cole, to accomplish just what it 
had accomplished in the mind of the police 
commissioner. 

Such a set of circumstances would have 
closed the case—had, in fact, closed it. 

Tony was sure that he was right. Les 
Boyd had been murdered by the same man 
who had murdered Cole. He gasped under 
a sudden deluge of cold water, toweled 
himself furiously, and went into his bed- 
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room. As he began to put on his clothes 
Pedro knocked on ‘his door. “Miss Jones 
is outside.” 

He finished his dressing quickly. The 
girl was sitting on a divan by the fireplace, 
and when he came out she stood up. “I’m 
terribly glad—” 

Tony grinned. “Me, too. Are you all 
ready to do some work?” 

She opened her brief case. “You bet I 
am! And I hope you are. Smithson is wild 
to see you; Williams is down in the office 
talking to Mr. Fletcher right now—” She 
stopped because Tony was paying no atten- 
tion to her. He had picked up a newspaper 
that she had been carrying. On the first 
page were headlines: 


LESLIE BOYD COMMITS SUICIDE 
Was MurDpeEReER oF Davip CoLE 
Andrews Released 


Tony glanced through the story. He 
tossed the paper back on the divan. “Look, 
Wanda. I didn’t mean business. I meant 
work on this—” He pointed at the paper. 
“Tt wasn’t a confession that Les Boyd 
burned, and he didn’t burn it.” 


HE TOLD her rapidly about his assump- 
tions, finishing with the words, ‘‘Who- 
ever was up there was also the person 
in Dave’s apartment the night we were 
there. The murderer. What I want to 
do—” 

She interrupted him excitedly: ‘—is to 
check everybody’s alibi for last night and 
the day before! Alavo’s and mine and—” 
She broke off. “But that wouldn’t do any 
good, necessarily, would it?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it,” Tony answered 
rapidly. “My idea was for you and me to 
go over everything that happened the night 
of Dave’s murder. To see if we could re- 
member anything that would throw some 
new light on this. But why not check the 
alibis? Why wouldn’t the easiest thing be 
to find who was out of town yesterday, 
when Les was shot?” 

Wanda looked frightened. “I was just 
thinking—”’ 

“Thinking what?” 

“Thinking that the paper said Mr. 
Boyd’s body was frozen. Frozen solid. 
And I was wondering if that didn’t mean 
he could have been dead for days. Ifa per- 
son is frozen, can even a medical man be 
sure how long he’s been dead?” 

Tony stared at his secretary. ‘You 
mean Boyd might have been lying up there 
for days?” 

“It’s just possible. Why don’t you call 
up a doctor and ask him? Because if it was 
done a week ago, for example, it would be 
pretty hard to,check anybody’s alibi.” 

Tony picked up the phone and called 
his own doctor. He explained swiftly that 
his question must be regarded as an in- 
violable confidence. The doctor’s reply 
confirmed Wanda’s suggestion: “I pre- 
sume you are talking about Boyd, Tony, 
but we will skip that. It crossed my mind 
when I read the papers this noon. How 
did the country doctor up in the Adiron- 
dacks know the length of time Boyd had 
lain there if he was frozen? Unless he had 
something like a recent cover of snow to go 
by, he couldn’t possibly know. That is the 
answer. In a solidly frozen human body 
no deterioration takes place whatever and 
I’d defy any medical man to say whether 
a given individual had been in that con- 
dition for hours or weeks.” 
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Tony said, “Thanks,” and hung up. He 
turned to Wanda. “You were right.” 

“We’d better tell the police.” 

He shook his head. “Not yet, we won’t. 
Look here, Wanda. You and I know more 
about this than anybody else alive. I’ve 
got a terrific feeling that—” 

Her blond head nodded. “I know! You 
feel that you can almost see who did it!” 

“—and I want to think a little more 
about it—about the night Dave was killed. 
Just what happened. When did it happen? 
Whose story fails to check with what we 
know? Wanda!’ His voice raised. “We 
ought to go back to Dave’s apartment. 
We ought to go over the whole evening. 
Have Dave’s things been moved?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘The police sealed 
up the apartment just as it was.” 

Tony again picked up the telephone, and 
he called the police commissioner. “About 
that favor you promised me,” he said. 

The commissioner’s voice was hearty: 
“Anything from a low license number to 
getting your nephew out of jail.” 

“T want to go into Cole’s apartment 
with my secretary, and I don’t want Doyle 
and McCluskey peering in the window.” 

There was a pause. “If you’ve got some- 
thing on this, Andrews, maybe you better 
tell me.” 

“If I get something, I will tell you.” 


BY THE time a man from headquarters 
arrived at Tony’s apartment with the 
keys, the afternoon was nearly worn away. 
The two men and the girl drove down to 
West Ninth Street. The policeman opened 
the front door of the house and they filed 
upstairs. On the door of the apartment 
itself there was a sign and a padlock. Again 
keys turned, and the door swung open. 
The policeman said, “Anything else?” 

Tony thanked him. He went down the 
stairs. 

They stood together in Dave’s living- 
room and Wanda said, “Don’t you think 
we had better turn on the lights first?” 

He nodded. “All the ones that were on 
that night.” 

When floor and table lamps drove back 
the dusk, they could see the stain on the 
divan and on the floor, dark brown now, 
and the ashes of the fire that had been 
burning in Cole’s grate. In the bedroom 
the same suit with the same note pinned 
on it was‘still hanging on the bureau 
drawer. When they were satisfied that 
they had switched on the proper lights, 
they returned to the living-room. 

“Now,” Tony said, “you watch me. I’ve 
knocked on the door.” He walked toward 
it. “And now I come in.” He halted. He 
said parenthetically, “It must have been 
about nine o’clock. The door wasn’t an- 
swered. I unlocked it and walked in. Dave 
was lying there.” Tony acted out what 
he was saying. “Lying there just as if he 
had been doing one of his suspension 
presses—with a knife in his back... . 
Let me see. I called Les.” He called— 
once. “Les!’’ 

He shrugged. “All right. No answer. I 
walked to the guestroom.” Wanda fol- 
lowed him as he went down the dark hall 
and switched on the guestroom lights. “I 
took a squint into the closets here and 
moved on to Dave’s room. I read the note 
to Mrs. Bunnell about the cleaners and I 
counted the dough on the bureau. Five 
or six hundred dollars. All right. Next 
I looked into the bathroom.” He did 
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so. “There were a couple of sloppy towels 
on the floor and a lot of water. Dave al- 
ways bathed like a sea lion. 

“Then the kitchen. There wasn’t any- 
thing out of order in it.” He turned on the 
kitchen light and they gazed at that room. 
“So far so good. Let me think. I walked 
back into the living-room to call the police.” 

He stepped aside and Wanda went 
ahead. His voice trailed her. “Now. I 
picked up the telephone. The wire’s cut— 
see? I decided to go out and find the police. 
Wait a minute. I hadn’t taken off my 
gloves. One of the first thoughts that 
crossed my mind was not to leave any 
fingerprints while I was investigating. 
When I went to the door it wouldn’t open. 
So! Let’s see if those chairs will jam the 
door!” 


Pee went into the hall and Tony put 
one of the Spanish chairs face down on 
the hall carpet. It fitted tightly between 
the door and the newel post of the stairs 
that led to the roof. ‘Now you do it and 
I'll go inside and try to push.” 

They made the experiment and Tony 
was unable to open the door. Wanda 
picked up the chair and put it back in its 
place. Tony came out. “That’s what did 
it, all right,” he said. He glanced around 
the hall—at the ship wallpaper, the crim- 
son carpet, the table, and the sizzling radia- 


tor. He smiled a little at Wanda. “Kind 
of scary, isn’t it?” 
Her eyes met his brightly. “It’s the 


weirdest thing I ever did in my life. The 
feeling that you almost know exactly what 
happened is terribly intense, though.” 

He did not reply to that. ‘When I 
found I couldn’t get out this door I tried 
the kitchen door. Come on.” They went 
through the house. “It was double-locked. 
Then back into the living-room. I was 
absolutely positive that Dave’s murderer 
was still in the building, on account of the 
barricaded door, of course. When I came 
back from trying the kitchen door—right 
now, that is—I saw Dave's .45 on the table 
—here—loaded but not used. I stuck it in 
my pocket because I thought I might need 
itany minute. Then I saw that the Register 
was opened at a story about me, and I knew 
it had been left there by Les. At least, it 
had his name and apartment number on it. 
The next thing I noticed was Sefiora 
Alavo’s perfume, and I sniffed along this 
divan.” 

He repeated his actions of the fatal 
night. “I knew the perfume was familiar 
but I couldn’t remember whose it was. I 
sat down and tried to think.” 

Wanda was standing opposite the divan 
where Tony sat, her face earnest with con- 
centration. 

Tony went on: “It was while I was sit- 
ting here that it occurred to me that Dave 
looked as if he had been doing that sus- 
pension press. I smoked a cigarette and 
chucked my ashes in the grate so nobody 
would look for my brand of cigarettes. 
I saw Loretta’s handkerchief in the other 
divan, and I burned it. Then I realized the 
knife in Dave’s back was just like my own. 
I felt compelled to look at this one. So I 
did. It was just about this time that Mc- 
Cluskey and Doyle reached the balcony by 
the front window and began to watch.” 

He got down on one knee over the spot 
where Dave had been lying. “It was my 
knife, but discovering that wasn’t any 
comfort. If I hadn’t thought I was still 
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locked in, I might have walked out with it 
—perhaps. But while I knelt here I felt 
cold air on my back—” 

“and I came in,” Wanda said. 

Tony stood up. “You will never know 
how relieved I was to see you. When I 
felt that cold air I thought my last day had 
arrived.” 

For a moment they looked at each other, 
smiling. And then suddenly Tony started. 
“Cold air! Was it cold in the hall? Do you 
remember?” 

She frowned, and finally nodded. “It 
was quite cold. The bottom hall was warm 
but it got colder as I went up the stairs. 
That fits with what the police said. The 
murderer got away by opening the hall 
window and going down the fire escape.” 

Tony was shaking his head. “Even on a 
night like that, opening and shutting a 
window wouldn’t let in enough cold air to 
chill a couple of halls. It was hotter than 
Tophet’’—he stalked across the room and 
opened the front door of the apartment— 
“hotter than blazes out here when I came 
up. The radiator was steaming away just 
as it is now. Look!’’ He rushed down the 
hall to a window. Outside was the iron 
fire escape. He opened the window, ducked 
his head, climbed out on the fire escape, 
and came back into the hall, shutting the 
window behind him. A little eddy of cold 
air had blown through the window, but 
when they walked back to Dave’s door it 
was still warm in the hall. 

Wanda looked back toward the fire 
escape. “But if the cold air didn’t come 
from that window—” Suddenly and in 
horror she drew her breath. She had 
noticed the direction of Tony’s eyes. He 
was looking up the staircase to the roof. 

“I don’t think the papers ever made any 
report of an investigation of that roof.” 


HE STARTED slowly up the stairs. 
When his head and shoulders came in 
contact with the trap door to the roof he 
unhooked it and pushed hard. It lifted. He 
climbed up the rest of the stairs and held 
his hand for Wanda. 

The pink glow of the streets was re- 
flected back dimly on the winter-swept 
roof. Iron benches, chairs, tables, flower 
urns, and flower boxes were barely visible. 
Snow was heaped over shapeless lumps. 
Tony stood there for a moment, and then 
walked over to the wall around the edge 
of the roof and looked down. “It would 
be a cinch to drop from here to the fire 
escape,” he said slowly. 

Tony’s gaze rested on the formless lumps 
of snow which marked the positions of 
summer furniture. “Are you thinking the 
same thing I am?” he asked. 

Her voice was choked: “I’m thinking 
that Leslie Boyd could have been mur- 
dered that night and carried up here—” 

Tony took her hand. ‘Carried up here,” 
he repeated rapidly. ‘The snow would 
have covered him in a few minutes! His 
body would have looked like another one 
of these flower boxes. And he’d have 
frozen, Wanda! It was bitter cold!” 

“Then what?” she whispered. 

“The murderer,” Tony replied, “has 
had eleven nights to come back here and 
get that frozen body and drive it up to 
David Cole’s house in the Adirondacks! 
Listen, Wanda! It could have stayed here 
frozen till now, even, as far as that goes. 
It’s been cold right along. If Les came 
into Dave’s apartment and found him 
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dead, and the murderer was hiding there 
and killed Les, too, he could easily have 
brought him up here. Brought him here 
and then taken him miles away—” His 
voice sank. “Thawed out the body and 
used the shotgun—to erase a stab wound 
just like the one in Dave’s back! Then he 
could have left the body to freeze again.” 

“But why didn’t the police look up 
here?” Wanda asked. 

“They probably did come up and take a 
look around. Late that night, or the morn- 
ing after the murder. If we’re right, Les’s 
body was here then. But whoever brought 
it here could have covered it, and his own 
tracks, and the gale that night would have 
blown all the surfaces smooth in ten 
minutes. The cops came up here and saw 
nothing, which is understandable. Any- 
how, they were sure they had their man. 
They’d seen me with that knife in my hand 
—through the front window. They weren’t 
looking for anything else. If they’d been a 
little more thorough”’—he glanced around 
the roof—‘“‘they might have found—” 

“Let’s go down,” she whispered. 

Tony murmured, “It would have been 
as simple as that!” 
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TEEN he helped her on the staircase 
again and closed the trapdoor. Once 
more they were standing in front of Cole’s 
apartment. 

“The hall’s cold now, isn’t it?” she said. 
And she shuddered from head to foot. 

He nodded and opened the door to 
Dave’s apartment again. “I’m sure of it 
now, Wanda. Les Boyd wouldn’t have 
burned that report of mine for any reason 
in the world. So somebody else did. Les 
wouldn’t have killed himself. Somebody 
did that to transfer guilt for the murder of 
Cole—which that person had already com- 
mitted. Les wasn’t out hunting for the 
murderer for the past eleven days. He was 
lying dead, and his body was kept just as it 
was for all that time because it was frozen. 
He was lying up here on the roof for a while 
and then in the Adirondacks. It would 
have been a cinch to get Les’s body down 
that fire escape from the roof and into an 
automobile. Anybody who saw the thing 
would have thought Les was a drunk.” 

Wanda said uncomfortably, “I guess 
you’ve got something to tell the commis- 
sioner now.” 

Tony’s head moved negatively. “An 
idea, and nothing to back it up. If my 
idea is right, and two murders were done 
in this room that night, there should have 
been signs of two murders. Up there on 
the roof I assumed that Les was stabbed, 
but he might have been struck over the 
head, for example.” Tony’s eyes moved 
toward the divan. “If the murderer had 
heard Les coming up the stairs and jumped 
behind that seat—if Les had come in and 
telephoned me and the police, and sat 
down opposite Dave to wait for me—” 

Thoughtfully he walked to the spot 
where he had found David Cole lying face 
down with outstretched arms. He looked 
at that spot. He gazed from there along 
the stained carpet to the larger stain on 
the back of the divan. “I don’t suppose it 
ever occurred to the police to do blood 
tests,” he said slowly. 

Half understanding him, she murmured, 
“What do you mean?” 

“Suppose the blood here on the divan 
was Les’s blood?” 


“But—?” (Continued on page 158) 
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THE 


I DOUBT seriously if there are many 
dogs like our Timmy. He is one of the 
homeliest but most intelligent creatures 
I have ever seen. 

One night, just a few minutes after 
most of us small-town folk had retired, 
the fire siren sounded. We rushed to the 
windows and thence to our clothes, and 
ran out with the crowd. The fire proved 
to be the residence of a family which had 
been hard hit, like the rest of us, with the 
depression. The whole house was ablaze. 
A murmur ran through the crowd that 
three children were inside. Even the fire- 
men were helpless. 

Then, suddenly, the lean body of 
Timmy, our dog, dashed into the smoke 
and flying embers, and returned in a few 
seconds, leading the way for the three 
children. The crowd began to cheer and 
shout, only to change to moans when 
Timmy ran back into the burning build- 
ing. We thought, of course, that he had 
gone to seek more children, and that he 
was doomed in the falling walls. 

There were tears in the eyes of many, 
when suddenly at a window appeared 
Timmy’s singed and dizzily swaying 
figure. He was holding a bundle in his 
mouth. Then he leaped, and was caught 
by a man in the crowd. When we found 
that the dog was not seriously injured, 
we turned our attention to the bundle. 
To our astonishment, it was the family’s 
fire insurance policy wrapped in a wet 
towel!—E. E. H. 


DURING fleet maneuvers recently in the 
Caribbean Sea, one of our naval aviators, 
known as Parachute Pete, used to take 
off in his plane at dawn every day to do 
the usual routine flying that was part of 
his job—formation stuff, loops, sideslips. 

On his third day out, I noticed a mal- 
lard duck following him at about 160 
yards distance. Whenever Pete put his 
ship into a spin, the duck would fall into 
a spin right behind him. When the plane 
looped, barrel-rolled, and sideslipped, the 
little duck did the same. 

When Pete went out the following 
mornings, the duck was there to greet 
him. Soon all hands on my ship, the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, looked forward to this 
daily exhibition, and a feeling of fondness 
grew up between men and bird. 

And then one morning, as Parachute 
Pete and his little pal were soaring high 
over the sea, Pete nosed his plane into a 
power dive. Down, down roared the 
plane, until we held our breath. Then, 
with shocking abruptness, Pete pulled 


out of the dive, but the poor duck, 
dropping behind him like a plummet, 
couldn’t make it. It struck the water, 
breaking its neck and dying, it seemed to 
us, gallantly—C. R. M. 


WHEN we moved to New York from 
Chicago not long ago, we traveled by air, 
bringing along our unwilling cat, Ara- 
minta. She wouldn’t remain in her 
basket, but prowled about the cabin 
plane all the way. 

Two weeks after our arrival, in our 
new abode on the 10th floor of a big 
apartment house, Araminta’s two kittens 
were born. One was a deaf mute, so it 
was painlessly exterminated. The other, 
which we called Peppermint, was a most 
extraordinary kitten. 

New York, as you know, has lots of 
pigeons. They spotted us as newcomers 
and softies, and flocked to our kitchen 
window for food. Peppermint became 
very much excited. We were afraid it 
was the usual cat-after-the-bird instinct, 
but it proved to be prenatal influence. 
He would jump up on the window sill and 
watch with the most intent interest as 
the pigeons circled about in the air and 
settled to rest just outside. 

Gradually he made advances to them, 
and they became so friendly they would 
let him rub his fat, soft little body against 
them, and he would purr and they would 
coo. They became more and more 
chummy, until one day, to my amaze- 
ment and fear, one of the biggest of the 
pigeons squatted a little, and Peppermint 
scrambled upon its back. Then the 
pigeon spread its wings and soared away, 
with Peppermint clinging to its back, 
looking scared, but eager and excited. 

I wondered whether I should ever see 
little Peppermint again, but after about 
ten minutes the big pigeon returned 
safely to the window ledge with its de- 
lighted passenger. 

For two weeks Peppermint has had his 
daily ride.. No doubt a few New Yorkers 
have seen, high above the streets, a pigeon 
with a kitten on its back, seeing the sights 
and enjoying a thrill. 

But what worries me is that Pepper- 
mint is growing; soon hë will be too big 
and heavy for the pigeon. Shall I then 
have to import a mallard duck to give 
Peppermint his airplane rides?—A. B. 


FOR each whopper published we will pay 
$10. No contributions will be returned. 
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(Continued from page 157) In a low tone, 
acting as he talked, Tony explained: “‘Let’s 
assume that I am the murderer. I kid Dave 
into showing me he can still do a suspension 
press.. I stab him. That’s easy. While I 
am still kneeling I hear somebody come up 
the stairs, or perhaps ring the bell. I have 
just used the knife, so I snatch it and jump 
behind the divan. Les comes in, sees Dave, 
walks over to the phone, and calls. Then 
he seats himself on the divan to wait.” 

“But,” interrupted Wanda, “how did 
Mr. Boyd get into the apartment? The 
murderer wouldn’t have opened the door 
for him.” 

“Les kept a set of keys to Dave’s place. 
Dave gave me a set, too. He wanted us to 
feel we could drop in and use his place any 
time. Les must have rung the bell and got 
no answer, and decided to come in and 
wait till Dave came home.” 

“Yes, I see? 

Tony crouched behind the sofa. He 
pointed at the stain on its back. “Les has 
made his phone calls and is sitting right 
here and I am directly behind him with 
the knife in my hand. I know that a third 
person as well as the police will be on the 
scene in a few minutes. I’ve got to get 
away before they come, but if Les sees me, 
it is all over for me. I realize that he is go- 
ing to sit there and wait. All I have to do 
is reach over the top of this thing to kill 
him. You can’t hang any harder for two 
murders than for one, but as I crouch here 
it dawns on me that if I can make it look 
as if one man had killed the other and then 
committed suicide I can forever divert sus- 
picion from myself. And now look, Wanda. 
I stab Les.” Tony made a gesture so real- 
istically that the girl winced. “That makes 
the stain. I move Les over to where Dave 
is lying. It’s simple, isn’t it? Everyone 
will assume that Dave was stabbed in the 
divan and fell forward on the floor, leaving 
a trail of blood. It’ll look like one murder 
only. I have already decided how and 
where I can hide Les’s body for a long 
time. On the roof in the snow. I put the 
knife back in Dave’s body and I pick u 
Boyd—and the rest we know.” i 


ANDA frowned. ‘‘There’s one thing, 

though. Why did the murderer barri- 
cade you in with those chairs? We've 
thought all along it was to put the crime 
off on you. But if he had already set the 
scene to make Mr. Boyd look like the mur- 
derer, why did he want to incriminate you, 
too?” 

Tony considered. “Oh, gosh! I suppose 
we'll never know the truth of all this.” He 
leaned against a chair despondently. 

“Maybe it was this way,” Wanda said 
slowly. ‘You’ arrived long before the 
police. Suppose the murderer was just 
carrying Mr. Boyd up the stairs to the roof 
when he heard you coming. He wouldn’t 
have time to get out through the trapdoor 
—it’s heavy and awkward and he was—he 
was carrying something.” She stopped 
short, looking very white. 

“Of course,” Tony carried on her sug- 
gestion, excitedly. “So he hid on the 
stairs to the roof until I had gone into 
Dave’s apartment and then barred the door 
with the chairs to keep me from coming 
out and catching him before he had fin- 
ished. After he had Les on the roof and 
covered him with snow, he came back and 
took the chairs away.” 

Wanda asked for a cigarette. Her hand 
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trembled. “And how about the other 
phone call—to the hotel?” 

Tony glanced at her quickly. “Other 
phone call? That’s right! Les called his 
hotel and ordered his bags sent to that 
Montreal train! That doesn’t make very 
good sense—unless—unless—it was the 
murderer who called the hotel. We can 
ask the hotel clerk if he definitely recog- 
nized the voice. And that’s important! 
Because if it was the murderer who called, 
then the murderer knew that Les had 
packed his bags!” 

Their eyes met. “That’s right,” she an- 
swered slowly. “If the murderer tele- 
phoned the hotel, he probably got on the 
train himself for a little while, and handed 
out the tickets and disposed of the bags, 
and got off the train as soon as possible.” 

Tony said, “Let’s go up and talk to the 
hotel clerk.” 

“At least,” she said, “what the commis- 
sioner believes simply couldn’t have hap- 
pened—on account of that burned report. 
And what we are imagining certainly could 
have happened—if the man who killed 
Dave was very clever.” They began to 
turn out the lights in the apartment. Tony 
called sharply, “Why a ‘man’?” 

There was blankness in her voice: “A 
woman—?” 

“If we are right—why not? Cole was 
killed while he was lying face down on the 
floor. A woman could have done it. Les 
was stabbed in the back when he didn’t 
know there was another person in the 
apartment. A woman could have done 
that. And as for carrying Les Boyd’s body 
up the stairs to the roof—Les didn’t even 
weigh a hundred pounds. You could have 
done it. And you have a husky voice. You 
might have been able to make the hotel 
clerk think you were a man!” 


HE clerk at the Brail Hotel who had 

taken the order that sent Les Boyd’s 
two suitcases to the railroad station gave 
them grounds for a reasonable doubt. “I 
don’t remember the voice much. It’s noisy 
in the lobby. It was just a voice—but I’ll 
tell you. Mr. Boyd always used to say, 
‘This is Boyd—14-B.’ Now, some people 
say, ‘This is Mr. Norman K. Jones,’ or 
others say, ‘This is Mrs. Wilson, of Apart- 
ment So-and-so.’ Whoever spoke that 
night said, ‘This is Boyd—14-B,’ so I 
naturally assumed it was Boyd.” 

Tony and Wanda went out into the 
street. “It’s half past seven,” he said. 
“Will you have supper?” 

“Yes.” 

There was a long silence between them 
as they rode in a taxicab, a silence that was 
broken finally when he murmured, “A 
man or a woman—somebody who was well 
enough acquainted with Dave to know he 
could be kidded into doing that suspension 
press. Somebody who knew Les so well 
that he or she could telephone exactly the 
way Les did—someone who knew about 
Dave’s summer place.” 

He chuckled mirthlessly. “That means 
you—” 

“I didn’t get on the Montreal train, and 
you know it. I was with you.” 

“You made two telephone calls that 
night, though. Before and after the few 
minutes we spent at the movies. One could 
have been to get Les’s bags sent to the 
train and the other could have been to 
have somebody take care of-the train ride 
itself. You could have done it if you had 
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had an accomplice. For that matter, so 
could I if I had had somebody to take care 
of that train ride. But, for that matter—” 
He hesitated a moment and went on: 
“so could Pedro. He had some kind of 
grudge against Cole. He could have left 
the house that evening when Les came in 
to talk to me, because I didn’t see him 
again until morning, and in the eleven 
days I was in jail he could easily have 
transported the body to the Adirondacks.” 

“I don’t think Pedro would have done 
such a—” 

“Neither do I,” Tony replied. The cab 
stopped in front of a restaurant. “But 
I’m just trying to show you that, if we 
are right about what happened, it still 
could have conceivably been done by not 
only you or me or Pedro, but by Loretta, 
or Jack—he was home alone that night, 
and she said she was at the theater—or 
by either one of the Alavos, or by any 
one of an unknown number of absolute 
strangers.” 

The doorman pushed open the restau- 
rant door. “If we do know how, we still 
don’t know who.” She stood beside him 
as he checked his coat and a headwaiter 
walked smilingly toward them. “So I 
haven’t got anything at all to tell the com- 
missioner yet, and I don’t think we will 
ever find out which person knew that Boyd 
was going South and could use that knowl- 
edge about the luggage, because obviously 
disclosing that would give away the person 
who did know it.” Tony was following 
her among upturned faces, talking to 
Wanda’s back. “In consequence of which 
dilemma I think I’ll try a little notion I’ve 
got on all the possible suspects. It is a 
good notion but I’ll probably find myself 
back in the Tombs for slander or whatever 
it is.” They sat down. 

“What’s your idea?” she asked. 

He shook his head at her. “I won’t tell 
you unless it works. Now. Let’s forget 
all about it. Let’s have the best dinner 
obtainable, and afterward I’m going to 
send you home.” He looked at the menu. 
“How about oysters?” 

She wanted to ask questions, but she 
saw that he was determined not to talk 
any more about the deaths of his partners. 
She was glad, in a way. She hoped that 
he would talk to her about himself and her- 
self. Hedid.... 


WANDA was waiting in his office at 
9:30 when he appeared. He was ex- 
cited. He clapped his hands together when 
he came through the door. He had a black 
eye. Wanda stared at the black eye. 

“Part of my idea,” he said in reply to 
her unasked question. “We can cross 
Señor Alavo off our list, Wanda. Further- 
more, he evened up things for that sock in 
the jaw I gave him.” She waited for him 
to say more but he did not, so she handed 
him the mail. He glanced through it and 
picked out a single letter. “I want to talk 
this over with Jack Raymond. Tell him to 
come in. I persuaded Jack to take a Turk- 
ish bath with me last night, by the way.” 

Her eyes were suddenly alarmed and 
he shook his head. “We only talked about 
business. However, I’m going to leave 
the inner-office communicator open and I 
want you to listen at the other end.” Her 
face was white and questioning. He 
shrugged. “Maybe I am just going to get. 
another black eye.” 

She went out. 
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Jack entered, sat down, and smiled. 

Tony got out of his chair and half sat on 
his desk. “You killed Dave with my knife, 
Jack,” he said crisply. ‘Then you killed 
Les. You carried him up that dark stair- 
way and hid with him while I came up. 
You blocked the door with a chair while 
you got him out on the roof. Then you 
went home. You didn’t have time to take 
the short ride on the Montreal train, so you 
persuaded somebody else to do it. Your 
butler? Or Loretta? It doesn’t matter. In 
one of the last eleven nights you took a trip 
with the body up to the Adirondacks and 
you made a murder look like a suicide by 
burning a sheaf of papers and using a shot- 
gun to destroy a stab wound.” 


ACK sat still. Tony’s first words had 

erased his smile, but now it was on his 
face again, changed somewhat. “Just why 
did I do all these things, Tony?” 

Tony hunched himself up on his desk. 
“Loretta said that you were broke. That 
you gambled. She said that she was try- 
ing to marry Dave, or me, to save the 
family from ruin. I thought she was kid- 
ding. She wasn’t. You handle enough of 
this firm’s properties to embezzle a good 
deal of money, a good deal without being 
caught, but if you’ve taken any—maybe 
you’ve put it back now. I haven’t looked 
into the records. Dave probably had. You 
killed him to keep him from telling us.” 

Jack’s smile was still unabashed. 
“You’ve thought up a very fancy night- 
mare, Tony. You certainly don’t intend 
to make such a charge seriously?” 

“I intend to.” 

Then Jack stopped smiling. “I suppose 
you can prove it?” 

Tony reached in his pocket. Jack’s 
hand slid quickly toward his own pocket, 
but Tony produced no weapon. He 
dropped two small objects on his desk. 
“Here’s a button from the suit you were 
wearing that night and a little black note- 
book from your vest pocket. I haven’t had 
time to dry the notebook out, you may 
notice. It fell into the snow on the roof 
of Dave Cole’s house. The button was on 
the staircase to the roof. Funny you 
haven’t missed—the notebook.” 

For an instant Jack’s eyes stared. “I 
could have sworn I had it yesterday—” 
He reached into his hip pocket then and 
pulled out a revolver. His voice was low 
and splitting in its intensity. “Hand over 
the button and the notebook. Then come 
along with me.” 

“Where?” 

“While Loretta and I pack.” He pointed 
the gun steadily. “We’ll tie you up and 
put you in a closet, where they’ll find you 
in a day or so.” Jack was smiling once 
again, and his third smile was an expres- 
sion Tony had never seen—a deadly ex- 
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pression. “I don’t need to tell you that 
Pll use this if I have to—do I?” He put 
the gun in his pocket, still keeping it 
pointed at Tony. “It was clever work to 
figure that out, Tony. I did it. And I 
helped myself to the firm’s funds. Dave 
only found out through a fluke.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said Tony quietly. 
“Where was Les going that night? Why 
were his bags packed for a Southern trip? 
And how did you know they were packed?” 

“He told me. He was determined to 
stop this quarrel between you and Dave 
at any cost—even the cost of a trip to 
South America to check on your findings 
about the bond issue. He didn’t tell you 
or Dave because he was afraid you’d try 
to stop him. But he had his bags packed, 
ready to leave that night, if you two 
couldn’t patch things up. . . . That was 
one thing you couldn’t find out, for all 
your detective work. And you’ve made 
one mistake. You should have had some 
witnesses to this little scene.” 

Very delicately Tony tapped the top 
of his inner-office communicator. “I 
have.” He leaned down a little. “Wanda! 
Bring everybody in here.” 

For a second Jack was silent and motion- 
less. Then he said, “I wish you’d do every- 
thing you can for Loretta. Keep her out 
of it. She didn’t know why she carried out 
my orders for her about the Montreal train 
until the next day.” 

Tony said, “All right, Jack.” 

Then the door opened. Wanda was 
there, with Fletcher and Alavo behind her. 
. . . The shot made surprisingly little 
noise, because Jack had pressed the muzzle 
of his gun close to his body. . . . 


‘ONY and Wanda sat in another taxicab 

riding toward the police commissioner’s 
office. ‘‘He’ll be furious.” She referred to 
the commissioner. “Why didn’t you tell 
him that you had found the button and 
the notebook?” 

He turned toward her. “Because I hadn’t. 
The button was from one of my own suits. 
It was just an ordinary black one—and I 
snitched the notebook out of his vest yes- 
terday evening at the Turkish bath.” 

They rode a little longer. There was re- 
lief on their faces. Presently she looked 
up at him with a shadowy smile. ‘“You’re 
terribly clever, aren’t you? I guess the 
best brains do go into business. The first 
time you dictated that speech I thought 
it was kind of funny, but now—” 

Tony shook his head, and his grin ap- 
peared. “If I had brains I would have 
had the firm’s books secretly audited ten 
days ago.” He took her hand and patted 
it. “If I had brains I would have figured 
Loretta out sooner for what she is. If I 
had any brains whate:er I would have 
paid more attention to a gray-eyed, silver- 
blond girl about twenty-five years old 
named Miss Jones. I mean—Miss Red- 
mond.” 

“You’ve been calling her Wanda for the 
last day.” 

“Have I? Good for me! Maybe I have 
some sense, after all!” 

The policeman who was chaperoning 
them to their final interview with the com- 
missioner felt that his office was being im- 
posed upon somewhat. He looked out 
the window with evident fascination at a 
lamppost, a pile of paving stones, and a 
municipal ashcan. 
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trousers. (Billy told me one day, with the 
philosophic air of a world traveler, “ As far 
as I can find out, kids are all alike, except 
that in New York they wear knickers, in 
Hollywood they wear long pants, and in 
Peoria they wear overalls.”’) 

When they dress in the morning they 
can usually agree on the clothing for the 
day, but, it turned out, there had been 
some disagreement that morning. One 
wanted to wear a blue polo shirt and the 
other insisted upon a regular blue shirt. 
Following the rule which they thought up 
themselves and which decides every con- 
troversy peacefully, they had tossed a coin. 
They wore blue polo shirts. 

Their dark brown hair was long, over 
their ears, and bunched at the back. They 
hated to go out in public that way and 
looked forward eagerly to the moment 
when The Prince and the Pauper would be 
finished and they could have a haircut. 

In the discovery of the “‘bonger,” they 
forgot for the moment that they had come 
to talk about the plans, which one of them 
dropped on a table as he spied in an opened 
magazine one of those arty, modern pho- 
tographs, of a potato peeling on a plate. 

“Can we look?” he asked politely. 

“Oh, boy!” said the other, examining 
the photograph with the approval of an ex- 
pert. “Were taking pictures like that.” 


aoe days before, someone had given 
them a book of modern photographic 
art, and with their little camera they had 
started to make pictures that they expect 
to send to the next photograph-exhibition 
in New York. None had been developed 
yet but they were pretty sure they would 
be good. They had photographed inani- 
mate objects in sharp shadow, in odd com- 
positions—a pair of spectacles on a book, 
stockings thrown carelessly over a pair of 
shoes, an ash tray with a cigarette still 
burning, a pair of rubber gloves holding a 
knife. Their only portrait was of one of the 
twins who, with knowledge gained at the 
studio, put vaseline on his face, sprayed it 
with his mother’s perfume atomizer. “I 
was supposed to be a sweaty miner that’s 
just dug his way out after being entombed 
for two weeks,” he explained. 

“Which is Billy?” I asked, to get things 
straight. It’s a question they’re asked a 
hundred times a day. 

“I am,” said Billy. “And’—he grinned 
at their stock joke—‘‘that’s Bobby.” 

“What about the plans?” I reminded 
them. 

“Oh, yes, the sacred plans.” 

Now, these youngsters have a great 
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sense of humor. Until you spy that 
twinkle in their eyes they sometimes 
startle you. Once I asked Bobby who his 
best girl was, and quite earnestly he told 
me, “Princess Elizabeth. But,” he con- 
fessed, using language he had learned from 
a role, “I wouldn’t say exactly that we’ve 
plighted our troth yet.” 

They are by no means fresh. When you 
first meet them they’re quiet and shy, and 
they’re always perfect gentlemen in the 
presence of adults. They don’t begin this 
kidding until they’ve decided you’re a 
good friend and that you’ll understand. 

I once inquired what Billy liked best 
to read and he said with quiet sarcasm, “I 
love to curl up in the corner with a good 
fan magazine and read about ‘Tea and 
Toast with Robert Taylor.’” We were 
talking about what motion pictures inter- 
ested them most, and one said promptly, 
“Serials,” and the other explained with a 
chuckle, “You know—‘The Phantom 
Rider, or Who Killed Mister Jones.’”’ 

When it came to discussing the plans, 
we played it straight, as they say in pic- 
tures. Billy and Bobby knew these in- 
ventions wouldn’t work and knew that I 
knew it, but we solemnly pretended that 
they were on the verge of discoveries 
which would astound the world of science. 

Unfortunatély, the models were in New 
York. While I carefully wrote it down, 
Bobby described the Delinkalater: 

“There are 14 coils of wire in a cigar box 
—the whole thing is about 12 feet long and 
sure makes a mess in the living-room— 
and they run to a lead pole that has an 
eleétric train transformer on it. Then the 
wires run through a crystal radio set to an- 
other cigar box. There are 4 different 
switches. You hook it all to the radio 
aerial—Is that the way you spell ‘aerial’? 
It’s out in the air, isn’t it? Why don’t you 
spell it ‘a-i-r-i-a-l’?—and plug it into the 
radio and throw the switches and it de- 
links the static.” 

Billy said uneasily, “ Daddy says, ‘No.’” 

“But Mother says it helps a lot,” Bobby 
declared, as if that settled it. He opened a 
big, black book. “But most important is 
the Joann Recorder.” 

“And the X-ray acid,” Billy reminded 
him. 

Bobby frowned. “That’s not perfected 
yet.” He explained, ‘“‘we’re making an 
acid that whert you put it on a picture of 
somebody, it brings out all the bones and 
makes ’em look like an X-ray picture.” 

I said it sounded rather horrible. 

“We'll sell it to doctors. They’ll use it 
instead of taking X-ray pictures. Now, 
the Joann Recorder—” 


HERE it was, in plans ready to be sub- 

mitted to the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton, showing how the “earth disturbance 
waves” and the “air (or ether) waves” 
strike the “airial hoops post,” run through 
a mass of wires, gadgets, and a glass jar 
filled with a secret chemical, and move a 
needle that will point to the longitude and 
latitude at which the earthquake is to oc- 
cur. At the same time the waves will ring a 
bell. 

“That,” Bobby explained, “is for the 
night man. If it happens at night it will 
wake him up, and he can telephone the 
subscribers to get out of bed and run.” 

They have signed elaborate agreements 
taking care of every contingency, includ- 
ing the division of the millions of dollars of 
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profits. One clause reads: “If one en- 
ventor disagrees, the two other enventors 
shall hear his case and shall and will render 
their verdict. In the event the verdict is 
‘Guilty’ he shall automatically be cut out 
of all Profets, Royalties etc and shall and 
will not be allowed back into the club un- 
less he pays fifty cents (50¢) American 
money. (No phony money made by him or 
anybody else.) ” 

Closing the report for the head man in 
the Patent Office is this reassuring state- 
ment from the President of the Club: “I 
think the Joann Recorder will work. Some 
of the parts in it are not perfect but the 
main parts do work and are perfect. Our 
ideas are based upon reports from all over 
the world by famous men. Try and beat 
that. So there. Your pal—Bobby.” 


OW that I had these “enventions” 

clear in my mind, I said, “ When did 
you start this scientific career? What was 
your first invention?” 

They sat down and considered. “I 
guess,” said Billy, “it was the submarine, 
wasn’t it, Bobby?” Bobby guessed it was. 

Without the slightest realization that 
Death had almost had its hands upon him, 
Bobby told me about the submarine. 
Neither he nor Billy appreciated the fact 
that Billy’s conduct in the affair, had it 
been reported, would have won him a 
Carnegie Hero Medal. 

“It was a good joke on me,” Bobby 
grinned. “We invented a submarine and 
it didn’t work. We were about seven years 
old. It was when we were living in Peoria, 
and we got a great, big box that had one 
side on hinges, you know, like a chest, only 
bigger. Billy and another boy and me got 
it on a couple wheelbarrows and took it 
out to the creek where we went swim- 
ming.” 

“We had to put sand in bags, too,” said 
Billy. 

“Yeah,” Bobby agreed. “We certainly 
worked. Well, we put the box in the water 
in a place close to shore where the water 
was about six feet deep, and the other boy 
and I jumped in and shut the lid and held 
it shut, and the submarine sunk to the 
bottom. We had string that we held and 
Billy was on shore holding the other end, 
and we were going to pretend to talk back 
and forth and we’d tell how we saw sunken 
pirate ships and treasure.” 

I exclaimed, “How were you going to 
get out?” 

Bobby chuckled, “‘ We hadn’t thought of 
that. We didn’t expect what happened. 
You see, when the box sunk it turned up- 
side down, and when it hit bottom the lid 
was on the bottom and we were standing 
on our heads and couldn’t get out. The 
water began coming in the cracks and 
there wasn’t much air to breathe, and we 
twisted around and pushed back and forth 
trying to turn the box over so we could 
open the lid, but it wouldn’t turn.” 

Billy laughed aloud. “They certainly 
were in a fix.” 

I gasped to Bobby, “ What did you do?” 

“Well,” he said, “I jerked the string 
good and hard, and since we didn’t come 
up Billy knew something was wrong, so he 
dove in, and he could see good under 
water. So he saw what was the matter, 
and he went up a coupla times for air and 
pretty soon he pushed it over. It was 
about full of water by that time and, boy, 
were we scared! We got the door open and 
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he helped us get ashore.” 
“We never tried that again!” 

“Gee whiz!” I said. “Tell me more. 
How did—?” 

“Do you know Olivia De Havilland?” 
Billy inquired suddenly, turning to more 
interesting subjects. “I think she’s swell.” 

Bobby volunteered, “ I like Elissa Landi. 
Once I was going to write her and tell her I 
thought she was swell, but I didn’t be- 
cause I thought she’d think I was silly.” 
He laughed. “She’d probably just say, 
‘So what?’” 

Try as I would, I couldn’t get the con- 
versation back to the submarine. It was 
an invention that failed—with, I learned 
from other sources, additional unpleasant 
results when their father heard about it— 
and they’d rather not go into further de- 
tails. 

The Mauch twins were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Felix Mauch in Peoria, Ill., on July 
6, 1924. They usually begin their birth- 
day celebration on the Fourth of July. 
Billy and Bobby are the only children. 
Mrs. Mauch was an identical twin and one 
of her grandmothers had two sets of twins. 
Mr. Mauch was with a railway company in 
Peoria; he is now New York representative 
for that company. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Mauch, from their 
childhood days, had ambitions to go on the 
stage. None of them were even slightly 
fulfilled and, when the boys began to de- 
velop clear soprano voices and show un- 
mistakable dramatic talent, they were 
given every encouragement. They were 
eight years old when their father was 
transferred to New York. They had 
learned to read lines and speak pieces, to 
sing, and to tap-dance, and had appeared 
on a Peoria radio station and in local en- 
tertainments, but their real careers began 
when they reached New York. Mrs. 
Mauch took them to radio stations for 
auditions, and almost immediately they 
were in demand. 

Calls from radio stations usually asked 
for “one of the twins;” it made no differ- 
ence which, and they usually took turns in 
answering. If there was any disagreement 
they tossed a coin. The winner got the 
job. 
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ibe THE fall of 1935, when they were 
eleven years old, a friend called on 
Mrs. Mauch, who was ill, and told her a 
motion-picture company was looking for 
a boy to play in Anthony Adverse and 
suggested that either of the twins might 
qualify. 

Mrs. Mauch was too ill to take them 
around, and anyway, she said, she didn’t 
think they had a chance. But the boys 
overheard the conversation. 

“Why not try?” one said excitedly. “It 
won’t hurt to try, will it, Mother?” 

Too ill to argue, Mrs. Mauch gave her 
consent. ‘From the time they were tiny she 
had taught them to take care of them- 
selves, each watching out for the other. 

Billy and Bobby grabbed hats, coats, a 
bunch of photographs, and some money, 
dashed down to the street, leaped into a 
taxi, told the astonished driver that they 
were international operatives, and to drive 
fast because they had to catch a spy, and 
in a few minutes were waiting their turn in 
the casting director’s office. 

“It was a mess,” Billy laughed. “A 
million and a half kids, all with their, 
mothers but us.” 
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“Ha!” Bobby scorned, as he thought of 
it. Obviously those boys were a lot of sis- 
sies who couldn’t go out without their 
mothers. 

When finally they were called they went 
in, and there was a lady. They don’t re- 
member how she acted but she must have 
been mildly paralyzed when two boys, ex- 
actly alike, applied for one job. 

“T said,” Bobby told me in a very busi- 
nesslike voice, “‘We hear you’re looking 
for a boy actor. How about us?’ And we 
gave her our pictures.” 

“She was a swell lady,” Billy said. 
“Remember, Bobby, how she sat around 
and talked about football? She didn’t say 
anything about acting—just football.” 
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HEY went home and told their mother 

about the million and a half other boys, 
and she said there wasn’t any chance and 
they’d better forget it. A week later they 
were asked to make a test. They made it, 
still without much hope. Two weeks later 
Mrs. Mauch was informed that if she’d 
please come to the office they’d sign a con- 
tract for the boys. 

Both were signed, for obviously the 
producer didn’t want to develop a star and 
have another just like him pop up with an- 
other company. And, anyway, the casting 
director couldn’t decide which should play 
the part. É 

In Hollywood, after close examination, 
Director Mervyn LeRoy decided to use 
Billy. He had a slightly ethereal expres- 
sion and they thought he looked a little 
more like Fredric March, who played An- 
thony grown up. 

Bobby was made stand-in for his brother 
and, since he wore similar costumes and 
make-up, the confusion on the set was 
tremendous. One day the boys conspired 
to have Bobby play one of Billy’s scenes. 
Bobby went through the rehearsal, but 
when all was ready to shoot he got cold 
feet. 

“I knew my hair was made up a little 
different from Billy’s,” he told me. “I 
thought it might show on the screen and 
we’d both get fired, so I said to Mr. Le- 
Roy, ‘I’m the wrong one.” 

“Was he sore?” I asked. 

“Naw. He’s swell. He thought it was a 
good joke.” 

After Anthony Adverse the company em- 
ployed another stand-in, for such work 
might make Bobby feel that he is less im- 
portant than Billy. The stand-in now is a 
little thirty-five-year-old ex-jockey whose 
specialty is playing apes in jungle pictures. 

While the producers were searching for a 
story in which both boys could appear, 
they made two more pictures with Billy— 
not because he was any better than his 
brother, but because now there was some 
value in billing him as “Young Anthony 
Adverse.” 

Another company was preparing The 
Prince and the Pauper for Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, to be made by double exposure, 
with Freddie playing both parts, as Mar- 
guerite Clark had done it years ago in 
silent pictures. Hugh Walpole was work- 
ing on the continuity. The double- 
exposure stuff in talking pictures promised 
to become a complicated task, so after some 
persuasion they sold the story and, with 
Errol Flynn as the grown-up hero, it was 
started with Bobby as the Prince and 
Billy as the Pauper. It made no difference 
which played which part, but Billy is left- 
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handed and the Prince has to do some 
fencing, and it was decided a right-handed 
fencer would look better than a left-handed 
one. 

When I visited them on the set, although 
the picture was almost finished, most of the 
people in the troupe still couldn’t tell them 
apart. Director William Keighley is one 
of their best friends and thinks he can tell 
Billy from Bobby every time, but he can’t. 
The story is a tale of mixed identity, with 
the Prince and the Pauper exchanging 
places and costumes. Sometimes, to mix 
things up more, both are Paupers and 
sometimes both are Princes. 

Both boys learn their lines quickly and 
follow direction perfectly. The director 
had only one bad moment with them. 
Billy had a line which read, “Down, you 
scurvy nipper,” and, hearing him rehears- 
ing it, Bobby said, wickedly, “ Down, you 
nervy skipper.” It ruined Billy. After 
that, every time he tried it he blew up and 
said, “Down, you nervy skipper,” or 
“Down, you nervy nipper,” or “ Down, you 
scurvy skipper.” They postponed that 
shot until the next day, when Billy, con- 
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centrating terrifically, delivered it as writ- 
ten; then triumphantly turned and made a 
face at his brother. 

The boys are the closest of friends, never 
jealous to the slightest degree. 


NOT every director of children loves 
them off stage and on, but Director 
Keighley, while working with the twins 
recently, gave them almost all his spare 
time. He had them often at his home, he 
took them to a prize fight, he gave them a 
small motion picture camera and helped 
them organize “Good Pictures, Inc., a 
producing company that made a super- 
feature of the Rose Bowl football game, 
which would have been something tremen- 
dous if folks hadn’t jumped up in front of 
the boys every time there was a thrilling 


play. 
“They’re never flip, they're always 
gentlemen,” he told me. “After a few 


weeks of work some children begin to get 
on your nerves, but the better you know 
Bobby and Billy, the more you love them. 
They’re going far in pictures, for they have 
a finer instinctive knowledge of acting 
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than any youngsters I ever saw, and one is 
exactly as good an actor as the other.” 

Like all children who have been success- 
ful in motion pictures, the twins are above 
the average in intelligence. For several 
years they have been educated by private 
tutors and, although their tutors are 
changed between pictures, when the boys 
return to New York to work in radio they 
are in the eighth grade and their marks are 
excellent. The Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation sees to that. Children in pictures 
must have at least three hours a day of 
school, with tutors appointed by the 
Board, and they have to pass. 

I asked them what they intended to do 
when they grew up. 

Bobby said immediately, “I’m going 
around the world and visit unknown 
places and see unusual people.” 

“Me, too,” said Billy. ‘But I’d kinda 
like to go to Notre Dame and try for the 
football team—and, if I didn’t make it, I’d 
study chemistry.” 

“Let’s toss,” said Bobby. 

They tossed. ... Here they come, 
Notre Dame! 


(Continued from page 25) 
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laying down his last four cards. “Let’s see. 

Little slam in spades, doubled and vulner- 

able. . . . And a seven hundred rubber. 
. Ummm...” 

With an effort that almost made him 
grunt, Jimmy managed to raise his eyes 
and meet his partner’s. But Doris (as he 
might have known) was quite calm. There 
was not a hint of a wrinkle on her face to 
indicate an annoyance that would have 
been justified. He smoothed his forehead 
with the fingers of both hands, trying to 
rub away the idiotic blush. 

Doris tilted her head. “‘ Headache?” she 
asked, cool and sympathetic. 


“My head is aching a little,” Jimmy 


muttered. “Do you mind if we—?” 

“Of course not, Jimmy.” Doris gathered 
up the cards. “Will you see what we owe, 
please, Tony? Jimmy and Martha are 
playing a tenth ofa cent, aren’t they? And 
you and I half a cent.’ 

Frothingham, and Martha found an or- 
chestra on the radio, and danced. 

On the stiff little sofa at the other end of 
the big room, Jimmy seated himself beside 
Doris. The soft lights from a tall lamp 
glinted on her hair. It was a light brown 
difficult to give a name to: a rich Scotch- 
and-soda shade. The shaded light touched 
the curve of her cheek. Jimmy shuddere‘. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” Doris said, “‘you’re not 
well. I thought you weren’t last night, you 
were so quiet. I’m so afraid they make you 
work too hard at Talley’s.”” Her voice was 
exquisite, like everything else about her. 

“I think you need a change,” Doris 
went on. ‘‘As soon as we get the house in 
Southampton open I want you to come 
down for a long week end. I’m sure you 
need to get away.” 

“Get sue Jimmy’s mind repeated. Get 
away . . . to Cannes. . . . Look Marjorie 
Vane over. Find her a tich husband. 

Even with six thousand a year, he'd be 
able at least to get engaged. . .. His 
voice choked up as he said, “ I don’t know. 
I have been feeling kind of queer lately.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Im sure of it. And 
you are going right home to bed this min- 
ute.” 


T THE door, she kissed him. An emi- 
nently aseptic kiss, a touch of her lips 

to a corner of his mouth. But it was only 
the second kiss he had ever had from her, 
and the first had been on New Year’s Eve, 
when he had only just met her and when 
kisses hadn’t meant anything, anyway. 
So it was really Doris’s fault, in a way. 
Her fault for being unbearably desirable. 
Her fault for driving Jimmy to desperate 
measures. . . . And her fault for suggest- 
ing how those measures could be taken... . 


There was no moon. The top deck of the 
République was dark and deserted. The 
whistle stopped its bellow and left the air 
shuddering. 

Doris drew closer against Jimmy’s chest. 


He tightened his arm around her. He 
found her lips. . . . 
“Oh, I must go!” Doris said. “You'll be 


sailing any minute.” 

He said, “If I can’t stand being sepa- 
rated from you by two inches of air, how’s 
it going to be with a whole ocean between 
us?” And he kissed her again. 

“But you’ve got to get well again, 
Jimmy, dear?” 


HE SIGHED, straightening out, the 
tangle of things he had said and hinted 
and let her believe. “Oh, PII be all right. 
The doctor said just to lie around in the 
sun, and swim and walk and relax. If I 
could have you with me, it’d be perfect.” 

“Isn’t it grim?” she said. “I don’t see 
why Father’s so determined not to go.” 

“You won’t forget the Hotel Splendide, 
Juan-les-Pins? ” 

“Forget!” 

“TIl write to you tonight.” 

“Darling!” 

“Sweetheart!” 

The roar of the whistle tingled through 
their last embrace. 

Doris looked back and waved. Jimmy 
stood in the jam of people at the top of the 
gangplank. He held out his arms. 

At the foot of the gangplank a figure in a 
sable coat, above which gleamed curls the 
color of polished brass, waved a dramatic 
farewell. The late-comer drew herself up 
and threw a practiced two-handed kiss that 
fetched up in an all-embracing gesture of 
the spread arms. Then she turned and 
skipped up the incline toward the impa- 
tient steamer. 

The brass-blonde reached the deck and 
hesitated an instant in the tiny cleared 
space at the head of the gangplank. Like 
sudden lightning, white flashlamps played 
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around her. There was a sound between a 
squeal and a shriek. The woman stiffened, 
her hands before her face. She swayed, 
crumpled, fell back. 

Into the arms of Jimmy Hawtrey. 

The brassy curls fluttered. The head 
came up and the crimson lips reappeared. 
The incredible lashes flickered. The body 
in the sleek fur snuggled into Jimmy’s em- 
brace. Two photographers, cameras held 
high, pushed forward. 

Somebody touched Doris’s elbow. 
“Takin’ the gangplank away, lady.” She 
allowed the policeman to steady her down 
the incline to the pier. 

“Trust Julie,” the policeman said. 

She turned to look up at his grinning red 
face. “Julie?” 

“Didn’t you know that there’s Julie 
Sterry?” 

“You mean that’s the Julie Sterry, the 
One reek 

“That’s her. Got her divorce in Reno— 
last week, was it? ’N’ how many’s that for 
her? Five, is it, or six?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Ah, well,” the policeman sighed vastly. 
“I wonder who'll be next. That young 
fella on the boat, now . . .” 

Jimmy . . . patting that woman’s shoul- 
der, letting her cuddle against him. . . 
OnE S 
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“TOOK here,” Jimmy said gently, relax- 
ing his hold about the woman’s mid- 
dle. “If you feel better now . . .” 

Her heavily fringed eyelids flickered. 
She threw her head back on his shoulder. 
Her hair touched his cheek. “Oh! Oh, PI 
be all wight in just a minute. Those how- 
wid flashlights startled me so!” 

“Me too.” 

“You must tell me who you are.” 

“Me? Oh, I’m nobody special. Name 
of Hawtrey.” He edged himself clear of 
her weight. “Glad I was there to catch you. 
Wella.” 

The crowd had left them, to cluster, 
waving, at the rail. She pursued him, as he 
started to retreat toward an inviting-look- 
ing darkness in the direction of the bow. 
She laid a hand on his sleeve. “But, Mr. 
Hawtwey, you must come to my suite with 
me and we’ll have a glass of champagne.” 

“lm afraid ....” 

“Nothing to be afwaid of,” she said, and 
made a liar of herself by leaning toward 
him, her head back, her lips drawn up in a 
kissy expression. 

“I mean,” he said, backing away, “you 
see . . . I haven’t been well. Rest. Fresh 
air. Early to bed ...so...” 

“Oh, I’m so sow-wy!’’ Her enormous 
blue eyes were pleading from between 
their phony fringes. 

“Pretty bad,” he insisted. “Not very 
long to live. Heart. Arteries. Blood pres- 
sure. Dizziness. Fainting spells.” He 
backed farther and farther away. “So...” 

She stood theatrically, suffering for him, 
her clenched hands under her chin. 
“Oh , . .” she sighed. 

He left her standing there, a picture of 
warm sympathy, exuding human-kindness 
and an overpowering perfume. . . . 

The baby was going to cry, and it didn’t 
mean whimper. It was going to scream 
and howl and roar until it choked and got 
purple in the face and gave everybody an 
idea of its opinion of the boat train. 

“Let’s get out of this!” Ike de Bro said. 

“No, no, Ike!” Jimmy begged. “It’s 
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the best possible protection. It won’t be 
long. I think we’re coming into Paris.” 

The baby delivered itself of a shriek. Ike 
quivered. 

“Honestly, Ike,” Jimmy pleaded, “I 
can’t bear to see Julie again. I told her I 
had to stay over a couple of days in Havre 
before I could stand the train trip. If she 
finds me now... !” 

“Why didn’t you wear your Sundstrom 
disguise? ” 

“The Sundstrom disguise won’t stand 
close inspection. I never thought of it till 
the night of the ship’s concert, and the 
barber made it up in three quarters of an 
hour. And that reminds me I’ve got to try 
to find a permanent disguise in Paris. The 
Riviera’s probably crawling with people 
who know Doris, and if word that I’m 
playing in the band gets back to her, I’m 
sunk. In the band I’m Sundstrom, and 
Sundstrom’s got curly red hair and eye- 
brows, and wears cheaters.” 

“Its all right with me, Jimmy. Sund- 
strom’s name is on the French permit, 
anyway.” 

“Especially with my solo, when every- 
body gets a good look at me. I was sweat- 
ing carpet tacks for fear Julie’d recognize 
me at the concert.” 

“ Did she really go for all that stuff about 
your doctor’s orders?” 

“That’s the only way I lived across the 
ocean. In bed every night at ten-thirty, 
and a nap every afternoon. And, at that, 
she ran me ragged. You’re lucky you don’t 
arouse the beast in women.” 

“Oh, I don’t, don’t I?” 

Jimmy pulled Ike closer for emphasis. 
“Ike, listen. You’ve got to get me through. 
If Julie’s anywhere near on the platform, 
I'll hide. One more lungful of that lethal 
perfume...” 

Ike looked up and down the platform, 
while Jimmy cowered on the steps. At last 
Ike nodded. Jimmy descended. 


AT THE same instant Juliette Sterry 
stepped out of the adjoining car. 
There they stood, face to face. 

Julie spread her enveloping arms. 
“ Jee-mee!”” 

He saw Ike retreating with stealthy 
glances over his shoulder. He saw that 
terrible protective sympathy in her eyes. 
Like a child in a nightmare, he could not 
work his legs: She clutched him against 
the sable coat. o 

And the newspaper people arrived. “Just 
hold that a second, Miss Sterry !” 

Jimmy filled his lungs with heavily per- 
fumed air and made the supreme effort. 
He released himself from her arms, but her 
hands still clutched his sleeve. 

“Hello, Miss Sterry. Patterson, Na- 
tional News. Listen: I thought you said 
you were through with love.” 

She slipped a hand under Jimmy’s elbow 
and yanked him closer. She fluttered her 
eyelids. “A woman should never say that, 
should they? How can a woman know?” 

Jimmy squirmed. “Julie... !” 

“This is Mr. Hawtwey,” she said. “He’s 
been so nice to me on the boat.” 

“How you spell it, Buddy?” 

Jimmy fluttered his free hand in protest. 
“I... as far as I’mconcerned .. .” 

“Love at first sight this time, Miss 
Sterry?” 

“Oo-o0! You boys are just too naughty! 
I think it’s a shame a girl can’t have their 
fwiends without getting put through a 
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third degwee. We’re just good pals, aren’t 
we, Jimmy?” 

“Yes. Imeanno. I mean . . .” Jimmy 
could not have said how long the ordeal 
lasted. After a period of minutes or hours, 
the newspaper people were gone. Jimmy 
returned suddenly to awareness, when he 
saw that his baggage and Julie’s were being 
mixed indiscriminately, and heard her say 
something about the “Witz.” 


E DIDN'T scream, but it was a near 
thing. “Wait!” he cried to the squad 
of porters. “Stop. Attong-day!”’ 

They turned and looked at him with sus- 
picion mixed with loathing. 

Jimmy searched for French words and 
found none. “Mine,” he said. “My bag- 
gahzhe. . . .” He bent and touched his 
suitcases one by one, then tapped his chest 
witha vigorous forefinger. “The baggahzhe 
of me . . . not go to Ritz, no.” 

“But, Jimmy...” Julie protested. 

“Another cab,” Jimmy said. “For the 
train for Juan-les-Pins.” 

“But, Jimmy, you must stop over and 
west. Just a couple of days at the Witz...” 

“Oh, no. Doctor’s orders. Go at once ta 
the Riviera.” 

“ Jim-mee-ee!” Large, blobby tears were 
balanced on her eyelashes. ‘ You’ll wite to 
me?” she implored. 

“Yes, yes. Oh, yes.” 

“TIl be at the Witz here for ten days or 
so, and then the Witz in London, but I’ll 
let you know. It’s the Splendide, Juan-les- 
Pins, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. That’s right.” (What mad im- 
pulse had made him tell her that?) 
“Well... it’s been great, Julie...” 

She flung herself upon him in a kiss that 
awakened the admiration even of the 
porters and the taxi driver. . . . 

The first thing Jimmy did on arriving at 
Juan-les-Pins was to take a bus to Cannes 
and inquire for Villa Pomme de Pin. Fol- 
lowing instructions, he found himself on a 
little side road. It was hard going. He 
plunged and slipped on the steeply climb- 
ing pebbly surface. Just below a hairpin 
turn he paused to catch his breath. 

It was at this moment that the girl in the 
small sports car came into his life. And al- 
most put an end to it. 

The car came from above. The first 
thing that struck Jimmy was a screech of 
startled brakes and a scrabbling of tires. 
The second thing that struck him was the 
tip of the small car’s front bumper, which 
caught him behind the knees and sent him 
sprawling. 

He got up, dusting himself. The girl 
came stumbling across the road, her eyes 
big with shock. “Oh!” she gasped in 
French. “You aren’t hurt?” 

The two years of prep-school French had 
been jarred out of Jimmy, but he under- 
stood the idea. He smiled at her reassur- 
ingly. He flexed his arms and danced up 
and down to indicate that he was unfrac- 
tured. After reflection, he found French 
words. “I am well,” he said. 

The horrified look left the girl’s eyes. 
Her lips, which had. been slightly parted, 
came together, then bent a little with an 
emotion he could not define. Until she 
laughed outright. 

He pointed at the car, which had fetched 
up at an uncomfortable angle, and con- 
tinued in his halting French: “Luh auto- 
mobile—it is not broken?” 

Following her over to the distressed- 
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looking machine, he couldn’t fail to note 
the youthful smoothness of her bared back. 
Nor could he overlook her slender calves, 
sun-bronzed to match. He did not miss the 
fine modeling of her ankles, either. 

“Uh . . .” he fumbled, as they reached 
the car. Then he went on, in what he hoped 
was French: “It been my error. I am in- 
side the road.” 

She looked at him over her shoulder, her 
brown eyes crinkly at their corners. He 
got nearly every word of her French when 
she said, “Yes. You were lucky not to be 
killed. One shouldn’t stop in the middle of 
the road.” 

“Wee,” he said. “I have pardoned me. 
It was well stupid.” He waved at the car. 


“It is inside the—ah—’’ He hadn’t an 
idea of the word for “ditch.” He started 
over again: “It is jumped—” 


“Off the road, yes,” she said in her easy 
French. “But I don’t think it’s anything 
serious.” She got into the car and took her 
place behind the wheel. The motor 
throbbed. “Attention! I’m going to back.” 
The girl whipped the wheel around and had 
the machine on the road. “Alors,” she 
said, and nodded at him. “Au ’voir.” 

“Uh .. .” Jimmy protested, raising a 
hand. 


“M’sieu?” 
“Uh .. . luh villa naming Pomme de 
Pin . . . you have known?” 


“But yes. It’s just above here. You are 
a friend of Mile. Vane?” 

“Ah...” He flipped out his hands. 
“We are Americans, Mlle. Vane and me.” 

“Voila! I know Marjorie Vane very 
well. Perhaps I shall meet you, one of 
these days, at her villa.” 

He bowed. “I have the hoped.” 

“I must go,” the girl said. “Au voir.” 

“Oh ray-vwarr.” 


T car slipped away down the hill. 
Jimmy Hawtrey stood and watched it 
as far as the next bend in the road. There 
was something about the angle of the head, 
about the light on the hatless brown hair, 
that made him see her eyes again, deep 
brown, with the skin at their corners 
crinkling at his French. 

He got all the way around the hairpin 
turn before he remembered the blisters on 
his feet. They didn’t seem to hurt so much 
now. He pushed on, up the steep lane, 
around another corner and another. He 
was just beginning to wonder whether he 
had missed his way, when he saw a funny 
little car and heard the dismal noise its 
worn-down battery was making with the 
starter. The car stood just inside a pair of 
pink gateposts. 

Jimmy went up to the car’s window. The 
would-be driver was an old man with a red 
faceand white hair that was neatly brushed. 

“Par-donnay mwah,” Jimmy said. 

“What?” Startled, the old man barked 
at him in English, “ If you’ve come to tell 
me my battery’s dead, it’s quite useless. I 
know it.” 

“Shall I turn it over for you?” Jimmy 
asked. 

Theold gentleman’s lips worked. “‘Some- 
body’s going to have to.” 

The tiny motor offered no resistance. 
Jimmy whirled the crank. With a sound 
like a hundred hay-fever sufferers in a field 
of ragweed, the engine started. 

Jimmy stood back, dusting his hands. 
Astonishingly, the old gentleman drove 
forward fifty feet or so, up an incline into a 
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small garage. He turned off the motor. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Good of you. 
Can do it myself, but it’s rather an effort. 
Rolled the car out to dust it off a bit. 
Couldn’t start it again.” 

“Do you know where Miss Vane’s place 
is?” Jimmy inquired. 

“Next one to this. But she’s not there. 
Waved to me from the road a few minutes 
ago. You look hot. Little whisky and 
water’ll cool you off.” 

“It’s mighty nice of you, sir. . . 

“Come along. We’ll sit in the shade 
over here. Oh. Pull that bell, will you? 
Rope on the tree beside you.” 

The bell that clanged forth would have 
done nicely as a village fire gong. A fat 
man in a white coat appeared from the 
house. “M’sieu rang?” he inquired, as if 
there were a reasonable doubt. 

Jimmy’s host’s accent was comfortingly 
inexpert: “Bring le weesky, Henri,” he 
said. 


” 


IMMY followed the old gentleman to 

some grouped wicker furniture under a 
gigantic plane tree in front of the small 
pink house. 

“Sit down. Whisky’ll be right along. 
My name’s Battersby-Hilton.” 

Jimmy bowed. “My name’s—” He 
hesitated. This, after all, was Miss Vane’s 
nearest neighbor. ‘“—Sundstrom. Nils 
Sundstrom.” 


“Not really. Fancy! Don’t look a bit- 


Scandinavian, you know. You Americans! 
Impossible to guess you. . . . Ah! Here 
he is-at last. Put le weesky there, Henri. 
.. . Now then, Sundstrom, tell me 
when.” 

“Oh, there, thanks. That’s plenty. 
Shall I give you water, sir?” 

“Ah, yes. Thank you. Here’s a go.” 

“ All the best,” Jimmy said. 

Battersby-Hilton licked his lips. “Just 
what I thought was required,” he said, 
putting down his glass. “Too bad you’re 
missing Marjorie. Girl in a million, Mar- 
jorie. Friend of yours?” 

Jimmy took refuge in his glass. “Ah? 
No,” he admitted. “Her parents were 
friends of my parents. Years ago. Just 
thought I’d look her up.” 

“Oh. I see. Do. By all means. You’ll 
never regret it.” 

“Yes. I think I’ll go along to her house, 
anyway. keave a note for her if she 
doesn’t come in.” It struck him that he 
could profit by her absence to have a look 
at the symptoms of her living standards. 
“Lovely, here on the hill,” he said. 

“Yes. Beautiful. And it must be health- 
ful. It’s not quite fourteen years since I 
came here, Sundstrom. I was sixty-one. 
Diplomatic corps, retired. Physical and 
nervous wreck. Came down to die. A 
year or two. Eh?” His bright little blue 
eyes sparkled. “I’m seventy-four. Drive 
my own car. Work in the garden. He 
drained his glass and licked his lips. “Here. 
Have another drop.” 

“Thanks, no. It’s awfully good of 
YOU. ee 

“Not at all. Nice to see a new face. 
Come and see me again.” ... 

“Mees Van ees not at ’ome.” The but- 
ler was about to close the door. 

“Hold on,” Jimmy said. “I might come 
in and wait.” 

The man gave ground uneasily, his feet 
shuffling on the shiny red tiles. Jimmy got 
over the doorsill and into the hall. It was 
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small and cool and gave the impression 
that it had just been polished. The tiled 
floor glistened. The brasses gleamed. A 
small rug, richly dark, left no doubt that 
it was exorbitantly Oriental. 

The butler closed the door uncertainly. 

Jimmy went through the arched door- 
way into the room at the left. The butler 
stood watching. 

“ Eef M’sieu’ weel leave the name . . . 

“M’sure will wait. You may go.” 

Jimmy went to the glass doors at the 
back of the room and peered through the 
curtains. A sun porch. Wicker furniture 
and tall windows. He crossed the porch. 

“Little slam in spades,” someone said in 
a deep voice that had a Teutonic throati- 
ness about it. 

Jimmy jumped and slipped from the 
doorsill to the gravel path. He gaped at 
four men, seated around a bridge table. 

A man with faded blond hair, his face 
pale above his pink shirt, laid down his 
cards with movements that were subtly 
too graceful. His partner, straight and 
striking, with a well-cut profile and black 
hair that was lightly touched with gray 
over the ears, made a hissing, exasperated 
noise between his teeth. 

“But, my dear man’”’—he was the owner 
of the hint of a German accent—‘‘you have 
not the ace of hearts. Without the ace of 
hearts, it is impossible for you to raise.” 

“I thought I should have doubled.” An 
Englishman, this one facing Jimmy. A 
big fellow and not unpleasant-looking in a 
reddish-brown way: his hair, his eyebrows, 
his mustache, his skin—yes, and his eyes 
—were all reddish-brown. “We'll set them 
two, at least.” 

“Francois! Gin and tonic, eh?” The 
small player with dark, wavy hair half 
turned in his chair. “François! ... Mais, 
mon Dieu... !’’ He was the first of 
them to notice that it was Jimmy and not 
the butler who had arrived on the scene. 
He sprang up. ‘Who are you, M’sieu’?”’ 

“1—ah—was looking for Miss Vane.” 

The Teutonic player tilted his head im- 
periously. ‘‘Miss Vane is not at home. 
Did not the maitre d’hétel tell you?” 

“ I believe he did say something about it. 
I thought I'd wait, if you don’t mind.” 

The florid Englishman shifted on his 
chair. “Jolly cheeky,” he said. “ Who are 
you?” a 

“Just a man who called to see Miss 

. Vane. Who are you, if it comes to that?” 


” 


HE German rose. He was even taller 
than Jimmy had expected. In dark- 
blue shirt and trousers and white sandals, 
he was admirably straight and well turned 
out. “If you are not invided, you shoot 
leave your name and go away. As—Miss 
Vane's friendt, I must insist.” He ad- 
vanced. “You will go, eh?” he demanded. 
“I expect to go; yes,” Jimmy said. 
“But I can’t seem to picture myself being 
thrown out. You might make a note of 
that.” 

Bodermann bowed. “In your own way, 
of course.” He looked over Jimmy’s 
shoulder, “ Ah, François, please show mon- 
sieur to the door.” 

Jimmy bowed in an unfair parody. 
Bodermann inclined his head. 

“ Auf wiedersehen,” Jimmy said, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing Bodermann’s 
eyebrows go up. . . . 

A car halted before the Villa Pomme de 
Pin as Jimmy was making his way down 
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the path between the _ pink-flowering 
oleanders. There was a great deal of it, 
reading from left to right, mostly flaw- 
lessly polished black and chromium. The 
limousine body was low and globular. The 
driver’s space was uncovered. A car to 
gasp at. 

When he reached the gate Jimmy saw 
that there was a chauffeur to match, a 
soldierly looking middle-aged man in 
faultless uniform. The chauffeur had got 
out and was standing at ease by the ma- 
chine. Still interested most of all in Mar- 
jorie Vane’s prospects, Jimmy spoke to the 
man: ‘Whose car is that?” 

“Mr. Bodermann’s, sir.” 

“Oh. Thank you.” 

Mr. Bodermann, evidently, had sub- 
stance as well as an unpleasantly domineer- 
ing manner. If Marjorie Vane would only 
marry a man who could buy cars like 
that. . 


ATTERSBY-HILTON, muddy to the 

elbows, was squatting just inside the 
gateposts of his Villa Aprésmidi, stabbing 
at a garden with a small trowel. 

“You didn’t wait, I see,” he said. 

Jimmy paused. “No. There seemed to 
be others waiting.” 

“Oh. Yes. Might have warned you.” 

Jimmy said, “Who are all those men 
who keep Miss Vane’s chairs warm while 
she goes to the hairdresser? ” 

His host wrinkled his old nose. “‘Suitors. 
Seekers after the lady’s hand in marriage. 
Any one of ’em’d cut the other three’s 
throats with the greatest pleasure.” 

“The German Adonis seems to need 
throat-cutting more than the others.” 

“Bodermann? Yes. I think you're 
right. But he’s got one thing in his favor. 
He’s the only one who isn’t trying to marry 
her for her money.” 

Jimmy gasped. “Her money?” He re- 
covered quickly. “I didn’t know she had 
any. I mean, I thought she lived on a 
small income.” 

“T really don’t know, Sundstrom. Buta 
small income might look very worth while 
to Bolsakov or Count Feolini or my de- 
lightful countryman, Salmsley. Boder- 
mann’s rich. Gives that impression.” 

“He certainly has ten or fifteen yards of 
automobile.” 

“He’s a Swiss, actually, from Zurich. 
They say he’s in munitions. And you can’t 
deny he’s an effective picture . . .” 

“What about the others?” Jimmy said. 

“A nice lot. Major the Honorable 
Michael Salmsley. Third son of old Lord 
Chivvers. Heroic war career in the War 
Office. Shipped out here very suddenly a 
couple of years ago.” 

Battersby-Hilton continued his sum- 
mary: “Then Count Feolini. Something 
fishy about him, too. Willing to go any- 
where he’s invited except Italy. Haven’t 
the foggiest notion what he’s done. Good 
family, I believe, Feolini, but I don’t care 
for a man who’s afraid to go home.” 

“ And the other—the one that looks as if 
he’d been sent to the laundry once too 
often?” 

“Oh. Bolsakov. He’s harmless. Rus- 
sian. He can’t go back, either, but with 
Russians it’s different. He paints mad 
pictures. He’s a little pitiful. I should 
think that’s why Marjorie tolerates him, 
actually. She’s much too good.” 

Jimmy got to his feet. “Well, sir. 
Thanks again . . .” 
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“Thank you. Very pleasant to find 
someone who doesn’t know all the gossip 
already. Come and see me again.” 

The sun was getting low. The slanting 
rays were pinkish in the trees as Jimmy 
went down the hill. He came to the hair- 
pin turn where he and the French girl had 
met so violently. He paused and looked 
sentimentally at the tire marks. 

Now, there was a girl. He saw her lips, 
first parted in anguished consternation, 
then curved in mirth at his attempts at a 
strange language. Why did she have to be 
French? So much could be said to and 
about such loveliness, if only there weren’t 
the obstacles of grammar and vocabu- 
lary. 

But she was a friend of Marjorie Vane. 
That was something. For his next cą}, 
which he resolved to make the next day, 
perhaps the French girl would be there, in- 
stead of the loathsome bridge four. . . . 

Battersby-Hilton was not in evidence at 
the Villa Aprésmidi. Jimmy walked by 
slowly, scanning the garden. 

Jimmy Hawtrey was full of determina- 
tion this morning. He had been going over 
the facts. Shaving, he had conjured up 
that parting from Doris on the boat deck 
of the République. Doris . . . the goal of 
everything he had undertaken. He was 
here to see how much of his rightful in- 
come could be painlessly withdrawn from 
a total stranger named Marjorie Vane. A 
fair proportion—half of it, say—would en- 
able him to mention marriage to Doris 
right now. He was going to get at his task. 
Take Marjorie Vane by the horns. Marry 
her off to Bodermann, if necessary. 

So well had he retained his determina- 
tion—whipping it up a little, now and 
again, by thinking hard of Doris—that he 
had quite forgotten the French girl. So he 
was startled to see her, in halter and shorts 
and an apron, against which her brown legs 
were silhouetted as he approached from 
behind her. She was standing on tiptoe 
before a tall rosebush by the door of Mar- 
jorie Vane’s house, stretching a tanned arm 
as high as she could. Snick went her garden 
scissors, and a big crimson flower fell ọn her 
dark hair. She reached up for it with one 
gloved hand. 

“Bong joor,” Jimmy said. 
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HE turned her face, which was no less 

attractive for being a little redder than 
usual. “Don’t you speak any English at 
all?” she asked. 

He felt his face getting hot. “Guh?” he 
inquired, pointing at her to make his mean- 
ing clear. 

“Oh, yes. I do. Quite well, don’t you 
think?” 

“I th-thought you were French.” 

“Dear, dear. How funny. I thought 
you were. The way you rattle it off.” 

“All right,” he said. “You can tear all 
your hair out with that rose, for all I 
care.” 

“In that case, I give up.” 

He liked the way her hair glistened in 
the sunlight. She bent her head toward 
him and he disengaged the vicious thorns. 
He stuck one forefinger. “Rotten trick,” 
he said, “letting me flounder in a foreign 
tongue, just for a laugh. . . . There.” 

“But it was such fun. Thank you.” 

“I suppose it was, but not a sign of a 
nice disposition.” Looking at her brown 
eyes, he recalled his fact-facing meeting 
with himself and his determination to let 
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no more minor matters befog the issue. 
“Is Miss Vane in?” he asked. 

She looked up at him. She shook her 
head. 

“ Do you suppose it’s worth my while to 
wait?” i : 

Her eyebrows went up. “That would 
depend on what your while’s worth. You 
can’t tell about these platinum blondes.” 

“Good heavens! Is she a platinum 
blonde? ” 

“I thought you said you knew her.” 

“I... Did I? ... Well, you know 
how girls are. I mean, dark today and 
blond tomorrow.” 

“M-m-m. Look. Do you think you 
could reach those roses up there?” 

“I could have a go at it.” 

She handed him the scissors. “Here you 
are, Mr. Sundstrom.” 

“Hah? What did you call me?” 

“Sundstrom. Isn’t that right?” 

SY eyes: But’. 3.” 

“Oh,” she smiled. 
me.” 

“Sir Charles?” 

“Sir Charles Battersby-Hilton.” 

“Is he a friend of yours?” 

“I love him. . . . Goon. Up you go.” 

Jimmy braced his foot on the projecting 
stone and went up. He snicked off four 
roses. 

“There. Thanks,” she said. “Want to 
help me arrange ’em?” 


“Sir Charles told 


SHE led him through the house to the 
sun porch, where there were vases lined 
up on a newspaper-covered table. 

“Just put them down there,” she said. 
She went to work at the roses. 

“Whats Miss Vane like really?” he 
asked. “Is she attractive?” 

The girl’s shoulders moved. “I don’t 
know. Nearly any girl’s attractive to 
somebody. . . . Here. Put this vase on 
the floor, like a nice man.” 

He did as he was told. “She seems to 
have attracted quite a little group,” he 
said. “I met four of ’em yesterday.” 

“So I heard.” 

“You seem to have heard quite a lot.” 

“Its a small town,” she said. ‘“New- 
comers are noticed.” 

“ should think she’d go for the big one 
—the German—what’s his name?—Boder- 
mann,” Jimmy suggested. 

“Why??’ 

“I don’t know. He looks to me like the 
type. Big and beautiful and rich.” 

“Oh?” 

“Tsn’t he?” 

“I suppose he’s rich enough. Do you 
mean she ought to marry for money?” 

He twisted his head around to look at 
her face, but she was studying the roses 
and he saw no expression to go with the 
queer tone of voice. He said, “ It’s none of 
my business, of course . . .” 

She stabbed a rose into the bowl. “What 
is your business with Miss Vane?” 

e licked his lips. “It’s... well... 
confidential.” 

“Oh. Excuse me. You’re not taking 
magazine subscriptions, working your way 
through college? ” 

“No. Im working my way -through 
life.” 

The silence was shattered suddenly by 
the sounds of a violent argument near at 
hand. A man’s voice was raised in fury. A 
woman’s voice knifed across it. 

“Oh, dear,” the girl said. “That’s 
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... get yourself a Barbasol Face’ 


Barbasol does to your face what 
it takes to make the ladies want 
to touch it. i 

Barbasol not only gives you 
the smoothest, sweetest shave of 
your life. 

It also keeps your skin soft to 
feel, young and handsome to 
look at. 

That’s the beauty of Barbasol 
—no harshness to bite the skin. 
No dry, tight feeling after the 
shave. 

Being a wonderful cream—no 
brush, no lather, no rub-in— 
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your face like the cool kiss of 
dawn. 

If you have never tried Barba- 
sol, buy a tube, use it for two 
solid weeks, and note how much 
smoother and younger your skin 
looks. 

Then you'll understand why 
Barbasol is favored by millions 
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America’s fastest-selling shaving 
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If you are, you may win any one of the valuable prizes given away every 


week—a new automobile, big money prizes, hundreds of $3 Barbasol Razors. Absolutely free to enter, 


takes only a few seconds to do. 


Simply guess a number, that’s all. 
Sam (NBC Blue Network) every Friday evening. See local paper for time, 


For details, tune in Singin” 
(Contest expires May 28.) 
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For teeth that gleam with jewel-like 
lustre gums too must be cared for. So 
don’t trust to ordinary tooth pastes. Get 
the two-way protection so many dentists 
advise. 
1. Clean teeth by brushing all surfaces 
with Forhan’s in the usual manner. 
2. Massage gums briskly with 1% inch 
of Forhan’s on the brush or finger. 


Results are amazing! Gums are stimu- 
lated, soon teeth show a new brilliance. 

Forhan’s Tooth Paste was originated by 
Dr. R. J. Forhan, eminent dental surgeon, 
to do both vital jobs—clean teeth and 
safeguard gums. It contains a special in- 
gredient found in no other tooth paste. 
End half-way care. Buy a tube of 
Forhan’s today! 
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François and Antoinette, fighting about 
her friend the policeman again. Excuse 
me.” She turned and marched away from 
him. She opened a door and the sound 
burst forth like flames from a furnace. The 
door closed. There was silence, shockingly 
sudden. 

Jimmy sat down in a chair in a corner. 
There were magazines on the table beside 
him. He took one automatically, as one 
does in a doctor’s office, turning the pages 
idly. There were photographs of people on 
beaches, people gathered around tables, 
people on motorboats. The pages flittered 
and stopped at a group of small pictures, 
headed, “ Aux Casinos.” 

His incurious glance skimmed across the 
page. At the lower right-hand picture it 
stopped short, quivering. There, in eve- 
ning dress, seated at a table, was the girl he 
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had just been helping with the roses. Be- 
side her, his features set for the flashlight, 
was Bodermann. He read the caption: 

“ Au Gala du Solstice d’Eté: Our well- 
known hostess Mlle. Marjorie Vane and 
M. S. Bodermann.” 

For an instant Jimmy Hawtrey thought 
nothing whatever. He just sat and goggled. 
Then he thought of escape. 

Softly, he laid the magazine back on the 
table. In spite of the uncertainty of his 
knees, he got out of the chair. Groping a 
little, like a man struck blind, he made his 
way to the door of the sun porch that gave 
on the garden. 

The words burned before his eyes like 
the name of a talking picture, in lights 
across the front of a building on Broad- 
way: Mlle. Marjorie Vane. 

(To Be Continued) 
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what?’ demanded Sheridan sharply. 

“His accordion. Boy, does he swing it”? 

Sheridan, still scowling, reached for the 
throttles. The dispatcher lifted his arm. 
Three minutes and ten seconds later the 
Argentine Clipper had kicked the smooth 
surface of Biscayne Bay from beneath her 
keel and was eating up the miles toward 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

The purple mountains of eastern Cuba 
were just rising above an azure sea when 
the purser, young Larry Bensing, brought 
a harried look into the peaceful quiet of the 
control compartment. Johnny Grayson 
was piloting. 

“Listen, Captain,” said Larry Bensing; 
“I have troubles.” 

“Sure, you have,” agreed Sheridan 
calmly. “ All pursers have troubles. That’s 
why there are pursers.” 

“Here’s a letter from the division super- 
intendent.” He proffered a folded note. 

Sheridan drew away from it as if it were 
red-hot. “Is it about Gail?” he demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Yes, He requests us to pay special at- 
tention to getting Gail safely to Rio. Mr. 
Harmony, her father, seems to be worried 
and requested it.” 

“Go away!” said Captain Sheridan. 

“But listen, Skipper,” the purser pro- 
tested earnestly; “her father ought to be 
worried. You ought to see her now with 
that orchestra leader, Segurdo—” 

Captain Sheridan tore off his jaunty 
white cap and dashed it to the floor. 
“And now it’s so a captain has to be a 
chaperon and a hostess and a nurse, is it?” 
he roared. ‘The line hires pursers to take 
care of things and gives them stewards to 
help them. If Gail wants to talk to a slick- 


haired accordion squeezer, she can, but, if 
you let her get into a jam, every mechanic 
and every pilot between Miami and B. A. 
will be taking a crack at you!” He took a 
long breath. Then, icily, “What’s this 
you’re holding back on us—about her 
leaving college?” 

“Well, sir,” said the purser uneasily, 
“last time we were in Miami I went out to 
Coral Gables, where she’s going to college, 
and—well, we went to a night club to- 
gether. The place was crowded on account 
of this Segurdo and his Gauchos playing 
there. They put us right close to the stage. 
And they played one number that Gail 
knew in Spanish—The Song of the Pampas, 
or something. It made her kind of home- 
sick, and she began singing it. Not loud, 
but Segurdo heard her. He batted his eyes 
and listened. Then, the first thing you 
know, he jumped down off the stage, 
grabbed Gail, and hauled her right up to 
the mike. Did you ever hear her sing?” 

“Yes,” Sheridan snapped. “Get on 
with it.” j 

“She was marvelous, Skipper. The 
audience went wild. He made her sing 
three or four songs. And the next day he 
went out to the University of Miami, 
looked her up, and offered her a contract to 
sing with his band. He’s starting a tour 
somewhere in South America.” 

“Ispt that nice?” said Sheridan to 
Johnny Grayson. 


IE is a beautiful thing,” Johnny 
Grayson said. 

“So Gail thought it was too good a 
chance to lose,” the purser went on. “She 
quit college and cabled her father. But 
Mr. Harmony cabled back she’d have to 
come home first for a little talk—or. And 
here she is. . . . I’m getting sort of wor- 
ried, though. This Segurdo seems pretty 
fond of her. Too fond. And she—” 

“For years,” Sheridan said to Johnny 
Grayson, “this line has devoted all of its 
spare time, and more, to getting Gail out of 
jams. We know all the angles. But does 
this lug tell us he lets Gail croon over the 
radio, lets her walk out of college, lets her 
get mixed up with an accordion player? 
And does he give any of us a chance to bust 
Gail on the nose and slap her back into her 
classes at college?” 
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“Let’s lay hands on him,” suggested 
Johnny Grayson. 

The door of the’ watertight compart- 
ment clanged behind the departing Mr. 
Bensing. 

Grimly Sheridan turned to the wireless 
operator: “A message to division superin- 
tendent, Miami: ‘Gail has gone nuts. Get 
all dope you can on Arturo Segurdo of 
Gaucho Band. Urgent.’” 


A 7:06 P. M., exactly five minutes ahead 
of schedule, the Argentine Clipper sat 
down like a tired duck on the darkening 
surface of San Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico, 
where she would rest until morning for the 
next leg of her flight to Buenos Aires. 
When the fleet of company limousines had 
carried the passengers away to the hotel, 
Johnny Grayson turned to Sheridan. 

“Did you see that?” he asked wryly. 
“Bensing and the steward tried to get Gail 
into the second car, but she wasn’t having 
any. She rode in the fourth car with 
Segurdo.” 

“I saw it,” the other replied. “Let’s go 
ashore.” 

They went ashore, and the crew ate to- 
gether in the hotel patio, as was their 
custom. Usually Captain Sheridan en- 
joyed that first meal of the southward 
flight. But he did not enjoy it now. He 
had a lot on his mind. Gail, mostly. She 
was eating with Segurdo and she seemed to 
be having a very nice time. 

Captain Sheridan and Johnny Grayson 
spent most of the evening playing stud 
poker with four homesick Americans who, 
to their immense regret, owned pineapple 
plantations and were drinking very hard 
to forget it. Sheridan, astonishingly, lost 
seven dollars, not being able to remember 
what his hole card was. 

There was a dance that night in the 
patio. A Cuban orchestra was playing the 
rumba, spurred on to their best efforts be- 
cause the noted Arturo Segurdo was honor- 
ing them by dancing to their music. 

Arturo Segurdo, tall and graceful and 
smiling, was dancing the rumba with Gail 
Harmony when the two pilots looked in at 
eleven-thirty. Gail was wearing something 
white that was tight here and fluffy there. 
She looked lovely. Young, gay, excited 
and so full of life that Reece Sheridan, 
watching her, was suddenly conscious of 
each of his thirty-four years and felt old 
and very tired indeed. Also, he felt short. 
It did not matter that his shoulders en- 
tirely filled his coat or that his waist was 
even leaner than that of Segurdo; he felt 
short and he hated it. 

“Come on, Sherry,” Gail said, pulling 
Segurdo to a stop before him. “Lets 
dance.” 

“I don’t dance much,” the pilot said. 
“Mostly I jig.” 

“You jig very nicely,” Gail said. “We’ll 
jig together.” 

Dancing with Gail was like dancing 
alone with a moonbeam. Everything 
Sheridan planned to do with his feet came 
out exactly right. 

“Listen, Sherry,” Gail said presently. 
“What would happen if I missed the plane 
some morning?” 

“You won’t miss it, not any morning at 
all,” he told her promptly. ‘Why would 
you be wanting to miss it?” 

“Tm sore.” 

“What are you sore about?” 

“T know why Dad made me come home 
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to give Tom and his bride for a wed- 
ding present. 

“I wanted to give them something 
that would really help them. Some- 
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right away. He’s going to stop my signing 
that contract with Arturo—if he can.” 

“This accordion-pusher,” Sheridan said; 
“you like him?” 

“Yes, I like him. I like hima lot.” And 
a few minutes later, ‘‘There’s no use try- 
ing to dance any more. The music has 
stopped.” 

Sheridan, his face very red, stopped 
dancing. The stag line advanced like 
soldiers marching into battle, but Segurdo 
was well in the lead... . 


HAT was Monday night. Now it was 

Wednesday afternoon. The Argentire 
Clipper was swinging across the muddy 
expanse of the Amazon, nearly 2,000 miles 
south of Puerto Rico. And, with every 
southward mile, Sheridan told himself, 
things were getting worse and worse. 

The morning before, for example. Gail, 
Segurdo, and the Puerto Rican traffic 
manager had whirled down to the landing 
stage seventeen minutes late. Making his 
rounds, Larry Bensing had called Gail on 
time and had waited outside her door un- 
til he heard her dressing, but in spite of 
that she was late. 

In a savage temper Sheridan had lifted 
the big ship from the water. Then he had 
summoned the purser. “My compliments 
to that band leader,” he had rasped, ‘‘and 
tell him that the next time he’s late we fly 
without him.” 

Ina few minutes the purser had returned. 
“Gail said it was her fault,” he reported 
unhappily, “and wants to know would we 
leave her, too. Segurdo says he is sorry.” 

Very soon thereafter a wireless message 
had come from Miami, and that did not 
make Sheridan feel any better. “Replying 
your request concerning Segurdo,”’ it said. 
“Information indicates he is very fine 
chap. Unmarried, cultured, educated. So 
what? (Signed) W. S. MoseLy, Division 
Superintendent.” 

Sheridan had yanked his cap off and 
slammed it to the floor. What he had 
wanted to hear was that Segurdo was al- 
ready married, that he was a beater-up of 
women, a crook who stole from blind beg- 
gars; instead, he realized that if it were 
not for Gail, he would probably like the 
man. 

Flying steadily, he made up the lost 
seventeen minutes and landed at Trinidad 
just before noon. 

At quarantine, Gail had smiled at him 
in the way she had. ‘‘Mad?” she asked 

“Yes, I’m mad,” he snapped. “And 
I’m nowhere near as mad as I'll be if you’re 
one second late in the morning. You have 


| half a day to see all the sights, so—”’ 


“Tve seen all the sights dozens of times. 
How about a swim at Manzanilla Beach?” 

“Wonderful!” he said, his face lighting 
up. 
“Arturo is arranging about the car. He 
knows a Hindu driver who—” 

Something went out of Sheridan’s eyes. 
“So it’s to be a convention,” he said. “I 
forgot. I have a poker game on.” 

And that was that. But he didn’t have a 
poker game. He walked around aimlessly, 
had dinner, and then went to bed. . . 

Now the day was dragging endlessly. 
Never before had Sheridan tired of watch- 
ing the gaudy birds chased out of the 
steaming jungles by the skimming shadow 
of the plane, nor of the occasional dugout 
canoes paddled by naked and incurious 
Indios; these things were familiar, yet they 
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satisfied something bone-deep within him 
—or had until today. 

There was just one bright beam of light 
in the whole dark world. A few kundred 
miles up the Amazon was Belém, Para, and 
there, according to the passenger list, was 
where Segurdo left the ship. 

The invisible line of the equator was 
just ahead. A sense of duty alone pulled 
Sheridan out of his seat and drove him 
through the steward’s pantry to the fifty- 
foot cabin. He arranged his face muscles 
in a smile and looked along the luxurious 
interior. 

The plane tilted down, then zoomed. 
Its salute to the equator. The Cuban 
steward, teeth white against dark skin, 
went along the aisle presenting Jupiter 
Rex certificates to the passengers who 
were crossing the line for the first time. 
Sheridan’s smile was a fixed thing, making 
his cheeks ache. He was glad when the 
horseplay was over and he could turn to- 
ward the pilot’s compartment. He swung 
his heavy shoulders halfway around, then 
his body froze into stillness. Gail was com- 
ing forward alone. 

“Sit down with me a minute, Sherry,” 
she said. “I want to tell you something.” 

“Spill it, sis,” he said gently. 

“Arturo wants me to marry him.” 

“What should I do, go into a dance?” 

“Well,” Gail said, “I just thought I 
ought to tell you.” 

Sheridan turned savage at that: “You 
make a damned fool of yourself marryirg 
a man not of your own race, who doesn’t— 
or won’t—think as you do, who makes his 
living pushing and pulling music out of a 
squeeze-box and—” 

“It’s a perfectly decent way of making a 
living.” 

“Sure, it is,” Sheridan snapped. “Toa 
girl who has spent a lot of her time being 
bossed around by a lot of thick-necked 
fliers, it must seem a very fine way of mak- 
ing a living. But don’t tell me akout it.” 

He stamped angrily forward, slamming 
the bulkhead door behind him. . . 


ERE was a poker game that night at 
the hotel in Belém, Pará. But again 
Captain Sheridan did not play. Johnny 
Grayson played for a couple of hours, and 
lost money. Then he cashed in and went 
looking for Captain Sheridan. 

He looked out at the terrace bar, but 
Skeridan was not there. He strolled past 
the sidewalk cafés which faced the Praca 
de Republica and the imposing edifice of 
the theater, and he walked down Rua S. 
Antonia and Joao Alfreda. He meta 
couple of rubber men from Fordlandia, up 
the Amazon, but they had not seen Sheri- 
dan. Johnny returned to the hotel. The 
wireless operator was in the lobby. 

“He came in half an hour ago,” he 
said. . . . “He looked lower than a snail’s 
left leg. What’s he so upset about? That 
Segurdo’s ticket read only as far as this.” 

“He’s got money enough to buy a new 
ticket to Rio, hasn’t he?” Grayson de- 
manded. 

“Pass the Paris green!” murmured the 
wireless operator. 

Grayson went upstairs to the floor es- 
pecially modernized for Trans-Caribbean 
passengers and crew. He listened at the 
latticework of Sheridan’s closed door, but 
heard nothing. Restlessly he went down- 
stairs again. Through the open door of the 
terrace bar he saw Segurdo and Gail sit- 
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ting together at a small table. Gail 
crooked her finger at him. There was an ex- 
pression on her face that bothered him. 
And Segurdo—well, somehow he looked 
more Latin than he had before. 

“Did Sherry tell you, Johnny?” Gail 
asked suddenly. 

“Tell me what?” 

“I’m going to marry Arturo.” 

“No. Congratulations.” 

The following silence was uncomfort- 
able. Johnny Grayson could not think of 
anything to say. But Gail could, and did. 
“I’m—I’m not going to sing with the 
band, Johnny,” she said, and some quality 
in her low voice snapped him to attention. 

“All right. What’s the gag?” 

“It isn’t a gag, Johnny,” Gail said. 
“You see, Arturo and I will probably 
spend a lot of time in South America, and 
—and—” She broke off and began to 
trace patterns on the top of the table. 

“T’ll explain, Gail,” Segurdo said quietly. 
“In my country, Sefior Grayson, stand- 
ards are different. More formal.” 

“Did these formal standards just start, 
or have they been going on for some time?” 

“Johnny!” Gail said. 

“They have always been the same.” 

“But you just remembered them, did 
you?” Johnny persisted. 


GESURDO spread his fingers apart in a 
typically Latin gesture. “You are right, 
señor; I should have thought of them be- 
fore. But I have been so much in North 
America. It was not until I began to get 
back into Spanish-speaking countries that 
I realized how inappropriate it would be 
for my wife to be—well, working, even at 
singing. Do you understand, señor? ” 

“No,” said Johnny Grayson, rising, “but 
don’t let that worry you. My teachers at 
school never considered me too bright, 
either. I’ll be staggering along.” 

His face was troubled as he marched 
through the marble-floored lobby and up 
to Sheridan’s room. He lifted his knuckles 
to knock sharply on the door. But once 
again he hesitated. “I might be wrong,” 
he murmured. And after a while he went 
away. 

That w was s Wednesday night, and now it 
was Thursday morning, at half past five. 
The wild, dark colors of a tropic sunrise 
were painting the sky, and from the ex- 
haust pipes of the Argentine Clipper 
streamed long, starched ribbons of scarlet 
flame. On the landing stage a yawning 
group of passengers were submitting their 
documents to polite Brazilian officers. 

Captain Sheridan stood on the stage in 
the inky shadow of his great ship. Now in 
Spanish, now in Portuguese, now in Eng- 
lish, he replied politely to the greetings of 
his friends, the passengers. But all the 
time his attention was pinned full on the 
entrance gate, closely watching the cars as 
they drove up in the growing dawn. Five- 
forty-five by his wrist watch. Fifteen min- 
utes to go. 

A company attendant hurried up. 
“Captain,” he whispered, “Mr. Bensing 
telephoned the hotel. Miss Gail says she’s 
not going on.” 

Sheridan dragged in a deep breath. 
“Johnny!” he called up to the pilots’ com- 
partment. “I’m going to the hotel. Stand 
by.” 

“So I wasn’t mistaken,” Johnny said re- 
gretfully. 

In the company limousine, careening 
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around corners, Sheridan sat on the edge of 
the cushions, his big hands slowly opening 
and closing. Never, it seemed to him, had 
he ridden behind so slow a driver. 

“Wait here!” he snapped when the car 
skidded to a stop before the hotel. 

Larry Bensing, all a-jitter, was standing 
before the latticed doorway of Gail’s room. 
And so was the tall, graceful figure of 
Arturo Segurdo, who, clad in pajamas and 
lounging robe, seemed to have come from 
an open room across the hall. 

“Captain!” Larry Bensing blurted. 
“She says she won’t—” 

“Shut up!” Sheridan snarled. He rapped 
on the door. “Gail!” he said. 

A hand fell on his arm, put pressure on 
it to turn him around. “One moment, 
Captain,” Segurdo said. “You don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“The hand,” Sheridan said. “Take it 
off my arm.” And when the hand did not 
instantly disappear, he brought his palm 
up and slapped the hand out of sight. 

“Gail,” he said to the door. “Are you 
coming out?” 

“No,” said Gail clearly. 

“Yes,” Sheridan said. 
ing out. Right now.” 

This time Segurdo’s hand closed around 
Sheridan’s wrist. There was plenty of 
strength to that hand. It pulled Sheridan 
all the way around. Segurdo was excited. 
So excited he seemed to have forgotten his 
smooth command of English. “You do 
not understand,” he said, in Spanish. 
“The sefiorita and I are to be married. 
Here, we are to be married, and fly upriver 
to Manaos for our wedding voyage and—” 

“Caballero,” said Sheridan, also in 
Spanish, “‘it is you who fail of understand- 
ing.” He was standing very close to 
Segurdo and his narrowed eyes were lifted 
to the other’s down-tilted face. ‘‘The 
sefiorita has a ticket to Rio. I have been 
expressly ordered by her father, and by 
my company, to deliver her safely there. 
This I shall do. Have you not forgotten 
the customs of your own people? Am I in- 
correct in thinking that a true caballero 
visits the father and asks for the hand of 
the girl?’ 

“But—but she is an American, and—” 

Sheridan spun on his heel, presenting his 
straight, flat back to the taller man. 
“Gail,” he said again 

“T’m—I’m not coming out.” 

“Then I’m coming in after you, 
Sheridan. 

“You—you can’t do that, Captain!” 
Bensing protested. “She isn’t dressed.” 


“You are com- 


said 


See just looked at him. There 
was a wicked anger in the flier’s eyes 
that set Bensing back on his heels. Sheri- 
dan, his lips thinned down, took one step 
forward and drove his fist through the 
latticework of the door. 

Segurdo grabbed him by both shoulders 
and jerked. The pilot turned swiftly. He 
put the flat of both hands against Segurdo’s 
chest and pushed. He did not seem to put 
much weight into it, but Segurdo stag- 
gered backward as if he had been struck by 
a flying projectile. 

Sheridan had already turned back to the 
door. He jammed his hand through the 
shattered slats, reached down, and turned 
the key. He pulled his hand out, twisted 
the knob, and marched in. Gail was stand- 
ing there. Her blue eyes were very wide 
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and her cheeks were suspiciously wet. She 
was wearing pajamas of white Chinese silk 
beneath a beautiful negligee. 

“I told you,” Sheridan said. 
come and get her things.” 

Grimly the pilot yanked the spread from 
the blanketless bed. Before she could 
move he had wrapped her in it, like a co- 
coon. He bent, slipped his left arm under 
her knees, and hoisted her to his broad 
shoulder. 

Segurdo was blocking the door. 

Sheridan came to a stop before him. 
“My friend,” said he in Spanish, “step 
aside. If you want to marry the sefiorita, 
come down to Rio, ask her father, and 
marry her there.” Then, in an ugly snarl, 
“So get out of my way, or IIl slap your 
pretty ears off!” 

“ Arturo!” cried Gail breathlessly. 
“Don’t start anything, or he’ll do it!” 

Segurdo, his face twisted with conflict- 
ing emotions, stepped aside. Sheridan 
hitched his burden to a more comfortable 
position—for him. Silently he tramped 
down the stairs, and out to the car. 

The car was still at the curb. Sheridan 
wrenched the door wide, swung Gail in- 
side, and climbed in, himself. Bensing 
glanced just once at Sheridan’s face, and 
chose to ride out in front with the driver. 

“Vamos!” Sheridan snapped. The car 
started with a jerk. He glared at Gail. 
“You can get dressed in the washroom 
aboard,” he said. “We’ll be twenty min- 
utes late as it is.” 


“Bensing, 


ND then, suddenly, Gail began to cry. 
Sheridan stared at her, appalled. 

“Will you stop that crying?” he roared. 
Wretchedly he pulled a handkerchief from 
his breast pocket. He wiped Gail’s eyes. 
“Here,” he said. “Blow your nose.” 

She blew her nose. Wrapped as she was, 
she could not keep her balance against the 
careening of the cab. She kept falling over 
against him. He straightened her slim 
figure two or three times and then gave up. 
Her perfumed hair was right in his face. 
But it was her crying that completely un- 
horsed him. 

“All right!” he yelled miserably. “Tit 
get your squeeze-box player for you. But 
stop crying or I’ll bust you one.” 

And then she looked at him. “I—I 
don’t want the squeeze-box player!” she 
cried. “Į wouldn’t marry him on a bet! 
And if you bust me one I’ll bust you one 
right back!” 

A sudden feeling of peace came over 
Sheridan. Now, after all this uncertainty, 
all this turmoil, he knew exactly where he 
stood—or sat. This was the stormy, reck- 
less, completely lovable Gail he had . 
adored sifice she was’ knee-high to a duck. 
He took her in his strong arms and kissed 
her. She did not resist him. Her lips were 
soft and sweet on his, and he was aston- 
ished to realize he did not care how long it 
took the car to get to the plane. After 
a while Gail’s two hands pushed him 
away. 

“I got tired,” she said breathlessly. 

“Tired of what?” he demanded. 

“Of waiting,” she said. “If you had 
kissed me a year ago, think of all the 
trouble you’d have saved!” 

Her bright hair was brushing his face, 
but he did not mind. He liked it that way. 

“A year ago?” he groaned. “A year lost 
forever, right out of my life!” 
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the works. In plain words, go jump in the 
creek.” 

Shen-Shan glanced quickly into June’s 
face, smiled, nodded, then started for the 
library door. June’s mouth was dry. 

Stealthily Shen-Shan opened the door, 
then turned. ‘Shall I go in, June Harte?” 
she called in a soft voice. 

It was refined Chinese torture. June 
answered, “Just as you like, Shen-Shan.”’ 

The Chinese girl deliberated a moment, 
then softly closed the door. “Oh, I give 
you a little more time,” she crooned. “You 
do not understand the dangers, so I show 
you mercy.” 

Mercy! June knew perfectly well what 
restrained Shen-Shan—that her guns were 
too heavy, and she knew it, and their re- 
coil might blow Lee forever from her 
arms:. 2. 


È THE meantime Lee was getting some 
very unwelcome information from Dr. 
Harper. 

Prince Kiang had not tied his small, 
delicate hands in his pledges to the 
scientist. His promises were as full of holes 
as a sampan sail. Lee was not surprised 
but was wearied and a little ashamed. 
Prince Kiang would send Harper to 
“safety” —but he had not specified whether 
the safety promised was Dr. Harper’s or 
his own—the safety of silence for Shan Yu 
Shih. He would set him “free”—“‘let him 
go”—not keep him “bound to the wheel” 
as he might keep Koslof, the Russian. It 
was all good Buddhist phraseology. Har- 
per did not know that the “‘wheel’’ was the 
Buddhist symbol of life. 

“But sit still and wait,” Lee advised. 
“Don’t even play for time by holding out 
hopes of finding the jade. The less you 
know about that mine, the safer you 
are.” 

Harper walked away with his stomach 
wabbling but his head firm and high. Lee 
went at once to confer with some of his 
most trusted servants, one of them Lo, the 
assistant pilot of the airplane. Later he 
had a long, friendly smoke with Prince 
Kiang, urging that the work be hastened 
on the new landing field down the valley, 
and the combat planes they had ordered 
from Tokyo rushed in by Japanese fliers. 
It was well known that General Hu coveted 
the country and Lee’s own life. 

Prince Kiang promised to give the mat- 
ter his early attention. Then he told a 
proverb, the Chinese equivalent of the 
fable of the fox and the grapes. One way 
of remedying General Hu’s envy was to 
put beyond his reach the thing he envied 
most. The astrologers agreed that in four 
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days the stars would be favorable to Lee’s 
marriage to Shen-Shan. 

He would consider the proposal care- 
fully, Lee said. But shouldn’t his august 
father settle the matter of the jade before 
he talked of marriage feasts? And, as Lee 
spoke, his eyes rested lightly on Prince 
Kiang’s. 

“My son, it may be six months before 
those blind turtles find Shan Yu Shih,” 
Prince Kiang answered impatiently. 

He did not know June’s secret! His eyes, 
face, tone, and words corroborated one an- 
other’s testimony. 

“But why are they blind?” Lee asked 
thoughtfully. “Why was Dr. Harper 
blind, when he had studied the charts and 
hunted so faithfully? Tonight I will wear 
again the amulet you gave me, sleep with 
it on my breast, and seek enlightenment.” 


E WAS as far as Lee dared go for the 
present. To go this far troubled him 
more than he would confess. Prince Kiang 
was his illustrious father, and the Bud- 
dhism with which he must trick him was his 
childhood faith. 

But the next morning he stalked into 
Prince Kiang’s study. “ Honorable Father, 
I have found Enlightenment,” he began 
sonorously in Chinese, “and by that sacred 
radiance you may find the jade.” 

“Speak your heart, my son.” 

“You believe the teachings of our Ex- 
cellent One?” Lee asked. 

“Yes.” Prince Kiang folded his hands. 

“You know there is no light, no truth, 
save on the Eight-Fold Path?” 

“Om mani padme hum. (The jewel is in 
the Lotus.)” 

“Then surely you must know why Dr. 
Harper was unable to find the jade.” 

“Not yet, my son.” 

“I have slept with the secret amulet on 
my heart and the truth has come to me. It 
was our own evil that blinded him. Our 
greed for all the treasure hidden by the gods, 
when we were entitled only to a share.” 

The teachings of the lamas fought the 
wisdom of the world in Prince Kiang’s face. 
“Who else has rights to that treasure? ” he 
asked. 

“Do not let your own eyes be veiled. 
Dr. Harper and the family of Winton 
Harte should have a third, by ancient 
Tibetan law. The Lamasery and the Nan- 
king Government would be content with a 
third divided between them. The remain- 
ing third we could justly claim.” 

“I had intended to give the priests a full 
third. Then the Pancha Lama could no 
doubt satisfy Nanking. But to be content 
with half the remainder—” 

“Better a rice pot in a hovel than a 
funeral with many drums.’ . But I 
have not yet told you all my vision. Our 
Lamasery over the town is small and poor, 
but it has one great treasure.” 

“Yes, Shen Tao (Spirit Path), the crys- 
tal ball brought from lost Angkor in the 
reign of Pak-mo-du.” 

“You know its magic,” Lee went on. 
“When the seeker would know the future 
or seek counsel of the gods, he need only 
gaze into its misty depths. But if evil 
would result, or the cause is unworthy, no 
vision is given.” 

“Then most of our flea-bitten peasants 
must have evil thoughts when they con- 
sult Shen Tao,” Prince Kiang said doubt- 
fully. But he had not yet shaken off the 
spell-of Lee’s solemn words, and the white 
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man was quick to press his advantage: 

“Tf you will, we shall go to the temple— 
tonight. In the presence of the lamas you 
shall swear by our Excellent One to divide 
the treasure as I have spoken and to re- 
turn the prisoners safely to Shanghai. Then 
I will gaze into the truth-teller and reveal 
Shan Yu Shih.” 

“It would be a very interesting experi- 
ment,” Prince Kiang answered thought- 
fully. “I will have the lamas bring the 
oracle to this room.” 

When the library door shut safely be- 
hind him, Lee stood still and marveled. 
Then instinctively he went to find June. 
He had nothing to say to her, no adventure 
to share with her, he just wanted to be 
with her. He led her out a side door to a 
small summerhouse. 

But they were not alone. Brooding by 
her window in one of the guest-rooms . 
Shen-Shan had seen them hurrying down 
the flagstone path. The foreign-devil 
woman was a witch. She’d prove her so by 
walking out that way and listening, per- 
haps, to just a word or two. 

But her quick steps grew slower and 
finally stopped in the garden. She was 
turning back toward the palace when one 
of Prince Kiang’s bearers came hurrying 
toward her. Prince Kiang wished to see 
her at once in his study, the man told her. 

At her first glance into her great-uncle’s 
face, she knew that important affairs were 
on foot. “Where is Lee?” he demanded. 

“In the summerhouse with the white 
girl.” 

“I want you to keep watch of him for 
the next half-hour.” For Kiang had a dim 
suspicion that Lee already knew the loca- 
tion of the jade mine—that Harper’s miss- 
ing chart had been found. “If he starts 
back, delay him.” 


Se THE good gods were on her side! 
Bright-eyed and silent as a panther, she 
stole along a little-used path that would 
bring her to the rear of the summerhouse. 
Soon she was within twenty steps, near 
enough to carry out Prince Kiang’s orders. 
And there was Lee sitting on a stone bench, 
the white girl nestled beside him. And at 
that very moment, the witch’s wicked gods 
inspired him to take her in his arms. 

Shen-Shan turned and crept away. Then, 
standing where she could overlook the 
summerhouse, she waited for her half-hour 
watch to end. The time finally up, she 
sped up the flagstone path, into the palace, 
straight to Prince Kiang’s study. Only 
when his cold eyes were on her did she re- 
sume her usual airy pace. 

“They are still there,” she reported. 

“Thank you, Shen-Shan. I didn’t find 
what I was looking for, so I think I have 
been needlessly suspicious. Did you learn 
anything of interest to your prince?” 

“When Lee spoke of one I took to be her 
father, he used another name.” 

“What was the name? ” 

“Winton Harte. It is strange she did 
not tell us she had been in Chwanben be- 
fore,” she said. “ Indeed, she was with her 
father when he made some kind of dis- 
covery, but I did not hear her say—” 

“T see it all,” Prince Kiang broke in. 
“‘Shen-Shan, do not repeat what you have 
heard to any living being.” He was calm, 
and his voice was soft and low. . . . 

That night, soon after dinner, Prince 
Kiang sent word that Lee and June could 
bring the lama and the oracle Shen Tao 
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into his study. Dr. Harper was not in- 
vited. 

The lama, a tall Tibetan with an in- 
credibly wrinkled face, was waiting in the 
great hall. Wrapped in wool, cushioned, 
and hugged reverently against his breast 
was the sacred crystal ball, Shen Tao. At 
once the lama removed the wool covering 
from the crystal ball and set it on its small 
black cushion on Prince Kiang’s table. 

The lama took the teakwood stool Prince 
Kiang provided and began to count his 
beads. A moment later the study door 
opened and a servant announced Dimitri 
Koslof. He was in evening clothes. When 
Prince Kiang bade him be at ease, he 
turned to the others with a trace of his old 
sang-froid: “How do you do, Mr. Lee? 
Holy One’’—this to the lama—‘‘my most 
reverend salaam. Pip, pip, Miss June.” 

There was a moment’s silence so heavy 
that it seemed to impede the breath, then 
Prince Kiang turned to face his visitors. 

“We can proceed now, I think,” he ad- 
dressed Lee. “If the oracle can tell me the 
location of the Mountain of Jade, I will ad- 
mit that my former policy was evil in the 
sight of the gods and agree under oath to 
meet the terms you proposed.” 

Lee’s eyes lighted with triumph. 

“But you must meet me halfway,” 
Prince Kiang went on. “In case of failure, 
take it as a sign to yield to my judgment 
on what is best for you, and promise to put 
the white girl out of your life.” 

“I will truly promise not to see Miss 
Hammond again,” Lee said. 

Prince Kiang gave a little start, as 
might a fencer touched with his opponent’s 
foil. 

“Why shouldn’t we make a match be- 
tween the white girl and Koslof?’’ Prince 
Kiang asked. 

“No thanks, your highness,” Dimitri 
broke in. ‘Dashed impractical, I assure 
you. You see, I already have a proper wife 
in Harbin.” 

He was lying, June knew—lying for her 
sake. 


KENG did not turn one princely hair. 
“If the oracle does not reveal the 
secret,” he went on at once to his son, “you 
must obey my gods and marry Shen-Shan 
without delay.” 

“I’m afraid that too is impractical,” Lee 
answered. “I have here a note from Shen- 
Shan, written this afternoon, breaking off 
our betrothal for good and all.” And he 
showed them a small scroll. 

Its exquisite perfume wafted to June. 
But she had no power to grasp the sig- 
nificance of Lee’s momentous announce- 
ment. She saw only the cold and mocking 
gleam of amusement in Prince Kiang’s 
eyes go out like a blown lamp. 

“Were wasting time,” he said. 

At Kiang’s command the lama made 
ready for the seance. “Om mani padme 
hum,” he chanted endlessly. 

Now the lama was surveying the table 
on which the crystal ball lay gleaming. 
“Tt is too cold, too dead,” he said in his 
own tongue to Prince Kiang. “Lord of the 
River, let Shen Tao repose upon some 
object permeated with your life-spirit.”’ 

“Lee,” suddenly Prince Kiang said, 
“turn the key in the lock of my lacquer 
chest and get the big notebook with the 
red leather cover. I have emptied my heart 
into its pages for twenty: years—” 

Lee opened the chest, his father’s most 
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secret depository, and lifted out the book. 
“But, Holy One, why should you need my 
father’s warmth within the crystal when I, 
Lee, am the seeker?” 

The lama looked dazed. Prince Kiang 
spoke quickly in English: “Oh, I shall at- 
tempt the reading myself.” 

June was watching Lee and saw the 
truth burst on him. He must either be 
caught in his own trap or beat a hazardous 
and face-losing retreat. 

“Why are you hesitating?” Prince Ki- 
ang demanded. “Naturally, I wish to con- 
sult Shen Tao firsthand.” 

“Father, you are wasting your breath, 
Lee broke in, in bold and bald American. 
“I will consult the oracle myself, as I 
originally proposed, or the deal’s off.” 

“You do not trust my eyes, yet you ask 
me to trust yours,” Prince Kiang answered. 
“But I see the solution—and naturally you 
cannot refuse. The lama himself will con- 
sult the oracle.” 

“I do refuse, and wash my hands of the 
whole business.” 


p BITTER disappointment, Lee turned 
to replace Prince Kiang’s notebook of 
meditations. But, as he dropped on his 
knees beside the lacquer chest, he heard the 
singsong drone of the lama’s voice. Glanc- 
ing up, he saw that the holy man had 
stepped forward and was gazing with a 
rapt expression into the crystal ball. In 
instinctive respect for the priest and in sud- 
den awe of his vision, Lee continued to 
kneel, his head bowed and his eyes resting 
blindly on the contents of the chest. 

“I see dark wings spreading over this 
palace,” the lama pronounced. “I see 
strife within its walls, the young against 
the old; and I feel strong winds from the 
west blowing in the windows. There are 
the clutching fingers of greed, and the 
hand of jealousy opposing the will of the 
gods.” 

The lama spoke on, but now Lee did not 
hear him. Very gradually he had become 
aware that his eyes were resting on a pho- 
tograph face up in the bottom of the chest. 
Presently he saw that it was a young white 
woman, seated, and a young white man in 
a long black coat standing beside her, his 
hand on her shoulder. The light was too 
dim to see more. But as Lee picked up the 
photograph and slipped it quickly into his 
coat pocket, the brightest light he had ever 
known burst upon him, kindling his heart 
and illumining all his ways. . . . 

It was only a few minutes later that 
Prince Kiang gave his visitors leave to go. 
He regretted, he said, that Lee had not 
dared put his faith to a fair trial, and he 
thanked the lama for his pious efforts in 
their behalf. Now he would meditate alone. 

But Prince Kiang’s meditations were 
brief. The door had hardly shut when he 
hurried to his lacquered chest. There he 
crouched for perhaps a full minute, his 
ascetic face strangely pale and drawn, then 
summoned his head tu-pin, chief of his 
bodyguard. 

“I will want a free hand for the work 
ahead,” he explained. ‘Also, decisive 
measures are necessary for the salvation of 
my son.” And he gave the tu-pin a com- 
mand that made him drop to his knees and 
his slanted eyes grow round. 

Meanwhile, Lee had gone straight to his 
own room. Only when the door was locked 
behind him did he take the photograph 
from his pocket and examine it under the 
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lamp. The photograph was dated 1905, 
and bore the imprint of a studio in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The pose was stiff, the back- 
ground had the tawdry elegance typical of 
photographs of that date, but all this filled 
Lee’s eyes with tears and at once gave him 
light to see. 

These two people were not Oriental 
potentates; only a poor young minister and 
his bride, dressed in their Sunday best and 
being photographed for those who loved 
them. When they were old, they would 
show the picture to their children and call 
back the first glory and pride and joy of 
their young love. But their hopes had 
failed. Soon after the picture was taken, 
Lee mused, the young minister had heard 
the call to carry his doctrine of hope to 
other poor, driven, and despairing millions 
in a foreign and perilous land. So he had 
come to western China with his young wife, 
who, about three years after the date of the 
picture, had borne hima son. And in three 
years more they were martyred dead, mur- 
dered by Lopa head-hunters in the wastes 
of Chwanben. 

Their baby had been saved from the 
knives; and no doubt because it was re- 
garded with superstitious reverence by the 
murderers, the photograph had not been 
destroyed and had been delivered into the 
hands of the overlord of the country, 
Prince Kiang. Nor had he destroyed it, 
the greatest mistake of his reign. For now 
the dead that it portrayed had come to 
life. They were with Lee in this room. 

Lee wiped his eyes and walked quietly 
into June’s room. At sight of his face she 
sprang up from her chair. Without a 
word, he handed her the picture. 

She took one glance. “Your parents?” 
she whispered. 

SKess 

“Oh; Lee!” 
eyes unashamed. 

“My mother looks a little like you,” he 
told her. 

“She’s lovelier ‘than I could ever be. 
Braver, too. She wouldnt cry—like 
this—” ; 

“No braver, no lovelier. You and ‘she 
are clansmen. And I’d like to think that 
I look—a little—like him.” 

“You do, Lee. Oh, you do!” 

“He died for his faith. He never treated 
with worldly power—or swerved from 
what he knew was right. I was brought up 
in another world; I can do only the best I 
can. Come with me, and Pll show you 
what I mean.’ 


And tears drenched her 


HE LED her into the gardens, and when 
she wakened from her trance they 
were at the foot of the Buddhist reliquary, 
its bottle-shaped tower rising eerily above 
her, sublime against the dim western sky. 

“Sealed in its inner crypt is an amulet 
once worn by Gautama Buddha,” Lee told 
her in low tones. 

“Do you believe that?” she asked. 

“In my heart. So I bow down.” 

Lee dropped to his knees on the stone 
platform and touched his hands to his fore- 
head. When he rose, he looked deep into 
June’s eyes. She slipped her hand into his. 

“After what’s just happened—seeing 
that photograph—you still don’t blame 
me?” he asked. “You still understand?” 

“Good heavens, Lee, why should I 
blame you? I know that Buddha was one 
of the greatest souls that ever lived.” And 
with a dim smile she knelt in the same 
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place, touched her hands to her forehead. 

“Oh, June! I didn’t expect that much. 
But I’m so glad—so proud. And now my 
course is clear.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“I can never forget China. Many 
Oriental ideas will be with me all my life. 
But now I know they can’t raise a wall be- 
tween you and me.” 

“The walls are all down, Lee.” 

“Now I can give you what I’ve been 
holding back: I love you, June.” 

She felt no great amazement. It seemed 
not a marvel but an eternal fact of nature, 
like the moonlight on this tower. She 
pressed his hand. There was a long silence. 
Lee kissed her lips, held her close, and at 
last found strength to tell her all the rest. 

“Now I know that when we part at day- 
break tomorrow, it won’t be for long,” he 
said quietly. “Soon I can follow you— 
and find you—and never let you go again.” 

“We are to part at daybreak?” she 
asked after a brief pause. 

“In a few minutes I will send a man I 
trust to the top of Ku-tu Shan. There he 
will light a signal fire which Lo, my pilot, 
is to look for every night at midnight from 
our old landing field, a day distant by 
horseback but hardly ten minutes by air. 
In the first light Lo will take off and try to 
land on the new field down the valley.” 

“But it isn’t ready—” 

“Not nearly ready. But three chances 
out of four he can land with an undamaged 
ship, two to one he can take off again. And 
he’s going to try it, June. We have no 
choice. Dimitri Koslof is reasonably safe 
here, but you and Dr. Harper must go 
with me to the field before dawn and be 
ready to board the ship for British Burma.” 

“I understand,” she said. ‘Prince 
Kiang knows we have found the jade.” 

“I realized he did when he refused to let 
me consult the oracle tonight. Shen-Shan 
probably told him. That doesn’t matter. 
The only thing that matters now is to get 
you and Dr. Harper to safety before my 
foster father forces you to speak. Out of 
his power, you can force him, with the 
help of Nanking, to grant our terms.” 

““Our terms,’ you say. That means—” 

“That means I’m going to stand by my 
own people and the girl I love.” 

“Oh, Lee. That’s the best of all.” 


JEE insisted that she go to her own room, 
lie down on her bed, try to sleep. Her 
door to the hall would be locked and 
bolted, the door to his room wide open. He 
would call her in plenty of time. 

She heard him sending a trusted servant 
to light the signal fire on Ku-tu Shan. It 
seemed that she heard every little sound in 
the whole, great, gloomy palace. Yet it 
must be that these sounds came down to 
her in the weird and wild frontier between 
sleep and waking, for finally it was not 
sound but silence that aroused her now. 

The light in her room had changed since 
she had fallen to sleep. Before, it had been 
a comforting golden flood from the open 
door of Lee’s room, but now it was the 
chill, blue moonlight through her windows. 
She glanced at his door. It was closed. 

She sprang up, and opened the door. 

“Lee,” she called softly. 

There was no answer. 

“Lee,” she called again. Still there was 
no answer. Drawing one deep breath, she 
returned to her bedside and got the little 
flashlight Lee had given her. Then with 
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its yellow wedge flitting before her and her 
shadow dancing behind, she crept into 
Lee’s room. 

“Take it on’ the chin, June,” she 
whispered. For the rug beside the bed was 
scuffed up, a coolie’s headcloth lay beside 
it, and, half concealed in Lee’s disordered 
sheets, lay Lee’s pistol, but Lee himself had 
vanished without trace. 

June took the pistol and made sure it 
was ready to fire. She had another, but 
Dr. Harper was unarmed. She tried the 
door of Dr. Harper’s room. It was locked. 
She dared not knock loud. She could only 
tap and tap, very softly, hoping that the 
persistent sound would finally bore into 
Dr. Harper’s ears. But presently she heard 
a soft knock on the inside panel. She an- 
swered—two little furtive taps. And then 
the door opened just a crack. 

“Let me in, Uncle Ted,” she whispered. 
And the next instant the door was closed 
and locked behind her. 

Dr. Harper was taut with alarm, but at 
once he gave her a dim smile—and some- 
how she returned it. Then in quick, blunt 
words she told him everything she knew of 
the situation. 

“But you’ll have to tell me what to do 
next,” she said. 

“We can try to get out of the castle and 
meet the plane Lee sent for. But the flier 
won’t take us up without Lee’s orders.” 

“We’ve got pistols.” 

“Yes, and we may be able to force him. 
It’s not too pretty, but what else is worth 
trying?” 

_ “It might be worth while to try—’” She 
stopped, then began again, bitterly honest 
now. “I hate to leave Lee.” 

“T know it, and the pilot will be hard to 
handle alone. Also, I’m afraid we’ll find 
all the castle doors double-guarded to- 
night, and only Lee could get us through. 
June, do you suppose old Koko might 
know where they’ve put him?” 

June’s cold and leaden heart leaped up. 
“He’s worked here for ten years. Send for 
him, Uncle Ted, can you, without arousing 
suspicion? ” 

“ Get out of sight,” Dr. Harper ordered. 
Then he unlocked the door, lay down on 
his bed, and pulled a bell cord. A moment 
or two later a servant rapped. 


|g Guten complained volubly of a 
toothache. Not understanding a word 
of English, the servant listened with a 
wooden face. Then Harper put on a dumb 
show, putting a finger in his jaw, swelling 
out his cheek, wincing with feigned agonies. 
June had never known he had it in him. 

“Koko,” Harper pleaded. “Send Koko.” 

The servant nodded and trotted away. 
And a moment or two later Koko was in 
the room. At once June came out of hid- 
ing. There was no beating about the bush. 

“What side Lee have got?” she asked. 

“Me no sabe,” Koko answered, “but I 
tly think.” 

Koko crouched in the corner and his 
eyes sunk back into his head. For five 
minutes he did not move, did not even 
seem to breathe, and June knew that his 
faithful spirit was rushing faster than the 
wind up and down the corridors of the 
great building, gazing into every room. 
At last he drew a long, troubled breath. 
“No can find Lee top side,” he said. 

Against her better judgment June had 
believed. . . . “Thanks for trying, Koko,” 
she said kindly. 
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“But maybe he belong down bottom 
side,” Koko went on blandly. 

June couldn’t speak 

“I talkie you. Before time, Dalai Lama 
stay this side, makie hide. Have got two, 
thlee, four piecie room, all same house, 
down bottom side under rock. But Chinese 
bad man come, makie Dalai Lama die.” 

“You can sabe what side this place?” 
June asked. 

“Bad place. Dalai Lama come back, 
walkie, carry light, blood on holy gown, 
white man no see, China man can see. Too 
muchie bad place. More better you no go.” 

“ Just now must go this room, Koko. No 
can get Lee out, Prince Kiang can make 
Doctor and Little Missy die.” 

“Suppose Plince Kiang catchie me this 
side, makie kill chop-chop.” 

“Then you no can do?” 

“Me velly old. Little Missy velly 
young. All light, can do.” 


UNE gave Lee’s pistol to Dr. Harper. 
Then Koko led the way along the corri- 
dor, down narrow, black stairs, through 
many doors and passageways, to a trap- 
door that revealed another flight of stairs, 
hewn out of the solid rock of the cliff. 

“Now we go like mouse,” Koko said. 

No, like moles under the ground. A fire- 
fly would have had better light to find his 
way than this rescue party. June held her 
hand over the lens of her flashlight, and 
the faint haze filtering through her fingers 
seemed not to light the damp stone steps 
as much as to intensify the black beyond. 
Yet at last their groping feet found level 
floors. June’s light revealed a narrow 
tunnel bored into the cliff. 

Presently Koko signaled to put out the 
flashlight. Blackness below zero smothered 
them instantly, but around the next turn 
in the passage she seemed to see a faint, 
yellow mist. “Wait,” Koko whispered. 

As she stood shivering against the 
clammy wall, Koko crept forward. She 
neither saw nor heard him, but presently 
there was a black smear the shape of his 
body against the luminous mist at the turn 
of the passage. It faded soon, and she 
heard him breathing at her side. ' 

“Velly bad,” he whispered. “Four, five 
piecie man have got outside door to room.” 

“Must can do,” June whispered. 
“Think so can go a little more far? ” 

“Velly bad. One—two—thlee lantel on 
wall. Any man can see. Makie shoot 
chop-chop.” 

“We might try throwing a scare into 
them,” June whispered at last to Harper. 
“Tf one of us could play ghost—the mur- 
dered Dalai Lama—maybe they’d scoot.” 
But her heart was too cold and heavy to , 
leap at any such fantastic notion. 

“Velly good,” Koko remarked blandly. 

June had not expected an answer, even a 
rebuff, and it was as though she had 
touched a live wire. 

“What did you say, Koko?” Harper 
marveled. 

“Tibetan man too muchie aflaid of 
dead Dalai Lama. All time look-see, look- 
see suppose dead man come back. So me 
makie look all same-same Dalai Lama.” 

“Good heavens, Koko!” 

“You wait ten, twenty minutes. I show 
you. When tu-pin (guards) lun away, we 
go chop-chop open door, catchie Plince 
Lee.” 

“Wait. . . . June, it’s a tremendous 
risk, not only to Koko but to us. If-we tell 
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Prince Kiang where to find the jade maybe 
he’ll let us go.” 

“Maybe he won’t,” June answered. 
“When he lets Lee out of here, we’ll be just 
asad memory. But, Koko, you’ve no call 
to risk your life for us.” 

“You Koko Little Missy,” Koko an- 
swered. “Jus now, I play Lama.” 

He showed them a narrow recess in the 
wail where they could press flat, and per- 
haps remain unseen if any of the guards 
passed by. An instant later there was only 
clammy darkness where he had stood. 

It was not quite twenty minutes when 
June saw a dim gleam flickering along the 
walls from the direction of the palace. It 
slowly grew, and presently around the 
bend came a ghostly shape, carrying a yak- 
butter lamp in its hand. 

The ghost wore the costume prescribed 
for the Living Buddha. Only when it came 
within five paces did June see that the 
pointed hat was paper, the saintly robe a 
blanket, and the rosary a string of litchi 
nuts. Its face and hands: were ghastly 
white in the weird light of the yak-butter 
lamp; June suspected they had been 
dipped in rice flour. And, for a final and 
perfect touch—so inconspicuous that at 
first she did not notice it, but which eyes 
bulging with terror would presently dis- 
cover—over the specter’s breast was a 
dark stain, like a grisly relic of the un- 
speakable sacrilege committed in this 
passage centuries before. 

“All light?” Koko whispered from his 
white lips. “You come little more far. 
After tu-pin lun away, you come my side.” 
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turned into the lighted corridor leading 
straight to the guarded door. Concealed 
by shadows, they watched the play go on. 
Six men were squatting beneath a 
lantern fifty paces up the corridor. They SONR T r 
were huddled together, their postures tense r P RA T T g LA M B F RT ; A G 00 D H 0 U S E PAI NT 
and alert; and June knew the identical in- 
stant that one of them first laid eyes on the | ——— n 
ghostly figure moving slowly toward them. You Can ý 
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the spectators to the floor with terror. 
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squeal the man turned to run. Instantly 


they were all jamming the corridor in 


fantic ie waited until the guard KNOW OF NOTHING BETTER. - 
une and Harper waited until the guards 
had disappeared around the next bend of oe FOR STOMACH. DISTRESS fan 


the corridor, then they too ran—flew, it -o 5 
seemed—to overtake the specter. They - _ ] NYAL 
arrived in time to help him draw back the R 
heavy iron bolt of an iron door. And as 7 
June’s flashlight leaped through the open- 
ing- it shone in Lee’s eyes. 

Through what appeared to be a large, 
well-furnished room cut out of solid rock 
he came leaping toward them, his sturdy 
form boldly outlined in the sharp light, his 
limbs unchained, his power undiminished, 
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P OF the fact that he was break- 
Rp fasting with Mrs. Minchin for 
precisely the 5,843d time Mr. Herbert 
Minchin was acutely aware. He kept 
the knowledge to himself, however, hav- 
ing long since learned that Mrs. Minchin 
had no patience with his habit of keep- 
ing count of such things. Mrs. Minchin 
was so sensible that she would even re- 
gard him as foolishly sentimental if he 
reminded her that today—three leap 


Herbie Minchin was proud of being called 
a “scorcher” by less intrepid cyclists 
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years having intervened—was the six- 
teenth anniversary of their marriage. 
To Mr. Minchin’s less logical mind, 
this fact, and the kindred fact that he 
had spent 833 successive Sundays in 
Mrs. Minchin’s company, seemed to 
have significance, seemed to offer an 
argument in support of the daring proj- 
ect he had in mind as to Sunday No. 
834. He knew, though, that to mention 
either of those totals would only lessen 


his forlorn chance of being permitted to 
go, day after tomorrow, on the Bicycle 
Train’s last trip of the year. 

Very likely, Mr. Minchin thought, 
he wouldn’t even find courage to tell 
Mrs. Minchin that he wanted to go. He 
knew just how silly it would seem to her 
that a grown man should wish to crowd 
into a day coach with a pack of fellow 
fanatics, to travel far into the back- 
woods and there, safe from motors, ride 
a rented bicycle over ten dusty miles 
of country roads. Mrs. Minchin wasn’t 
old enough to have known the golden 
heyday of the bicycle. It wouldn’t mean 
anything to her that a certain Herbie 
Minchin had once known envy and re- 
spect as the possessor and fearless be- 
strider of the first hundred-dollar Chain- 
less Racer in town. It would be worse 
than useless to confess to her that her 
meek, small husband had once been 
haled into a police court and there 
gloriously branded as a scorcher. 


“DONT dawdle, Herbert.” 

Gulping guiltily at the remnant of 
his coffee, Mr. Minchin reflected that he 
had heard these very words on each of 
‘the 5,843 mornings. For the 5,843d 
time, arising, Mr. Minchin took up from 
the table the four dimes which repre- 
sented his two subway rides, his midday 
milk and health wafers, and his margin 
for incidental outlays. These he was 
about to drop into the change pocket 
of his coat when Mrs. Minchin’s voice, 
patiently kind, arrested him: “Your 
fob pocket, dear! I’ve told you a thou- 
sand times!” 

Mr. Minchin’s count made it much 
more than that, but he forbore to say so. 
He also forbore to say that probing in 
his fob pocket with one finger usually 
caused him to miss a train and thus had 
about the same result as the more com- 
fortable process of dawdling over his 
coffee cup. He even managed to smile 
feebly as his necktie was seized, straight- 
ened, and jerked just tight enough to be 
uncomfortable. 

“There!” Mrs. Minchin used the 
voice of one who inspects her handiwork 
and decides that it will have to do. She 
nodded a dismissal. Mr. Minchin, nod- 
ding back, departed. 

Once beyond the range of Mrs. Minch- 
in’s inexorably practical eye, his project 
began to seem less fantastic. He could 
think of it, now, as something that might 
actually happen. He could almost be- 
lieve that between now and Sunday 
morning he might find some way of tell- 
ing Martha how he felt about going on 
„that Bike Train. It was possible—al- 
most—to hope that she might even let 
him do it. Miracles, Mr. Minchin 
thought, still sometimes happened. 

He did not immediately recognize as 
miraculous, though, the whim of chance 
which planted him, in the sardine ad- 
jacency of the subway, beside a large, 
very red-necked man in loud conference 
with a comrade whose elbow thrust 


harshly into Mr. Minchin’s back. Mr. 
Minchin took less than no interest, at 
first, in conversation dealing jubilantly 
with the number, size, and voracity of 
certain fish alleged to be infesting coast- 
wise waters. 

“This time Sunday! 
Boy, will we be out 
there hauling ’em in!” 

“Boy, and how!” 
said he of the elbow. 
“I been kinda scared 
you wasn’t going to 
get off, though. 
Thought you mightn’t 
be able to square 
things with—”’ 

“Who? The wiff? 
Say, don’t make me 
laugh out loud.” The 
red-necked man, how- 
ever, did just this as 
Mr. Minchin stiffened 
to rapt, breathless 
attention. “Say, on’y 
yest’day morning 
when I start f’r work, 
the little chickadee 
was looking up the 
rates on them Mexi- 
can divorces. I stop in 
at Ye Oldey Posey 
Shoppey and have 
’em shoot up a buck’s 
worth of gladioluses 
with a pitcher card 
that says, “To an old } 
sweetheart of mine,’ and las’ night it 
takes pretty near two minutes of hard 
persuading before Heaven Eye Mamma 
can make Big Sugar Boy break down 
and promise to give himself a nice Sun- 
day’s fishing.” 

Mr.. Minchin drew in a deep breath. 

“Are dames a laugh or are they a 
laugh?” the red-necked man was jovi- 
ally demanding.- “‘One shot of the old 
sweet oil and the wiser they crack the 
quicker they drop. * Specially the brainy 
babies, like my ball-and-chain, that’d 
shoot a swell alibi all full of holes. Yeah. 
Show me one of them hard-boiled janes 
that knows all the answers and PI] show 
you a sure-fire sucker for the good old’ 
sweet oil, five times outa five. It jus’ 
can’t lose!” l 


SQUIRMING past the edge of a clos- 

ing door, Mr. Minchin seemed to keep 
on hearing those final, promissory words. 
As he scurried officewards, Herbert 
Minchin’s feet could feel the grip of toe- 
clips. Almost he could believe that he 
was leaning, horizontal, to low-slung 
ram’s-horn handle bars. Almost, flash- 
ing past them, he could hear less in- 
trepid cyclists calling him—the music 
of the word!—a scorcher! 

‘Hidden at the back of a desk drawer 
he had a hoard of dimes—212 dimes, 
standing for as many pieless, pepper- 
mintless, unnewspapered days. He 
withdrew a handful of them and, avoid- 
ing the time clock’s warning leer, sped 


Mrs. Minchin towered 
« « her husband cowered 
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forth. Two blocks away he found a 
flower shop, and in it—final token of 
relenting fate—were many gladioli. 
Upon a blank card, shielded behind a 
cupped left hand, he wrote. He sealed 
the envelope securely 
and, late for the first 
time in twelve years, 
regained his desk. 

Throughout a day 
that was longer than 
other days, the red- 
necked man’s words 
sustained him against 
doubts and fears. In 
his mind, as he 
climbed the last of 
the four steep stair- 
ways, those words 
still echoed. They 
gave him courage to 
enter almost boldly. 
The old sweet oil... 
it jus’ can’t lose. 


NSTANTLY he saw 

that it had not lost. 
Choking the glass 
water pitcher, his 
gladioli held the cen- 
ter of the table. And, 
at the door of the 
kitchenette, he saw a 
strange, new Mrs. 
Minchin. _ 

Her face was grave, 
but there was a soft- 
ness in it. Her eyes looked soft, too. 
Even the voice was soft: 

“Those lovely flowers, Herbert! And 
—and that card! And to think that all 
the time you’ve been stinting yourself 
to give me a lovely surprise, I’ve been so 
mean and heartless and cold-blooded 
that I—oh, I don’t know how to say it, 
Herbert, but I’ve got to tell you—” 

“You haven’t, either,” Mr. Minchin 
declared roundly. “Nobody can‘tell me 
anything against you. Not even you.” 
He perceived suddenly that in-this mo- 
ment he must speak or else hereafter for- 
ever hold his peace. “And anyway I’ve 
got a—a kind of an idea I want to talk 
to you about. You see—” 

“No, Herbert.” Some of the old, firm 
sweetness had come back into the voice. 
“Not till I’ve told you how awful I’ve 
been. , All the time you were saving up 
to buy me those flowers, I was—I was 
planning to leave you.” 

Mr. Minchin’s mouth sagged open. 

“It doesn’t seem, now, as if I could 
even have thought of such a thing, but 
I did, Herbert. This very Saturday I 
was really going to go up to Pough- 
keepsie to Cousin Angie Wick’s and 
leave you here, all by yourself, all day 
Sunday! You! My—my old pettums!”’ 

Mr. Minchin, now penitently but in- 
exorably enfolded, made no spoken an- 
swer. From far away he seemed to hear 
a loud, brassy voice averring that the 
old, sweet oil jus’ couldn’t lose. In a 
way, Mr. Minchin reflected, it couldn’t. 
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wasn’t sure that she didn’t. Janet’s light 
sureness made Vera feel young and green. 
At first she had admired it, she had wanted 
to learn, but now, well—she told herself, 
“That’s not the way to make any progress 
in the world, that’s not important! Not 
even important like the ‘For America’ 
clubs. For all she’s sweet about them, I’m 
sure she thinks they’re rather hick! But 
the Senator doesn’t!” 


dies Senator was being very kind about 
the clubs and Vera’s near survey of 
them. He read the material she had pre- 
pared, offered suggestions: “Don’t make it 
too ambitious; keep it human. You can’t 
remold the universe in one campaign. After 
all, the party system has been found pretty 
workable. Stress the idea that the young 
voter must use his vote intelligently. Urge 
him to check back on records, and if a 
candidate had made certain definite 
promises and then gone back on his word 
he is obviously not to be trusted. If a can- 
didate has never been up for office before, 
look at his business record.” 

“ And his private life,” Vera put in. 

David Courcey brought his hand down 
on his desk. “Don’t start that! There are 
men whose public service is honest and 
capable but whose private lives are irregu- 
lar. The young voter will be wise not to 
appoint himself a puritanic snoop. 

“Take a man who observes the conven- 
tions, who doesn’t play about openly with 
too-pretty ladies or beat his wife and chil- 
dren or get drunk at the wrong times. If 
his record is good otherwise, why should 
you peer into his closet for skeletons? No- 
body’s perfect, Miss Vera.” 

“ I suppose that’s what is called practical 
politics.” 

“All politics has got to be practical to 
accomplish anything.” 

When Vera went back to her office she 
was thinking, not of what the Senator had 
said, but of how straight and clear and 
friendly his gaze had been. . . . 

Janet accepted the plan of David’s driv- 
ing Vera to her first stop with an approval 
which Vera didn’t quite enjoy, though she 
was ashamed to own it. 

In fact, Janet was disarmingly kind and 
thoughtful and practical. “ You must take 
one of my suitcases. You simply can’t 
drag a trunk around; it would be a fright- 
ful bother. You’re sure you have enough 
wash frocks? It’s so hot! There’s a sale at 
the Fashion Shop, and you really are wel- 
come to use my account.” 

“I can get along with my own things,” 
said Vera, “but I do want to take some- 
thiag to Mother. She’d love a new dress.” 

“Td like to meet your mother.” 
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“Shehas a lot of character, but she’s not 
always just. She lets her affections rule 
her too much.” 

“We all do that,” said Janet, as if to 
herself. Then, gaily, “If you do take her a 
dress get something that’s not too old and 
staid. Mary asked me this morning if I 
ever knew George Washington, so I’m 
feeling rather sensitive on the subject of 
parental age.” 

Vera laughed, but she was thinking 
sternly, “So we’re all ruled too much by 
our affections, are we? I’m not and I’ll 
never let myself be.” Feeling straight and 
superior, Vera proceeded to go downtown 
and buy a dress for her mother. 

The saleswoman, as she put it in the 
box, had a suggestion: “We have one 
little number in the sale that would suit 
you exactly.” 

She brought out a dark blue and white 
dress and a dark blue jacket. ‘“There’s 
even a beret to go with it. Isn’t that 
snappy? Just slip it on.” 

By a rare chance the bargain was truly a 
bargain—right in size, in cut, in color. 
“Tt’s swell on you,” the saleswoman said. 
“You could motor all day in that and 
look good. It don’t catch dust and it’s 
guaranteed not to crease and wrinkle.” 

Motor in it! Vera suddenly saw herself 
sitting beside David Courcey in his car, 
fresh and smart, for once as smart as 
Janet and not in a dress borrowed from 
Janet, either. It was too pleasing a vision 
to forego. When she came out of the shop 
she had the dress for her mother and the 
blue and white outfit for herself, though it 
had emptied her purse. 

She had written to Trent that she was 
coming and would go first to see Miss Tait 
and then to see the secretary of the Vollard 
“For America” club, Edna Moore, a girl 
she had known in college. Trent had 
written back in high excitement that he 
could not get off work until half past six; 
then he would come for her, and she must 
have dinner with him and he would go 
with her to the meeting. It was not so 
much an invitation as an arrangement 
taken for granted. That was all right, 
Vera thought; if Trent imagined she was 
coming to Vollard to see him, or took his 
possessive hints seriously, the hour before 
the meeting would be as good a time as any 
to undeceive him. All the same—it would 
be awfully nice to see Trent! 


N THE day she was to go, when she 

came down for luncheon in her new 
dress Janet exclaimed in admiration. 
“Vera, you’re simply marvelous! David— 
doesn’t she look stunning? Johnny, aren’t 
you sorry you’re not going along?” 

“Quite a getup! The perfect spellbinder 
without saying a word,” offered Johnny. 

“That sounds like a crack,” said Vera. 

“David, you can’t wear that old suit to 
drive out with such a beautiful young 
lady,” went on Janet. “They’ll take you 
for a chauffeur. Oh, I wish I’d planned to 
go and hear you speak, Vera. I don’t 
know why I didn’t think of it in time.” 

“But you can go,” said Courcey. “We 
could both hear her and drive back to- 
night. That’s an idea, Janet.” 

“No, I can’t. I’m playing tennis with 
William Deane, and then two or three 
other people are coming for tea.” 

Vera was pink and uncomfortable. “I’d 
hate to have any of you in the audience. 
You’d confuse me horribly. Besides, if 
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you were there, you or the Senator, it 
would look—it would look too much as if 
I was there as a partisan—wouldn’t it?— 
working for you—for the campaign?” 

“Yes, I suppose it would,” said David. 
“Look here, Janet, this Deane chap hangs 
around here a lot. What on earth do you 
talk about? Must I be worried?” 

“We talk about Jules Romains and Jean 
Giono, darling,” said Janet, laughing; 
“also about modern music. I hope that 
worries you very much.” 

“Oh, well,” said David, 
Johnny’s a good chaperon.” 

“Yes, he comes out of his lair and growls 
every now and then.” 

They all went out to the car, but Vera 
felt disappointed. Janet didn’t care how 
smart she looked; Janet was going to play 
tennis and talk about French writers and 
modern music with William Deane. 

“ Modern music, indeed,” thought Vera. 
“They’re all too modern for me!” She got 
into the car beside David Courcey without 
the tingle of elation she had expected. 

“Good-by,” said Janet. “I’ll miss you, 
Vera. I hope you have a grand time and 
get cheered to the echo! Good-by, David 
darling. If you’re late for dinner it doesn’t 
matter; it’s nothing but cold scraps.” 

Vera looked at her as she waved them 
away, and was torn by a hopeless desire 
somehow to quench and rebuke her grace- 
ful carelessness and an even more hopeless 
desire to be exactly like her. 


“I suppose 


RA stood before Miss Tait’s house 
watching David Courcey’s car go down 
the street. He had said, “This is the short- 
est three hours I ever heard of,” and it had 
given her a strange, alarming pleasure. 
The whole drive had been wonderful. 
They had talked about everything—the 
speeches she was to make and the informa- 
tion she must get in detail. Then their talk 
had turned personal. He had told her 
about his boyhood—poor, working in a 
little canning factory upstate, studying at 
night, borrowing money for his first year at 
college. He had told her about his. break 
into county politics while he studied law, 
his nomination for the legislature through 
a deadlock in the primaries. It occurred to 
her now that he hadn’t mentioned his mar- 
riage, not once. 

She sighed, turned back to Miss Tait’s 
house, and put her finger on the bell. Miss 
Tait was waiting for her with a warm wel- 
come. “You’ve no idea how I treasure 
unofficial visits from you young ones,” she 
said. “Why don’t you spend the night 
here? I won’t suggest dinner, for I’m cer- 
tain you have a heavy date for that— 
Trent Morgan comes in now and then to 
talk about you. How did you come, on the 
bus?” 

“No, the Senator brought me. He had 
business near Ballston and he offered to 
drive on as far as this. He went right on 
back.” Vera hoped she didn’t sound as 
confused as she felt. “T’d love to stay all 
night with you, Miss Tait.” 

*“There’s a good bit of local excitement 
about this meeting. Did you know we 
have a revolutionary youth group in town, 
headed by your classmate, the crazy Al- 
bert Deacon? I’m afraid he and some of 
his friends will try to heckle you.” 

“Well, that’s all right. Bert always was 
on the pink side.” 

“Yes, he’s a born trouble-maker. What- 
ever is, is wrong to Albert... .There’s 
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the telephone—young Mr. Morgan, I imag- 
ine.” 

It was young Mr. Morgan: “When can 
I come around? I’m off early. Gee, but 
I'll be glad to see you!” 

Vera found herself backing away from 
the eagerness of his voice: “I’ve got to run 
around to Edna Moore’s.”” 

“TIl go with you. Then we’ll have din- 
ner.” 

“I don’t think you’d better go with me 
to Edna’s, Trent.” 

“Don’t start to suppress me before I’ve 
even seen you! That’s not fair.” 

“Who makes the rules, you or I?” 

“Oh, well—you do. You win. But you 
won’t stay long at Edna’s, will you?” 

“I won’t be long,” Vera promised. “PI 
meet you here in half an hour. How’s 
that?” 

“Okay, marble heart.” 

She thought as she hung up the phone, 
“He didn’t ask me how I came. And I’m 
not going to tell him unless he does ask.” 

Miss Tait gave her a door key. “You 
come and go as you like. And, Vera— 
Trent Morgan’s a mighty fine young man 
and a sensitive one, for all his joking.” 

This required no answer, but Vera went 
on to Edna Moore’s soberly. Of course, 
Trent was a good sort and she liked him, 
but she wasn’t going to be pushed into any 
definite relationship with him. 


EPSA MOORE had been in college a 
year before Vera, but they had known 
each other fairly well. The older girl was 
working in Vollard’s free kindergarten, 
but meant to leave in another year to 
marry one of the college’s young in- 
structors. 

Edna was smart. She had obtained the 
Science lecture hall for the meeting of the 
club and had publicized it artfully. “It’s 
just what we need, your coming,” she said. 
“And people know that Bert Deacon 
means to ask questions and blow around, 
so it’s going to draw a crowd. You don’t 
mind Bert, do you?” 

“What does he want? What’s it all 
about?” 

“Its about Mr. Albert Deacon. He 
says he wants to rouse the youth of America 
to their danger. His idea is that anyone 
over twenty-five should be shot as a dodo.” 

“T hope he won’t run away with the 
meeting.” 

“Not a chance. I’ve got six people 
posted on the floor to break him up. He’s 
not a member, you know, ‘and therefore 
can speak only by permission.” 

Vera relished the prospect of a battle of 
wits with the fractious Albert and she left 
Edna feeling gay and stimulated. She 
wasn’t two steps down the street when she 
saw Trent Morgan hurrying toward her. 

“Oh, girl!” he exclaimed, seizing her 
hands. “Do you look beautiful and grand! 
Why, you’ve gone stylish on me!” 

“You're rather stylish yourself.” 

“It’s not every day my best girl comes 
to town. I’ve got a new suit, new shirt, 
rew shoes, new tie. That ought to panic 
you! Vera, Vera—I didn’t know how 
much I’d missed you until I saw you. 
Have you missed me, maybe the least bit?” 

“Yes, I have, Trent. How’s your job?” 

“I’m the most obliging garageman you 
ever heard of! Kupski—he’s my boss— 
has raised my wages a dollar a week. And 
I’ve been working in Anderson’s lab 
nights—I’m all set to be the Henry Ford 
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of the power-fuel industry, my angel. Oh, 
gosh, but you’re beautiful! Listen, we’re 
going to dinner at the Vollard House ” 

Walking beside Trent, she was not so 
glad to see him as she had expected to be. 
After three hours with David Courcey, 
Trent seemed raw and ordinary. 

At the hotel Trent said, “The last time 
we ate together was Swiss-on-rye at 
Bitzy’s. Remember? ” 

“ Yes, of course. And now here we are 
in the lap of luxury. I hope being a garage- 
man isn’t giving you delusions of grandeur.” 

“Speaking of laps of luxury and delu- 
sions of grandeur, isn’t your job rather 
along that line? How do you and Mrs. 
Courcey get on?” 

“She gets on well with everybody. But 
politics bores her and she doesn’t always 
hide it, and I think that’s a little hard on 
the Senator.” 

“I guess he can stand it. They get on 
all right otherwise, don’t they?” 

“Yes, they do. I oughtn’t to talk about 
them. But I can’t help feeling that she’s— 
well, she’s kind because it’s a habit she’s 
trained herself in. And he’s kind because 
it’s his nature.” 

“She’s a lovely-looking woman in her 
pictures,” said Trent doubtfully. ‘She 
doesn’t look self-trained to complacency.” 

“Well, she is lovely-looking, and she’s 
sort of high-brow and she’s sophisticated, 
and she runs that house like nobody’s busi- 
ness. She’s—” 

“Don’t let’s talk about Mrs. Courcey or 
the Senator, or anybody but you and me. 
And me first, because I’m busting to tell 
you something. You know, I’ve been ex- 
perimenting with alcohol as motor fuel and 
now at last I believe I’ve got something 
that’s pretty near right. You can see what 
that ’ll be worth to countries with no natu- 
ral oil sources. Of course, plenty more 
bright lads are working on the same line, 
but that’s all right, there’s room for it. 
But think of what it would mean—fac- 
tories, ships, autos, airplanes, tractors, 
everything that runs on power would have 
a cheap fuel—gosh, what a kick I get 
thinking about it! Believe me, when I;see 
the dinky little motor I’ve made hitting it 
up on fuel I’ve*made myself, I realize how 
Edison must have felt when he heard his 
first phonograph, or Marconi with the 
wireless!” 

“I hope you’ll make a success of it. I 
believe you will, too.” But she could not 
help noticing that his nails were broken 
and stained, that his new clothes were 
cheap misfits. She was still contrasting 
him with David Courcey. 

“ And I want to make money, Vera. Not 
so much money that I have to have guards 
following me and bullet-proof glass in my 
windows, but I do want enough to live in 
decent comfort. .. . Atd I want you to 
marry me. How about that?” 


ye braced herself for painful hon- 
esty: “You know I can’t promise. 
And if you must have an answer, yes or no, 
right now, I’d have to say no.” 

“ Are you in love with anyone else?” 

“No, I’m not. But I’m not in love with 
you, either, Trent.” 

Eagerness drained out of him. For a mo- 
ment he looked oddly old and tired. Vera 
suddenly realized how hard he had been 
working and how meager was his life. 

“You’ve been driving yourself like 
crazy, Trent,” she said gently. “I bet 
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you’ve been in that lab till all hours. I 
don’t believe you get proper food, either.” 
“I don’t want you to be sorry for me.” 
“I’m not exactly sorry for you, because 
you’re working on a big thing with a 
chance of success. But I hate to see you so 
thin and drawn.” 

Trent sighed and shrugged his shoulders, 
then looked up with his usual cocky smile. 
“I pulled a boner, didn’t I? I shouldn’t 
have asked you to marry me. I know it. 
I’ve got nothing to offer you now. But it’s 
so damned hard to see you and to love you 
and—be sensible. Well, we’ll forget it, 
temporarily. I’ve been-blahing along about 
myself and my job; suppose we talk about 
yours, for a change. How do you like prac- 
tical politics as seen from the inside?” 

“I don’t get much of the inside dope. 
I’m just the reception girl and file clerk. . . . 
Look here, Trent, we’ must hurry. I 
promised Edna I’d be on time.” 

Trent looked at a very cheap watch. 
“Right; we must hurry. I’ll be waiting for 
you after the meeting.” 

“ Are you going to the meeting, Trent?” 

“Part of it. I’ve got to skip upstairs to 
see about one test—these things work by 
time, you know—then I’m coming down 
to hear you. Edna was a good egg to have 
the meeting right in the Science Building.” 

“But you’re not really interested, are 
you? You don’t belong to the club.” 


fl Ried! grinned. “You see, it’s this 
way, beautiful. Great scientists are 
seldom or never great statesmen. If I could 
get enough out of it to buy me all the 
specially cast and ground shafts and valves 
I need, I’d sell my vote like a shot.” 

“Oh, Trent, never say that again! A 
man’s vote ought to be the one thing he 
couldn’t sell. It’s part of his integrity.” 

“Hey, wait a minute! Working for a 
practical politician like Courcey and re- 
maining an idealist? I can’t believe it.” 

“Senator Courcey wouldn’t think of 
selling his vote.” 

“Maybe not his vote, but I bet he’s sold 
his influence many a time—not for mere 
sordid cash such as I want, but to get other 
men’s influence and help.” 

Vera felt sudden hot annoyance. ‘The 
Senator has the reputation of being one of 
the few honest men in the Senate, Trent. 
He didn’t get that reputation by peddling 
favors and swapping influence.” 

Trent in his turn was annoyed. “Keep 
your hair on,” he said. “How did this 
start, anyway? You’d better save your 
punch for your meeting; from all I hear, 
you’re going to have trouble.” 

By this time they had nearly reached 
Science Hall. “Thanks for the advice,” 
said Vera stiffly. Then she repented. “Oh, 
Trent, we’re too silly—fussing like a 
couple of kids about nothing. I’m sorry. 
It was my fault.” 

“Vera, you’re an angel and I’m a lug! 
Skip the whole thing and we’ll start over 
again after the meeting. There’s Edna. 
*By, beautiful, I’ll be seeing you.” 

People were crowding into the hall. Al- 
bert Deacon and a knot of supporters were 
already in front seats and Edna’s pickets 
had taken their places. Edna was on the 
platform talking to her fiancé. As Vera 
came up she turned and said, “ You know 
Leonard Gray, don’t you? Isn’t it a good 
crowd! There are three reporters, too. Are 
you nervous, Vera?” . 

“Not specially. But I feel awfully in- 
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adequate.” She nodded down to Albert 
Deacon. “Hello, Bert,” she said. “I hear 
yov’re going to razz me to a fare-ye-well.” 

“Oh, no,” said Bert. “All I propose to 
do is to take this club over for our own 
group. Weve got something to offer.” 

His cool assurance made Vera feel as- 
sured, too, but cautious. She must keep 
her head. . . . The hall was almost full 
now. It was stifling hot. 

“Don’t you think we’d better get 
started?” Edna asked Vera. 

“Go ahead,” said Vera. 
ready.” 

Edna picked up the science professor’s 
pointer and thwacked the table with it. 
Her voice rang out clearly: 

“This special meeting of the Vollard 
branch of ‘For America’ has been called 
because of the presence here of the founder 
of the club, Vera Linder Scott. She is mak- 
ing a tour of the state to visit the clubs and 
encourage and aid their work. So very 
little time has passed since Vera Scott was 
graduated from Vollard College that I 
need offer none of the usual form of intro- 
duction. We know her well and we heartily 
welcome her return. And here she is— 
Vera Scott—” 


“Pm all 


AS SHE stood up, Vera saw Trent 
hurrying in at one of the side doors, 
mopping his face, then dropping his hand- 
kerchief to join in the applause. Miss Tait, 
too, was at the back, clapping hard. Bert 
Deacon and his friends were still, and this 
motionless, scornful group keyed up her 
courage. 

“Thank you,” she began, “thank you 
very much. It’s good to be back in Vol- 
lard.” She paused. She felt so sure of her- 
self, so sure that she could hold and handle 
this meeting—she wished she had asked 
David Courcey to come and listen... . 
But she must go on: 

“When the first one of these clubs was 
started we were half a dozen college stu- 
dents, all of us ready to vote for the first 
time. Some of you are here tonight. You 
will remember that our only purpose was 
to use our citizenship for the good of our 
country. We were not bound to either of 
the old parties nor to any of the newer 
ones. We tried to approach our aim in the 
simplest and most practical way—I mean, 
we did not want to tear down and destroy 
existing customs. We felt that in a country 
so large and so complex and so diversified 
as ours it would be better to work with the 
tools at hand. But—we could edge and 
sharpen those tools, we could use them, we 
hoped, more wisely.” 

They were listening intently, for she had 
spoken slowly and with emphasis. 

She went on more conversationally 
(David Courcey had advised “Make it 
human,” she remembered): ‘Well, what 
could we do, a few young people, without 
money or influence or importance of any 
kind? We decided that we could, as they 
say, ‘vote right.’ Now, that phrase is used 
by the regular parties to mean voting the 
straight ticket and doing it blindly. We 
used another meaning. We planned to use 
our votes for the best man, no matter on 
what ticket he might be. 

“Then, of course, we asked ourselves, 
who is the best man, how can we tell? It 
wasn’t hard to look at the record of those 
who were up for re-election to office. It 
was much harder to judge of those who 
were running for office the first time. We 
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could find out only from those candidates 
themselves and their friends their rating of 
intelligence and integrity. 

“We discovered that our investigating 
was received in a wide variety of ways. 
Some candidates welcomed it—and some 
resented it. Some ignored it. We dis- 
covered that there wasn’t any rule. ... 
If I have made our club seem like a lot of 
nosy snoopers, I am doing it an injustice. 
Everyone knew what we were doing and 
why we were doing it. We made a great 
many mistakes—after all, we were mere 
amateurs. But, as citizens, we knew we 
had a right to know whether the people 
who came before us asking to make laws 
for us and levy taxes on us and control and 
guide our state were going to do all this 
important work well or ill. They made 
promises—you all know what sort of milk 
and honey and easy times a candidate can 
promise! But it was seldom or never that 
any of these promises were kept. It was 
beyond human power to keep them. Even 
in our short experience we found that the 
candidate who said, ‘If I’m elected I'll do 
my best on the job, but don’t expect 
miracles,’ was the one who really accom- 
plished something. 

“The idea of this club has spread like 
dodder in a hayfield. In each of the fifty- 
eight counties of the state there is at least 
one ‘For America’ club. In some counties 
there are three, four, and five. The total 
membership amounts to over ten thousand. 
The clubs have come to be recognized as a 
sort of starting point for the young voter, a 
place where he can get his bearings and 
find out what it’s all about. They have 
proved to be what the first voter wants, 
what he needs—” 


Bo DEACON leaped to his feet and 
flung up his right arm in a dramatic ges- 
ture. “I challenge that statement!” he 
cried. “These clubs are not what the young 
voter wants—they are not what he needs!” 

The hall rippled with excitement under- 
scored with amusement. Most of those 
present had known Bert Deacon from 
childhood and did not take him seriously. 
Young radicals in smallish American cities 
have a bad time impressing friends and 
neighbors with the worth of their views. 
It was a considerable tribute to Bert 
Deacon’s brains and personality that 
he had gathered his little following. Vera 
did not underestimate his ability. She 
stepped to’the edge of the platform and re- 
plied to his challenge. 

“I believe you are sincere, Bert,’’ she 
said, “and I want the audience to know 
that before this meeting opened you told 
me you meant to take over the ‘For 
America’ ‘clubs and remake them along 
your own lines. You say these clubs are 
not what the young voter wants and not 
what he needs. With the consent of the 
chairman I suggest that you tell us your 
views of the young voters’ wants and 
needs.” 

Edna Moore hammered on the table. 
“We’ll give you five minutes,” she said. 

He leaped upon his chair and stood be- 
fore the crowd. “I speak for the youth of 
America. We are not wanted; we are not 
used. Our abilities are despised. Our 
hands and brains are condemned to idle- 
ness. Thousands of us are starving. We 
have no future. We are the fruit of the 
Great War and its bitter aftermath of hate. 
Yet we are citizens of this country, and 
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this country has ample wealth and re- 
sources to give us bread and work and op- 
portunity—if it wants to do so. 

“But we know it does not want to do so. 
It does not care what becomes of us. We 
can rot, for all our country cares. Our 
country! Our America! America has 
taken everything away from us except our 
vote! Somehow, that was overlooked. It 
is a very small thing, an individual vote, 
but it is still ours because it cost the coun- 
try nothing to give it to us. 

“ And now you tell us to use that vote in 
the same old way, coming up to the polls 
like sheep, to be sheared there and have 
our wool passed over to the older genera- 
tion to line their own warm coats, while we 
stay out in the cold as before. Oh, yes! 
You’ve thought up the simple little idea of 
looking into each candidate’s record before 
you vote. I tell you, individual records 
have nothing to do with it! It’s the system 
that’s wrong! That system’s got to be 
broken up, thrown out on the dump like 
any other outworn, worthless machinery! 
There’s the thing to work for! There’s the 
way to use our vote! Break down, destroy, 
discard the old selfish, materialistic ways 
which bring profit to the few and ruin to 
the many! The older generation, greedy, 
selfish, lying, stupid, must be held respon- 
sible. Create a new and just world! Only 
youth can do it! Youth has not sold its 
soul for money and power! We are still 
gaunt and starving and desperate enough 
to risk everything for the hope of a new or- 
der in this country, new opportunity, new 
justice, new brotherhood for all, with real 
equality and real liberty!” 


TAE audience had been stirring rest- 
lessly under this harangue and, as it 
stopped, there was violent clapping from 
Deacon’s own supporters and groans and 
hoots from the rest of the hall. Vera made 
her reply without haste: : 

“It’s not good enough, Bert. And it’s 
not good enough because it’s not true. You 
want us to destroy what we have, in the 
hope of building a vague Utopia where 
there’ll be real equality and real liberty. 
There never can be real equality among hu- 
man beings, because we’re not born with 
equal strength and abilities. The weak 
must always be helped and cared for by the 
strong—but that isn’t equality, and you 
know it. You talk about real liberty, too, 
but you don’t give us any idea of what you 
mean. You and your crowd haven’t any 
program, not even a modest one like ours. 
You say you'll destroy the system—what 
system? The system of government by 
which you and your family have lived com- 
fortably here in Vollard for so many years? 

“You talk about youth and say it’s 
starving and desperate. Some of our 
young people are—but you’re not. You 
could go out and get a job any minute, if 
you wanted to work, because you’re smart. 
Let me quote something Dean Tait—she’s 
sitting over there—said to me about the 
‘For America’ clubs. She said we wouldn’t 
be young so very long, and that youth 
+ must be considered as part of life and not a 
separate slice of it. You can’t push aside 
or annihilate all the middle-aged and old 
people—because in a few years youth will 
be middle-aged and old, too. 

“When you interrupted this meeting 
you challenged the program of our club; 
you said that it wasn’t what the young 
voter needs or wants. In its place you have 
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offered nothing but vague threats of de- 
struction and vaguer hopes of building 
something better. I accept your challenge. 
I now ask all members of the Vollard ‘For 
America’ club to rise and remain standing 
until we can see their number.” 

Edna’s posted sentinels were the first to 
get up, and they were followed by some 
twenty-five or thirty young men and 
women all through the hall. 

“Thank you,” said Vera, “I now ask 
those of you who like Bert Deacon’s youth 
program better than ours to sit down, 
while those who think we are on the right 
track remain standing.” 

There was no movement among those 
who had risen, but laughter began to break 
out in the hall and then hand-clapping. 

Bert Deacon jumped again onto his 
chair and waved his arms madly. “You 
fools!” he shouted. ‘This ‘For America’ 
stuff is the bunk—” 

A jovial voice from the back of the hall 
cut him off. “You sure ought to know 
what’ bunk is, Bert!” it gibed, and the 
crowd roared louder. 


BERT DEACON got down from his 
chair and motioned his friends to leave. 
In a defiant little group they headed for the 
door. There he waited and let them pass 
out, while he turned and shouted back at 
Vera, “Youre working for the political 
boss of this state—Senator Courcey. He’s 
back of this whole thing. He wants to use 
these clubs in his campaign for our noble 
Governor Louis-Likes-his-Liquor Dun- 
can”? 

Vera interrupted him: “I was waiting 
for that. A personal slam is the last refuge 
of a defeated man, Bert. Come on now— 
you’ve made an open charge against my 
honesty. You’ve got to back it up with 
proof, or eat your words.” 

But Bert Deacon was gone.. Vera 
turned back to the meeting. “Every polit- 
ical leader in this state would like to use 
these clubs for his own party,” she said. 
“Weall know that. That’s exactly why we 
have these clubs—not to be used blindly 
by any one man or group of men. Bert 
Deacon has said I’m working for Senator 
Courcey. Well, I’ve got a job in the Sena- 
tor’s office. I type letters and file them, 
and work on maps and indexes there, just 
like any other clerk. But so far the Sena- 
tor—and this goes for his associates—none 
of them has said one word to me about 
how I vote or how these clubs will vote. 
You’ll have to take my word for this. I’d 
be as big a fool and as dumb a moron as 
Bert called all of us if I came here trying to 
put over any political fence-building for 
Senator Courcey or Governor Duncan or 
anybody else—and you know it.” 

There was more applause, and then 
Edna Moore rapped for order. “Weve 
had our fun, now let’s get down to busi- 
ness,” she said. “ We’ve been reminded of 
the coming campaign. We must plan our 
work—and get it going. Since this is an 
open meeting, all those interested in non- 
partisan politics are cordially invited to 
remain.” 

When the meeting was over Vera felt 
tired and subdued. It was an effort to 
smile and respond to the crowding con- 
gratulations, and the insistence of the local 
reporters tried her patience. But at last 
she escaped and walked away with Trent. 

“Well, it’s a glorious victory,” he said. 

“Things wouldn’t have gone so well if 
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Bert had kept his head. He wasn’t nearly 
as smart as he used to be in debates.” 

“He’s gone batty over this thing, like a 
lot of other people. It’s true, in a way, 
what he says about youth being unwanted 
in the world, Vera. I know a dozen fellows 
in our class who can’t find a thing to do. 
But most of ’em are so damned apathetic 
about it—they’ll sit on the porch at home 
and grouch, while their mothers have to 
split their own kindling.” 

“Like my brother Joe. Can’t get what 
he wants to do, so he won’t do anything.” 

“To a certain extent I sympathize with 
their attitude. Substitutes aren’t much 
good for the real thing. I’m approaching 
delicately, and I hope you notice how deli- 
cately, the subject of you and me.” 

Vera said nothing. Trent went on: 
“Men aren’t as constant as women, Vera, 
and they’re not as strong in some ways. A 
man drifts very easily into a relation with 
the wrong woman when the right one 
won’t listen to him. He knows it’s no good 
for him, but nevertheless he does it.” 

Vera roused herself from weariness. 
“Trent Morgan, if you’re trying to tell 
me that I’m responsible for your mixing 
yourself up with some girl who isn’t the 
right kind, you’re a bigger coward than I 
thought. I didn’t ask you to be in love 
with me, and I’m not going to fake a feel- 
ing I haven’t got. Our friendship ends 
right here and now if that’s what you 
want.” 

There was a long silence. Then Trent 
said, very slowly, “ I believe you’re in love 
with David Courcey.” 

They were at Miss Tait’s door and Vera 
didn’t stop to answer. She simply went in, 
and shut the door firmly in Trent’s face. 
She could not think. She could scarcely 
breathe. “It is not true,” she kept saying ` 
to herself; “it is not true.” 


p THE, morning she woke in a mood of 
helpless heaviness. Vera was glad she 
was taking an early bus. She wanted to get 
away from Vollard. She was so angry at 
Trent that she could not bear to think 
about him. He had no right to pry and 
peer into her feelings . . . the telephone 
rang as she was putting on her hat, and her 
nerves tightened and twitched. 

“It’s a call from Ballston for you!” said 
Miss Tait. 

Johnny Reid’s voice: “ You did yourself 
proud, Miss ‘For America.’ The boss is 
tickled pink. Says he only wishes he’d’ve 
stayed and gone to the meeting. Couldn’t 
have been better!” 

“How did you hear?” she asked. 

“Phoned one of the Vollard newspaper 
boys last night. Haven’t you seen the 
paper?” 

“Not yet!” 

“You just take a look. You’ve made 
headlines. You just go ahead now, and 
watch your step, and if you need any 
money or anything let me know. And 
listen; call up tonight after Lakeville if you 
can. Reverse the charges. Go to it—and 
good luck!” 

At least it gave her something to think 
about as she sat in the speeding Lakeville 
bus. She didn’t want to think of Trent or 
of what he had said. She must think only 
of the work she’d set out to do. 

Eighteen new members had come in at 
Vollard. She wondered if David Courcey 
knew that, and she thought of the drive— 
was it only yesterday?—that she had taken 
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with him, that long drive by his side. 
Wonderful to have been for three hours 
with him; he was so fine, so splendid. 
“But that idiot Trent thinks I’m in love 
with him,” Vera thought. “I do like him, 
I like him more than any man I ever saw— 
but love is—that’s quite different.” But 
something asked her: “Are you sure?” 
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T LAKEVILLE her father was waiting 
at the bus station. Andrew Scott was 
touchingly glad to welcome her. Vera had 
planned to go home with him and have 
noon dinner, then come back to Lakeville 
for the evening meeting, and stay the night 
with Julia Brower. She explained this and 
he accepted wistfully. 

“I wish you were going to be home 
longer,” said Andrew, “though I guess it 
wouldn’t do. Joe went off for the day 
when he heard you were coming.” 

“Ts he doing any better? Does he still 
get drunk?” asked Vera. 

“He works when he’s a mind to, and 
that’s not very often. I don’t think he’s 
been drunk quite so much. But he’s still 
after me to buy him that hamburger joint. 
I told him to go to work there a while and 
find out how much it takes in and how it’s 
run, but he won’t do that. The money 
you sent’s been a big help to me, Vera. 
And all the crops look pretty good, though 
the corn’s going to be light. I threshed out 
a good yield of wheat, full, clean grain.” 

There was other home news: Mother 
was well, busy putting up fruit and vege- 
tables; Edie was as no-account as ever. “I 
hate that woman,” said Andrew Scott 
sternly. ‘‘She’s been a bad influence over 
Joe every way. If he’d got the right girl 
he’d have been a different man.” 

At the house Mrs. Scott was watching 
for them. “You do look nice!” she ex- 
claimed as she kissed her daughter. 
“That’s a pretty outfit. The blue suits 
your skin.” 

“I brought you a new dress, Mother,” 
said Vera. “You can step out when you 
want to now.” 

Mrs. Scott laughed like a girl. “Let me 
see it!” she said. “I’d rather have a new 
dress than curly hair, and I’ve always said 
I’d rather have curly hair than a million 
dollars.” 

“Irs just a black and white print, but 
it’s got a lot of style,” said Vera. “ Where’s 
Edie? I brought her a bottle of perfume. 
And here’s some taffy kisses for the chil- 
dren. And here’s some cigars for Father.” 

“It’s better than Christmas. My, that’s 
just what I’d choose for a dress, Vera. It’s 
beautiful. I’m going to put it right on. 
Look in the oven for me while I’m dressing 
up. I’ve got a chicken pie in there.” 

The kitchen was exquisitely clean and 
orderly as always. 
oven, and the delicious odor of baking 
flooded the room. 

Her mother came back in the new dress, 
beaming. ‘Don’t I look fashionable? It 
fits like it was made for me—not even any 
strain to the buttons. You’re a good child, 
Vera, and that’s a fact.” 

“You're a pretty good mother, too. I’m 
awfully hungry. When do we eat?” 

“Right away. Put Edie’s present at her 
place and set the candy box on the table. 
Oh, and put Father’s cigars under his nap- 
kin. Now, this is fun!” 

Edie came slopping down, ready to be 
disagreeable, but the perfume pleased her 
almost into good humor. The children 


Vera stooped to the ` 


whooped for joy at the candy, and Andrew 
Scott turned jovial at sight of the cigars. 
The food was perfection, and as Vera ate 
she thought of the Courcey dining-room, 
tall and paneled and mirrored, the shining 
table, the deft, silent service. 

“This is just as good, of its kind,” she 
thought stanchly. 

The talk of the older Scotts was all of the 
corn and the low price of eggs and the 
weather. Vera listened and felt far away 
from them. Now and then they asked her 
something about her work, and her mother 
wanted her to describe the Courcey dinner 
party. Edie contributed a few envious 
comments on living in luxury. Still, it was 
a happy hour. And she realized as never 
before the sound proportion and strength 
of this life, based on the land, tended by 
wind and sun and rain, which can be 
neither predicted nor controlled. 

Edie and the children disappeared when 
the meal was over, but Andrew Scott 
stayed and smoked a cigar, while Vera 
helped her mother wash the dishes. 

“Td like to send Mrs. Courcey a couple 
jars of my sun-preserved raspberries,” said 
Kate Scott. “Could you take ’em?” 

“I can take a couple of pints, Mother, 
but quart jars would be awkward to pack 
and might get broken.” 

“Do you think she’d like them?” asked 
Mrs. Scott doubtfully. 

“Well—yes. She’s an expert house- 
keeper—on the grand scale. And I’d be 
sure to get some of them for tea. We have 
tea every afternoon about five o’clock, 
with toast and cakes and sandwiches.” 

“I should think it would spoil your sup- 
per.” 

“We have late dinner, eight o’clock. Oh, 
Mrs. Courcey has grand ideas.” 

“You don’t like her as much as you 
thought you would,” commented Kate 
Scott. “Does she put on airs?” 

“Oh, I like her all right,” said Vera. 
“‘She’s been very kind to me. But I always 
feel a little as if—as if—you see, she 
doesn’t care much about politics, and I do 
think, with the Senator working so hard, 
she might try to be more interested.” 

“ Tve seen her pictures in the papers and 
she looks like a real lady,” offered Andrew 
Scott. 


ERA remembered that Trent had 

liked Janet’s picture, too. “I ought to 
be starting to Lakeville,” she said. “I 
wish you and Mother’d come in to the 
meeting tonight. How about it?” 

Kate Scott clapped her hands. “That 
would make the day just complete! Me 
in my new dress listening to you make a 
speech! Of course we’ll come.” 

“T’m only a visitor,” thought Vera, as 
she and her father drove away, “and maybe 
it’s a good thing. I almost wish I had made 
up with Joe; it makes so little odds to me 
whether we’re on good terms and Mother 
would like it.” 

Her father asked her, “Got any idea 
what you'll do in the fall?” 

“No. I’m trying to be so useful the 
Senator’ll take me along when they go to 
Washington. This job’s good until after 
election, anyway.” 

“T don’t see just what he’s trying to 
work by sending you out around the coun- 
try to talk to these clubs.” 

“He wants to know how strong they 
are.” 

“It’s likely more than that. He must 
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he figuring on using them in some way.” 

“Well, he can’t—they’re strictly non- 
partisan.” 

“Dave Courcey’s a smart, far-seeing 
man. I see he’s come out for this road- 
bond issue. Do you know why?” 

“He thinks it’ll take people off relief 
and put them to work.” 

“Looks more like a double burden on 
the taxpayers to me. I don’t like it.” 

It left her annoyed and dissatisfied. She 
should have spoken up for David Courcey 
and told her father how decent and honest 
he was. But she could not. She feared 
rousing some feeling latent within herself 
that would be too strong and too personal. 


AN? when she reached Julia Brower’s 
home there was an echo of this same 
disturbance. 

“I don’t know what happened,” said 
Julia, “but evidently the Senator sent 
word that I was to be let alone. They’ve 
been sweet as pie to me in the office. Did 
you ask him to do something, Vera?” 

“No, I only told him you were afraid of 
losing your job because you were in the 
club, and he told Johnny Reid—that’s his 
secretary—that was all wrong. The Sena- 
tor wants these clubs to grow. He thinks 
they’re a good influence on both parties.” 

“H’m! That’ll set some of the party 
regulars back on their heels. I wonder if 
he’s on the level—the Senator, I mean. I 
suppose there are a few honest men in 
politics.” 

“Let’s get to the club business, Julia,” 
said Vera impatiently. “I’ve got to write 
some letters and send some wires ahead.” 

“That reminds me—I’ve got some tele- 
grams for you,” said Julia, “and the editor 
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of the Lakeville News wants to talk to 
you.” 

“She’s just a feather-head,” thought 
Vera. “Not even grateful for what the 
Senator did for her; thinks it’s some sort of 
political trick.” 

She tried to fix her mind on the messages 
Julia gave her. They were from the officers 
of “For America” clubs which were not on 
her route. The accounts of the Vollard 
meeting now had them demanding her 
presence. 

A tempting idea presented itself. “I 
ought not to answer these without con- 
sulting the Senator,” she told herself. 
“Perhaps he won’t want me to take any 
more time than we’d planned.” She 
looked at the clock. Half past five, and the 
Courcey household would be out on the 
porch or in the garden at tea. Hilda or 
Mamie would answer the telephone. She 
could send a personal message—yes, if she 
did it now it would be her best chance to 
talk to the Senator himself. And she 
wanted to speak to him, to hear his voice. 

There was no use trying to reason about 
this, or be cool and remote. A trembling, 
feverish necessity pushed her on. She must 
speak to him—she must! She closed the 
doors of Julia’s sitting-room tight, took the 
telephone. “I want Ballston 895,” she said. 

It was an eternity before she heard 
Hilda’s faint “ Yess—who iss it?” Vera’s 
voice was faint, too, as she answered, 
“Please ask the Senator to come to the 
phone—a personal message.” 

She sat, gripping the phone for another 
eternity. “It’s no use to try to be sensible,” 
she thought despairingly. “I can’t help 
it! I must speak to him—hear him—” 

(To Be Continued) 
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and latent fingerprints revealed it to be 
identical with extortion letters sent to 
others. 

Buffa’s letter designated the vicinity of a 
motion-picture theater as the place where 
the blood money should be deposited. 
Special agents placed a decoy package there 
and stood watch. At last, after nearly 
thirty hours, they saw a swarthy man seize 
the package. He was surrounded, arrested, 
and sentenced to ten years in prison. 

Extortion victims are not limited to the 
rich, as many people think. Anyone who 
has a business, a bank account, a reputa- 
tion for having been frugal and saving, or 
who has received publicity in any of the 
arts or is listed in society registers is a po- 
tential target for extortion letters. 


A Nebraska youth attempted to gain 
$25,000 from the parents of Shirley Temple, 
simply because he had watched the child 
actress in a picture and “figured she must 
make a lot of money.” A sailor demanded 
$5,000 from Mrs. Lela Rogers and her 
daughter Ginger, under threat of death, 
primarily because he wanted the money 
and secondly “because he’d always ad- 
mired Ginger Rogers in the movies.” An 
Illinois extortioner, seeking a large sum of 
money, went through a volume in the 
public library devoted to the names of 
prominent persons. He chose at random 
those of Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and’ Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., as 
candidates for threats. Dominic Bausano, 
a Chicago extortionist, obtained the names 
of potential victims from the society col- 
umns of a Chicago newspaper. 

The “Money or Your Life” type of 
crime has struck at men and women in al- 
most every conceivable occupation and in 
almost every position of life. Likewise the 
extortionist varies widely in type and 
background. He may be a crime-crazed 
youth or a hardened criminal, or a group 
of criminals. In every case the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation proceeds upon the 
assumption that it is dealing with the 
dregs of the underworld. An extortion note 
should never be looked upon as merely the 
“action of a crank.” 
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There is the case of J. F. Williams, as an 
example. He was known by a dozen 
aliases, had been a persistent offender for 
nearly forty years. His sixty years of life 
had been punctuated by a five-year sen- 
tence in Leavenworth Prison for burglary, 
a five- to ten-year sentence in Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Penitentiary for arson, another 
five-year sentence for mail fraud in the 
United States Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, Wash., from which he escaped; 
then a term in Leavenworth Prison, Kans. 

Now, aged but persistently vicious, he 
turned to writing extortion letters. For 
this he engaged in partnership with Roy 
Lee White, a thirty-five-year-old automo- 
bile thief. This craven pair wrote letters 
to a hotel owner in Odessa, Texas, threat- 
ening to blow up his hotel unless he paid 
$1,000. They wrote other letters to a mo- 
tion picture theater operator of San Angelo, 
Texas, threatening injury to himself, his 
family, and his property; and to the man- 
ager ofa hotel in Sweetwater, Texas. Seem- 
ingly everything went well. 

In their letters they demanded that ad- 
vertisements be inserted in a newspaper, 
stating that a "package containing the 
desired money was ready and awaiting 
delivery, pending instructions. This was 
done. The old ex-convict decided to collect 
first from the San Angelo theater operator. 
He sent instructions for him to proceed to a 
certain store in San Angelo, where the vic- 
tim would receive telephone commands 
for delivery of the money. 

Surely enough, when Williams and 
White made their telephone call, the 
theater operator answered, seemingly 
eager to comply with all instructions; in 
fact, he asked for details and consumed 
much time in doing so. The call completed, 
the criminals started in their car for the 
spot designated for the pay-off. 

However, an automobile suddenly began 
to eat up space behind them. Soon the car 
was directly behind them, then edging be- 
side them, forcing their car to the side of 
the road. Out leaped government special 
agents. The ex-convicts were arrested. 

“You’ve got nothing on us,” whined 
Williams. ‘‘Can’t a couple of fellows just 
take a ride together?” 

“We'll see about that ride,” came the 
answer. “And we’ll see about this paper, 
too.” A special agent, in searching the 
pockets,of the old ex-convict, had found 
several sheets of writing- paper. This 
proved to be important evidence in a case 
which was typical of the way extortion 
plots are handled by the government. 


ERST of all, after the recipients of the 
threats sought the aid of the Federal 
Bureau, they were given protection at 
once. Federal agents guarded the homes 
and offices, as well as the families, of the 
victims. The officers assumed full charge, 
receiving the extortion letters as they were 
delivered and carefully encasing them in 
cellophane, so that any possible finger- 
prints might be preserved. And, when the 
extortionists telephoned, the special agents 
traced the call. 

The pieces of paper found in Williams’s 
pockets resembled that upon which the 
extortion notes were written. However, 
we take nothing for granted. Thus, the ex- 
tortion notes, the paper, as well as several 
blank envelopes and a tablet found in 
Williams’s room, were forwarded to the 
Technical Laboratory of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation in Washington, 
with specimens of Williams’s writing. 

The two men had denied any possible 
connection with the extortion plot; it was 
almost certain they would not confess. 
They believed that special agents had an 
exceptionally weak case against them. But’ 
Williams and White did not know what 
science can do to convict a criminal. 

In Washington, technicians in the 
Laboratory examined minutely all the 
samples of paper. By means of delicate 
instruments, they determined that these 
sheets of paper found on Williams and in 
his room corresponded exactly in size, 
weight, texture, style, and cut, with the 
paper used in the extortion notes. The 
same was true of the envelopes. On 
the face page of the tablet were found cer- 
tain tiny indentations which could not be 
deciphered under ordinary methods. In the 
Bureau’s Science Laboratory is a rather 
strange machine called the parallel light 
ray, which casts a whitish blue light at 
desired angles in order to throw defining 
shadows and bring into clear view other- 
wise indistinguishable indentations. This 
instrument cast its eerie light over the 
blank page of the tablet found in Williams’s 
room. And there was revealed the wording 
of an extortion note which had been 
written on the page torn from above. 

In vain the two men sought escape from 
the accusing evidence. But each was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison, plus fines of 
$2,500 each. 


iW MAY surprise you to know that extor- 
tion letters often demand moderate 
amounts of blood money rather than the 
huge sums asked by kidnappers. Not long 
ago a Florida mother received a letter 
threatening to kidnap one of her sons unless 
$500 was paid at once. The instructions 
read something like this: 

“Take the package to the office of Dr. 
James W. Smithson in Tallahassee. Tell 
him that it is old gold which you have sold 
to a collector and that this collector will 
pick it up there. Be sure to tell the doctor 
that the old gold is paid for, so that he will 
deliver it without question.” 

Extortionists, as I have said, are cow- 
ards. Almost invariably they work alone, 
sending letters from a secret hide-out. But, 
because they are cowards, they pretend 
that they constitute a part of a gang, or 
agents for desperate outlaws. Special 
agents had their own ideas about this par- 
ticular extortionist. They inspected the 
building in which the doctor’s office was 
located and obtained rooms from which 
they could maintain constant surveillance. 
And, when the payment was made, they 
did not wait for a mysterious messenger to 
arrive from some underworld hangout of a 
fierce and desperate gang. They arrested 
the doctor. He was convicted and sent to 
prison for ten years. 

If I seem to be vindictive toward the ex- 
tortionist it is because I regard him as the 
cheapest of criminals. Perhaps the clearest 
picture of the type can be gained in the 
story of Alfred Otto Wagner, known to this 
Bureau as “The Misery Chiseler.”’ 

Wagner was a confirmed criminal. He 
worshiped crime and criminals. And he 
was a sneak of the first grade. He spent 
most of his life in Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
he was born to German parents in 1897. 
At fourteen he left school, for various occu- 
pations, some legitimate, such as electri- 
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cian and plumber’s helper, and some 
disreputable; by the age of nineteen he had 
been arrested twice for unlawful entry. 
Then, with the war, he enlisted in the 
Navy. He saw service abroad, married a 
Scotch girl, and returned to Brooklyn to 
resume his haphazard labors. 

He was the sort who admired gangsters 
from a distance; the type which is eager to 
drive a car for a group of robbers or seek 
doubtful prestige as a hanger-on of outlaws 
in occupations which afford him little 
danger. As such, in 1926 he took part in 
the holdup, robbery, and kidnapping of a 
Brooklyn restaurant owner. For this he 
was sent to Sing Sing with a sentence of 
fifteen years to natural life. He was 
paroled in seven and a half years, return- 
ing to his wife and three children. But, 
while he reported faithfully to the parole 
officer, he continued to worship crime. 


N HIS little room of the Wagner home in 

Brooklyn, this man, now thirty-eight, 
made a collection of newspaper stories and 
pictures concerning major kidnappings. 
There were eight pictures of Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann, in various poses, and a 
picture of Vincent Coll, the baby-killing 
New York gangster, now dead. Likewise, 
he collected pictures of Alvin Karpis, the 
murderer-kidnapper; Harvey Bailey, the 
bank robber; and others. 

“He hasn’t done a day’s work since he 
came home from the penitentiary,” his 
wife told special agents after his arrest. 
“He’d often leave here in the morning, 
saying he was going to look for work, but he 
never found it. I told him I would wash 
my hands of him if he ever got in trouble 
again, and he promised to be good. And 
I’m sure he couldn’t have done the things 
you charge him with. 


He seemed so sympa- 
thetic in all those 
cases.” 


One of ‘‘those 
cases” concerned the 
kidnapping of young 
George Weyer- 
haeuser, of Tacoma, 
Wash. All Wagner 
knew of this affair 
was what he had read 
in the newspapers and 
heard over the air. 
He sat by the radio, 
his bushy head rest- 
ing in his heavy 
hands, as the dra- 
matic events in Ta- 
coma were broadcast 
and all but wept as he 
spoke to his wife of 
the horror of this kid- 
napping. 

“I don’t see how 
people could do a ter- 
rible thing like that,” 
he told her. 

A blocky type of 
man, with heavy, 
dark curly hair, heavy 
brows over dark eyes, 
aquiline nose, and 
thin lips which smiled 
easily, there was little 
of the villainous about 
his appearance; 
rather, he was more 
of the type one would 
expect to find as 
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a tavern keeper in a costume play. 

Having delivered his opinion concerning 
the meanness of the Weyerhaeuser kidnap- 
pers, he went to his room. There, amid his 
crime clippings and his pictures of gang- 
sters, he wrote an extortion letter to the 
family of young George Weyerhaeuser, in- 
sisting that he was the true kidnapper. He 
wrote that a representative of the family 
should board a train for New York at once, 
bringing with him the $200,000 ransom 
money, upon payment of which the child 
would be returned. The release of the boy 
by the real kidnappers prevented the plac- 
ing of any credence in this letter. 

In all, the Misery Chiseler sought to ex- 
tract $365,000 from the families of those 
who had experienced kidnapping or death. 
In 1935, for instance, the young son of a 
New York family disappeared. Within 
four days a letter arrived at the home, 
stating that the boy had been kidnapped 
and was being held for ransom, and that 
the father should at once raise $15,000 
with which to buy his son’s freedom. Even 
then the boy was dead, evidently drowned 
as the result of an accident, in the East 
River. Alfred Otto Wagner did not know 
this. He did not care. And he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and turned to other 
endeavors when the discovery of the child’s 
body ended the matter. 

In another instance, William Weiss, of 
Philadelphia, had been kidnapped and 
murdered by a group of criminals known 
as the Tri-State Gang, the leaders of which 
were later executed. Immediately after 


Weiss disappeared, Wagner fastened upon 
his terror-stricken family. He sent a letter 
to Mrs. Weiss in which he “confessed” that 
he had kidnapped Weiss and was holding 
him for ransom. Then followed elaborate 
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instructions for her to proceed to New 
York with $50,000. Once more the dis- 
cover of Weiss’s death ended Wagner’s 
hopes. 

In the same month occurred the abduc- 
tion of Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, of Louisville, 
Ky. Although authorities had identified 
Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., as the kidnap- 
per, Wagner hurried to his letter writing, 
hoping to convince Mrs. Stoll’s husband 
that he was the kidnapper, and thus ob- 
tain his $50,000. Of course, he failed. 


N NONE of these cases did the man sink 

to the depths which he reached in the 
case of Dorothy Ann Distlehurst, the six- 
year-old daughter of a publishing company 
official in Nashville, Tenn. 

A short time after this child disappeared, 
there arrived in Nashville a letter from 
New York, instructing the child’s father to 
go to New York at once with $50,000 in un- 
marked bills of small denominations, and 
to establish contact with the writer by 
means of newspaper advertisements. The 
letter was signed “John” and gave assur- 
ance that the child was well. 

Special agents, impersondting Mr. Distle- 
hurst, registered at a New York hotel and 
inserted an advertisement, according to 
instructions. There was no answer. A 
second advertisement brought a letter 
from the extortioner. It was the first of 
many letters, telephone calls, and adver- 
tisements, all to no purpose. Twice the ex- 
tortioner named spots where payment 
should be made—but each time failed to 
appear. At last Mr. Distlehurst himself 
went to New York in the faint hope that 
he, personally, might be able to bring this 
mysterious being out of hiding. 

More advertisements were inserted, 

more instructions 
= were received. One 


“Speaking for my confreres and myself, I just want to say you been a 


Bob Dunn 


grand audience” 


of these was that the 
father should stand 
in front of a drug- 
store at a specified 
street corner in 
Brooklyn, at a stated 
hour of the evening 
and await develop- 
ments. He did so. A 
man came from the 
drugstore. 

“ Are you expecting 
a telephone call?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the 
answer. “How did 
you know?” 

“I didn’t. Some- 
one just called and 
told me he wanted to 
t talk to the man who 
was standing in front 
of the store.” 

Mr. Distlehurst an- 
swered the call. Over 
the wire came the 
voice of the extor- 
tioner, telling him to 
place $50,000 under a 
piece of sheet metal 
in a junk yard, lo- 
cated three blocks 
from the drugstore. 
A pathetic fact balked 
the extortioner from 
seeking the money 
there, however. Only 
a short time after 
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that telephone call a wire from Nash- 
ville stated that the body of Dorothy, 
evidently murdered, had been found in a 
shallow grave near the Distlehurst home. 

Even this, however, did not halt the 
Misery Chiseler. He sent another letter to 
Nashville. The child was not dead, but 
alive and well, he insisted. He wrote that 
he had been only two miles away from 
where Mr. Distlehurst had stood talking 
over the telephone, ready to release the 
child upon payment of the ransom. 

Then he proved that he was the man 
who had written the first extortion letters. 
He described Mr. Distlehurst and a friend 
who had accompanied him to the drug- 
store. He gave other facts. Craftily he 
was hoping that the identification of the 
child’s body had not been thoroughly es- 
tablished and that he still had a chance to 
obtain $50,000 from the grieving father on 
the false promise of delivering his daughter 
safe and well. In this he strove to follow 
the technique of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, but he failed. 

Likewise, we failed to catch him—at 
that time. Wagner’s wife may have looked 
upon him as only “a poor sap,” but we 
found him to be one of the shrewdest 
criminals we ever encountered. For months 
he continued to send letters to Mr. Distle- 
hurst. Sometimes these were concocted 
by clipping type from newspapers. Some- 
times they were typewritten. At last, by 
assembling a composite of various pictures 
of the child in newspapers, then photo- 
graphing the composite, he produced a 
very poor reproduction of the girl’s likeness. 
This he sent the family with a note: 

“This picture was taken in a dark room 
and is the best we can do. We had Dorothy 
comb her own hair. She said this is the 
way her Mom liked her hair comb. This 
picture we took and developed ourself. 

JOHN.” 

Dorothy Distlehurst long ago had been 
buried when this picture arrived; the 
heartaches caused by it can only be im- 
agined. It brought about redoubled efforts 
by special agents to trap this fellow. They 
failed. Although he designated place after 
place where instructions might be found, 
these did not materialize. 


URING all this time the Technical 

Laboratory had been extremely busy. 
It identified all the letters as having been 
sent by the same man. 

At last Wagner tired of his efforts to 
gain money from the Distlehurst family. 
He fastened upon Monroe Towt, of South 
Nyack, N. Y., whose father, a retired 
broker, had disappeared. This time the 
“ransom” demand was for $75,000 and a 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. was designated as 
the point of contact. 

A special agent, impersonating Mr. 
Towt, hurried there, followed by others 
who kept the first agent under surveillance. 
Then, with the assistance of Y. M. C. A. 
officials, they set out to track the extor- 
tioner. Several telephone calls from Wag- 
ner’ could not be traced. But, after 
repeated telephone warnings to the agent 
impersonating Mr. Towt that he should 
free himself from all G-men and police 
surveillance, Wagner apparently thought 
he was safe. He left final instructions be- 
hind a water pipe of a Brooklyn factory 
entrance, typewritten on a yellow sheet of 
paper. It told the special agent to go to an 
abandoned factory building some fifteen 


blocks away, walking in plain sight, with 
the package of money under his arm. 

The special agent obeyed. He walked 
slowly and calmly. There was nothing 
about his actions to indicate that nearly a 
dozen other special agents were cautiously 
but swiftly making their way to the vi- 
cinity of the abandoned factory. 

It was a murky, drizzly morning—at 
last luck had broken our way. Few persons 
were on the streets; it was not possible for 
the shrewd Wagner to mingle with passing 
workmen and thus remain concealed while 
he watched his man. Likewise, it was 
possible for special agents, their heads 
down and coat collars high about their 
necks, to move swiftly to places of vantage 
without attracting attention. One special 
agent sought a natural lookout. It was be- 
hind a pile of sewer pipes; there he could be 
seen by no one in the vicinity of the aban- 
doned factory. But, by looking through 
one of these pipes, he could observe what 
went on in the building. 


P some time after he took his position 
behind his oversized “‘telescope” he saw 
nothing—only the drab, blank-windowed 
expanse of an abandoned building. Sud- 
denly, however, he saw a form appear for 
an instant at an upstairs window. A long 
wait followed. Then he saw it again—the 
head and shoulders of a man who, with ani- 
mal-like quickness, swept the street with a 
glance, then dropped out of sight again. 

The agent continued to watch, but the 
man did not reappear. Then the officer 
was surprised to see a man come around a 
corner of the building and start down the 
street. Special agents are trained to recog- 
nize a face and figure even from one glance. 
This agent felt sure that the man was the 
one who had appeared at the window. He 
moved out from behind the giant pipes 
and, bent against the rain, moved across 
the street and fell in step with the stocky 
man who walked there. 

“Tough weather today,” he mumbled. 

“Yeah, it is,? said the other man. A 
thrill shot through the special agent. That 
was the mysterious voice which had sounded 
time after time over the telephone. 

“Come with me!” the special agent 
snapped. “I’m a federal officer.” 

Faced with comparisons of his handwrit- 
ing, with the identification of his thumb- 
print as developed from an extortion note, 
Alfred Otto Wagner confessed. He ex- 
pressed no remorse, only sorrow that 
he had been unable to get the money he 
desired. But when he reached court he as- 
sumed an entirely different attitude. He 
begged. He pleaded. His wife was about 
to have a baby, he said; it would be a 
terrible blow to her. To which the judge 
answered: 

“In the ordinary case there would be 
every reason for meeting your request, but 
this case shows such an extraordinarily 
brutal attitude, unrestrained and ill-con- 
sidered, with respect to the anguish which 
the acts of the defendant have caused 
among the recipients of these letters that 
there is no reason why any clemency 
should be extended.” 

Alfred Otto Wagner was sent to prison 


for twenty years. 


Another inside story of the G-men 
will appear in an early issue. 
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BASEBALL is a fast game, but I can throw a 
speedy ball only when I go about it slowly and 
take my time. If I should let the yells of the 
grandstand panic me into hasty and impulsive 
action, I’d probably get tense and shoot wild 
and tame. 

This is an age of speed—of rapid transit, belt 
production, lightning games, and streamlined 
motorcars. Progress roars along like a trans- 
continental liner, spanning a hundred years in 
ten. But, looking at life from a pitcher’s box, I 
don’t think we have to break our necks to keep 
up. A hurry-up age doesn’t need to mean hurry- 
up people. There’s a great difference between 
handling a ball and being one. 

I’ve seen motorcar drivers who insisted upon 
being the car. On a long hill, with the motor 
missing, they lean forward, jaws set, muscles 
strained, and work hard, trying to speed up the 
machine. They think they’re speeding things 
up by speeding up their hearts, but they’re 
merely heading for high blood pressure. The 
only way to speed up a car, if the motor won’t 
respond, is to get out, investigate, and make the 
necessary adjustments. This takes time, if one 
does it efficiently, but it’s the only way to hasten 
the trip. Then the driver can relax and enjoy it. 

In other words, we speed up things with skill. 
Skill is acquired slowly and patiently, with year 
after year of application. I canithrow a fast ball 
because I know how to throw it—not because I 


am fast. If I dashed into the box, whirled my 
arm around like an electric fan, and let go before 
taking time to size up conditions, the world 
series pennant would be flying at half-mast, so 
far as the New York Giants are concerned. 

The electric motor, one of the fastest things 
on earth, wasn’t invented in twenty minutes by 
aman with a red neck. It took years of patient, 
and probably relaxed, effort. Racing motorcars 
and swift airplanes aren’t driven by tense and 
hurried men, but by calm and skillful ones. Fast 
thinkers - grow from painstaking students and 
careful observers. An outfielder may move like 
a flash to catch a ball, but if you want to see 
some faster action, watch a ball fall in the grand- 
stand. And nobody catches it. 


AS A PITCHER I meet a lot of youngsters. 
They seem to have one thing in common these 
days—bustle and hurry. They want to make 
good by noon. They charge up to me as if I 
were a ticket agent for the train of success and 
they have only a minute to make it. They want 
to be doctors, lawyers, writers, mechanics, but 
it takes too long. They’ve decided, instead, to 
be baseball players, and they want to find out 
right now the secret of pitching and batting. 
Whizz! 

“Its a fast game,” I tell them. “But 
you’ve got to slow down to play it.” 

And life is that way, too, I think. 


CARL HUBBELL 


Star Pitcher for the New York Giants 


Guest Editorial Writer 
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Dishabille 


Indianapolis, Ind.—My wife and I have 
just had a domestic shock. We have two 
boys and two girls, all under eleven years 
old, who, like us, have never made a 
point of being properly dressed, or even 
dressed at all, in the privacy of the house- 
hold. In other words, we take baths in 
the presence of one another, and, if the 
weather or the house is warm, pad about, 
if we like, in our birthday clothes. Until 
a few days ago it never occurred to us 
that there could be anything wrong about 
it. All of the children are natural, sound, 
and good, and familiar with the simpler 
principles of biology. And then an aunt 
of mine arrived to spend a week. She 
stayed with us only three days, and left 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Her cries of incredulity and horror kept 
the house in an uproar. She accused me 
and my wife of depravity, of delinquency, 
stupidity, and everything else she could 
lay her tongue to. The affair has cast a 
pall over the household, and for once we 
are uncertain about the wisdom of the 
custom we have, with all innocence, per- 
mitted to develop in our household. I am 
wondering what other parents have to 
say on this subject.—H. T. O. 


Justice 


New York, N. Y.—I ama small business- 
man with an average income of $10 a 
day. I have no help, and I earn every 
nickel I make, just about enough to keep 
me and my family going in a middle-class 
neighborhood. And yet recently I was 
called for jury service and informed that 
my remuneration would be only $3 a day. 
When I protested, I was told that it was 
my duty as a citizen to make sacrifices to 
improve the quality of juries in America. 
That may be so, but I shall go into debt if 
I serve. Furthermore, the judge and the 
district attorney are well paid. They 
aren’t serving for $3 a day. We have 
good government when we pay for it 
(and we pay enough, too). Is it not also 
true that we can have good citizenship 
only by paying citizens well for services 
rendered?—J. P. 


Friend 


Portland, Ore-—When my wife works late 
at the office, and I am free, I sometimes 
take my divorced wife out to dinner. To 
my amazement, at least two dozen per- 
sons, whom I always considered my 
friends, have quietly informed my wife of 
my (improper) behavior. She already 
knew about it, of course, because I always 
tell her of the interesting things my 
former wife told me at dinner. Even 
though we are divorced, she is one of the 
most intelligent women I have ever 
known. Why do people think it is im- 
proper for me to continue my friendship 
with her?—J. K. : 


Droppers 


Keego Harbor, Mich.—Miss G. S., of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa (Readers’ Page, 
March, 1937), is mistaken about your 
eyedropper’s being a medicine dropper. 
And the Readers’ Page is mistaken about 
its being a water dropper. It really is a 
pipette.—(Miss) O. Mc. 


Stewiacke, N. S., Canada—Everybody 
seems to have the thing all wrong. The 
correct name is “dropping pipette.” — 
D. ALR: 


Our dictionary says that what we 
always called an eyedropper is really 
a “small pipette,” as distinguished 
from “the volumetric and absorp- 
tion types.” And now we shall ap- 
ply the subject-dropper and let it 
go at that. 


Boneheads 


In the April issue, we invited 
readers to confess the silly things 
they had done in absent-minded 
moments. Here are a few replies: 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.—I am a traveling min- 
ister with a lot of speaking engagements. 
Not long ago I bought a pair of socks ina 
railway station and changed them on the 
train, putting the old ones in my pocket, 
intending to take them out at the hotel 
after reaching my destination. The next 
day, while preaching, I began to perspire, 
and suddenly, to the amusement of the 
congregation, I found myself mopping my 
forehead with the old socks.—L. M. H. 


" Los Angeles, Calif.—At a recent picnic on 


a near-by beach, several of us started a 
card game while the children played. 
Several times we were interrupted by a 
spadeful of sand thrown in our faces. 
Without glancing up, I finally said, “It’s 


OKE 


There are people with nothing 
to say 

But “K. O.” and “Oke” and 
SOs Kew 

If, by chance, they should 
choke, 

I would carve “Okey doke” 

On their tombstones, and call 
it a day. 

(Miss) L. C., Chicago. 


* 
IF YOU have any pointed 


comments to make in a verse 

of from two to six lines long, 

send it to the Readers’ Page. 

We will pay $1 for each 
verse published. 


What the READERS Say 


acrime the way some people bring up their 
children.” When everybody laughed, I 
looked up, just in time to see my own lit- 
tle darling empty another spadeful.— 
Mrs. D. D. 


Wichita, Kans.—Engrossed in rehearsing 
my speech, while driving to a neighbor- 
hood church to deliver it, I was brought 
up for speeding by a traffic patrolman. 
Now, how could I explain to a cop that 
I was rushing to keep an engagement 
at a church I had passed two miles 
back?—E. G. 


Spokane, Wash.—The silliest thing I ever 
did was to wind up the alarm clock and 
set it on the porch for the milkman, and 
carry the milk bottle up to my bedroom 
and set it on my dressing table. Next 
morning the neighborhood was awakened 
by the alarm, and I woke up an hour late, 
with no milk for breakfast.—L. L. 


Ontario, N. Y.—I ran for a streetcar the 
other morning, and stopped for a second 
to mail a letter. I boarded the car just as 
it pulled away, and held out my pass to 
the conductor. He looked at me as if I 
were crazy. Then I saw that I was hand- 
ing him the letter. I had dropped the 
pass in the mailbox.—R. E. G. 


Columbus, Ohio—We are a very affection- 
ate family. One night, while my husband 
was entertaining a friend of his, a stranger 
to me, I kissed all the children good night 
before setting out to a neighbor’s house. 
When I kissed the last child, I turned and 
kissed the strange man. It almost upset 
the household.—Mrs. R. E. P. 


Green 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—In your mystery noyel, 
The Purple Parrot (March, 1937), Mr. 
Clyde B. Clason, the author, pulled a 
boner. He said that the color of fluid ex- 
tract of cannabis indica was green. It 
really is brown. Pve had excellent 
groundwork in chemistry.—M. W. 


Replying to M. W., Mr. Clason 
writes us: “Page 324 of Sollman’s 
Manual of Pharmacology states: 
‘The fresh extract of cannabis in- 
dica has a beautiful green color.’ 
You see, I checked it up when I 
wrote the story.” 


Awakening 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a lot 
of talk about home-building and the 
awakening of the apartment dweller. We 
are one of a great many young couples 
who have been awakened, and, frankly, 
we don’t like the outlook. We have a 
six-months-old child and an income of 
$1,400 a year. The budget uses most of 
it up. How can we buy a house? All 
of the financing schemes we have studied 
apply to incomes of not less than $2,000 
a year, and require a down payment of at 
least 20 per cent of the cost of the home. 
Will somebody please tell us how we can 
buy a house?—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 


Th 


GET THE BLUE 


Pi 
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here comes @ champion! 


yp DAY this prown-eyed Jersey youngster 

took her first faltering step, @ new name 
was confidently inscribed in the book of future 
dairy herd champions. 

For she is no ordinary calf. Born of an illus- 
trious line of dairy champions, in her are blended 
the virtues of many generations of blue-ribbon 
winners...deliberately blended to achieve perfection. 

For the same reason, Four Roses, too, is a de- 
liberate combination of virtues—@ glorious com- 
bination of several fine American straight whis- 
kies—and nothing but whiskey! 


FOUR 


Each of the whiskies that go into Four Roses is 
outstanding for some particular quality. Blended 
ygether with scrupulous care, these whiskies 
combine all their virtues to achieve one truly 
superlative whiskey—Four Roses! 

Made this way; it stands to reason that Four 
Roses has a special claim to greatness—as we 
think you'll agree, the first time you taste it. 

` `~ A 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Paul Jones (92 proof ), Old Oscar 
Pepper brand, and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 
proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 


ROSES 


We believe Four Roses is America’s finest whiskey, regardless of age or price 


RIBBONS READY— 


A blendof. straight whiskies 
—90 proof 


What a power-line 
“trouble-shooter” 
is up against 


L Tafft works in a maze 

of high-voltage wires. 
Around him—11,000 volts 
lurk. A tense job that will 
test digestion if anything 
will! Here’s Al’s comment: 
“Sure! Working among 
high-voltage cables isn’t 
calculated to help one’s di- 
gestion. But mine doesn’t 
give me trouble. I smoke 
Camels with my meals and 
after. Camels set me right!” 


Make Camels a part of 
your dining. Smoking Cam- 
els speeds up the flow of 
digestive fluids — alkaline 
fluids, Being mild, Camels 
are gentle to your throat— 
better for steady smoking. 


“HEAR 


JACK OAKIE’S 


COLLEGE 


A gala show with 
“President” Jack 
Oakie in person. Fun 
and music by Holly- 
wood comedians and 
singing stars! Tues- 
days—8:30 pm E.S.T. 
(9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 
pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm 
P.S.T., over WABC- 
Columbia Network, 


WELCOMES A “LIFT.” 
“I have my hands 
full,” remarks Mrs. 
Richard Heming- 
way, housewife. 
“When I feel tired, 
I smoke a Camel 
and get the grand- 
est ‘lift’ in energy.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


PRIZES HEALTHY 
NERVES. Fred Ja- 
coby, Jr., National 
Outboard Cham- 
pion, says: “I 
smoke Camels 
regularly. They’re 
mild—and never 
get on my nerves.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS-—camels are made from finer, MORE EX- 


PENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


